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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND Livina Cost INDEXES 





Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and — 

Year General |——----——_———__———_ Prices of | Services used by Indus- 

and ee alae Farmers ut 
Month sale Price tura ——_--—_ roduc- 

Total | Field | Animal | Products Equip- | Total | Food tion 

Com- | ment and 
posite® |Materials> 
1935-39 = 100 1949=100 
1926s ae 130.3 144.4 158.5 130823 5 Be ee 130.6 119.9 75.9 66:6: || So eee oa 
LOZ iteew ae cee 127.3 138.6 149.4 127897 fee eee 131.2 119.9 74.6 Gbxos| secrete 
1928... 125.6 136.6 134.3 SSA 2 eee eceiner 129.3 W858) 75.0 GD 368) eee 
LOZ OR eet 124.6 140.8 tavernas VA4 SAF | ee vccaue ate 127.9 117.6 Thiptes Lyfe le tan enern teint 
LOS OMe 11239 119.5 105.8 OSeO) | pene eae ie 117.0 105.6 (ine GOS GR | See 
LOST era 94.0 78.9 65.0 OD ei akon ee tek 100.9 92.2 67.9 OL RAG rere 
LOS Qtene nee 86.9 65.5 60.4 70150 eae eter 93.3 89.3 ey LOT amen cone 
HORE pire etre iain 87.4 69.3 69.3 GO SON yee ee A 89.8 88.8 58.8 CO Ree 3 
LOSE. ier: 93.4 83.5 80.5 SOc Omeen eee ree 95.5 96.8 59.6 AoW nore shoe 
LO85 0 see 94,4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
TLOSGW a Macte tate 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
UB AN i apes Sef 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 61.4 62.3. 
LOB Be Macrae ste 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 Goal 51.7 49.6 
NOS QR eateries 99.2 92.6 ite 7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
LOA eee ot 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 Gana 52.6 63.9 
NOE pas Se 6 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 11022 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
OAD extar tere 123.0 12 fea 109.7 144.6 ib’), i 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
GASTON einen 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
ieee Seeeeae 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
VG adiosoee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
OAG en aes r 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 (ed 70.0 83.8 
LOA Tit teeters te vet 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
OAS eaten 193.4 23201 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 seal 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1949) secs ent ae 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOGO teeta te 2Alie 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
OSTEO ree 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 Sad 117.0 116.6 
LORD eerie ae 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
Obese acer DEX 7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 Seo RG 129.1 
ODE esas aote ce 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 287.2 203.3 116.2 1222 128.5 
OD Oe nteen tes 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 it ba 142.3 
MO BGIOR Aste are eee 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
AGO Ti cueminacarae 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 Dele 121.9 118.6 155.4 
1058 onece 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 15.0 122.1 153.0 
1959... 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 PAGS ae | 126.5 PAL aa 165.4 
TOGO seereatytee 230.9 222n0 180.9 264.1 244.6 276.7 222.7 128.0 W22ne 167.6 
1960 
Sept. . 23080 220.2 166.8 273.6 245.0) ||| Paes | eee eee 128.4 1383 167.6 
OC a we 230.6 21708 168.0 267.8 PALE Sh Ware ae iia ke Teme Ac ot 129.4 125.8 166.9 
Nov.. 229.9 218.7 167.8 269.7 DAS]. Geel PE Siok. CARRE 129.6 12555 165.9 
Dee... 230.4 221.8 168.6 275.0 DAT SOL | Stan eee ee eee 129.6 125.3 166.0 
1961 

Janse 23103 22050 169.6 Parti best 248.2 271.8 22020 129.2 124.4 165.8 
Feb... Zola 222.8 169.2 276.3 DAO 50/4] Tien elena | nee ee ene 128.9 124.0 166.3 
Mar... 2elne 218.5 168.4 268.6 QA GS ee ines evel cee a ee 129.1 124.0 165.5 
April. 230.9 Dione 168.7 261.7 242.7 283.4 226.6 129.1 123.9 168.5 
Wein Rey oe ZOO 216.0 167.6 264.4 PAT Gal eereene tore eea liar 29.0 t2de2 169.1 
ARONA oh pele Be 231.4 218.7 172.8 264.7 DAA SU a cet crcees etl] ieee teense tate 129.0 12355 PAR 7 
ARUP a oc pion « 234.5 218.4 il(fibatiy 265.3 Fis oad ap ns rf tnesse gage 129.0 124.9 W250 
Agee 234.5 214.0 162.6 265.4 2319 287.8 230.0 129.1 P2552 175.4 
Septem icesuras 235.3 216.0 159.8 PAS} TATE O IR terme tons seeks] meee te 129.1 asi, 176.9 
OCE eee 2oONo PAT 3) 159.3 219.3 PATA A ee sen Age fea Peete | 129.2 12353 Wifela 
INIONE ee ose PBI) 216.6 158.2 275.0 DA FIG ae Habeece ees. | een cee 129.7 T2ZSNGY lc ee eee 
Dee 236.5 21720 159.8 214.2 DADS: ae eek tee nie ashe 129.8 124753 | aoee eres 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 

Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(#) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer 
binder twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


National Accounts.—Canada’s gross national product, seasonally adjusted, 
rose by 2.7 per cent in the third quarter of 1961 to $37,364 million from $36,396 
million in the second quarter of the year. This was the largest quarter-to- 
quarter advance recorded for some time; it stemmed almost entirely from an 
increase in the physical volume of output, the price index of the total G.N.P. 
having remained at about the same level as in the previous quarter. This latest 
gain in output has raised the physical volume about three per cent above the 
level for the first quarter of 1960, which marked the peak of the last business 
cycle expansion. 

The larger output in the third quarter was supported by a marked increase 
in labor income and another marked increase in corporation profits which 
brought them above the peak level of the fourth quarter of 1959. 

The expansion in total final purchases was one of the largest ever recorded. 
All components of gross national expenditure were rising in the quarter 
with the exception of business and agricultural inventories; business inventories 
accumulated at a little slower rate and agricultural inventories were affected 
by a poor crop output in western Canada. The reversal of a two-quarter down- 
ward trend in business outlays for new plant and equipment added a great 
deal of new strength to total final demand. Outlays for new housing were also 
higher, after a slight decline in the second quarter. Transactions on current 
international account exerted a neutral effect; the rise in exports of goods and 
services was matched by a corresponding rise in imports and the deficit 
remained at the same level. Government and consumer outlays continued to 
exert an expansionary influence on the total flow of expenditures. 

In brief, the changes in gross national expenditure, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rates, were as follows: 





1961 Percentage change 
1961 Jan.-Sept. 
Second Third Second to 1960 to 
quarter quarter third Jan.-Sept. 
quarter 1961 


million dollars 








Perea. OXPANGIULTO. 1 nmr ack ha aioe wach Ws. oes 24,180 24, 560 iL,@ Abo 
(povernment expenditure. )o... 5.0.20. 6.06..65 7,188 1A 300 2.6 8.1 
TussidenjialbconstTuctiOl p<... Ne eure Ke oo 2 oe ores 1,480 1,568 5.9 1.8 
Non-residential construction.................. De ew DOOe 4.9 —3.5 
Machinery and equipment.....i0vi.012...0... 2,292 2,448 6.8 —5.5 
Value of physical change in business in- 

RE ES) ea eto ‘hai geal ie) anna Eee err 140 72 a a 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial 

Cris hale ies teen et fa AOA. besos: : —440 — 548 a a 
SS Tat iS eee Tee bos Cie Pe ao SA Fig Sse Sal sn ayskSa dos 7,300 ee (Bes 5.6 
PTEPORLS eee eee. Paes Sota de hte 8: —8,156 —8, 596 5.4 2:8 
PiemU da lsertir ee «priser te. oles Hahah —20 180 a a 
Gross national expenditure (value)............ 36, 396 37, 364 Dik 19 
Rete cOLaBOnen Wa ct ac ois ee Aerts cg ovine os Deal 0.8 
Volomercomponents .21 505 Bl. Las Pane. 2.6 ileal 





@ Percentage changes not meaningful. 


Balance of Payments.—Canada’s current deficit from transactions in goods 
and services with other countries totaled $80 million in the third quarter of 
1961, compared with $122 million in the third quarter of the previous year; 
this deficit was also smaller than in any corresponding period since 1954. 
Merchandise exports rose more than imports, leaving an export balance of 
$120 million from merchandise trade; the deficit from non-merchandise trans- 
actions totaled $200 million compared with $204 million in the corresponding 
quarter of 1960. 
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In the first nine months of 1961 the current deficit was reduced to $746 
million from $913 million in the first nine months of 1960. This reduction 
stemmed entirely from the shift from an import to an export balance on 
merchandise account. The deficit of $829 million from non-merchandise trans- 
actions was about nine per cent higher. 
Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) rose to 
129.7 in November 1961 from 129.2 in October and 129.1 in September. Changes 
in the index components were as follows: 




















November October September 
ROO Cane aes crac Rents cette GRE hic tits Mt eae gts. Resa ee 123.6 123.3 IB) Pe 
Houshig.. it) aa ile AG ATE TRE. Sear ea Bh, sae liSoar 133.6 133.5 
Clothing. 22008 ces A BOR ee ses oe ota iae ake Se 114.0 113.6 1131 
HAFAN SDOLCAUIOU «rede Si: WR Re te oot cin! Ec BOM ow 0 heen 141.5 140.0 140.0 
Health and personal #02 a Sees, Sa) arte tM oe EY, et eeee hae 156.7 iU5¥5).83 155.0 
Recreation and readings made... ree ae oo OSes ees we 146.3 146.2 146.7 
MoObACCO anual CONG E) te aay BO ek eh Meee 1.3 liges i We 





Labor.—Total employment declined less than seasonally between October 
and November 1961 and the increase in unemployment was unusually small. 
The following figures supply a brief description of the changes in the situation 
since November 1960: 











November 
1961 


October 
1961 


November 
1960 

















(estimates in thousands) 


WADOr LOTCE: coast. te oats eaten ne eeprom eee 6,458 6, 538 6, 504 
Bm ployed ah. ... eho oc eta no ae ne A ee: ore eee 6,029 6, 220 6,155 
Bern ployed ci a pcsecocthehee Bani ce nee vechco cae oe ee ee 429 318 349 


Agriculture was chiefly responsible for the 65,000 decrease in employment 
between October and November, since employment remained stable in non- 
farm industries. The increase in employment, compared with November 1960, 
is chiefly attributable to the increasing number of workers hired in manufactur- 
ing and service industries. The numbers employed in these industries were 
96,000 and 78,000 higher, respectively, than a year earlier. Small declines 
occurred in most other industries. 

The October-November increase in unemployment was the smallest in 
five years. By comparison with a year before, 70,000 fewer persons were 
without work and seeking work and 10,000 fewer were temporarily laid off. 

Industrial Employment.—Canada’s composite index of industrial employment 
(1949=100) declined to 123.2 in September from 123.9 in August 1961. In 
other recent years the indexes for September had reached their annual high 
levels. Average weekly wages and salaries rose to $78.73 from $78.27 but the 
payroll index remained at 227.7. 

Most of the major industrial divisions recorded lower levels of employment 
in September than in August. The largest decline occurred in construction 
and in the service industries, which together accounted for over half the 
decrease in the composite index. 

Retail Trade.—Retail sales in October 1961 were estimated at $1,378.0 
million, compared with $1,400.2 million in October 1960. Sales in the January- 
October period rose to $13,396.2 million in 1961 from $13,309.6 million in 1960. 

Department Store Sales—Department store sales were estimated at $132.7 
million in October 1961, compared with $135.3 million in October 1960. 
January-October sales rose to $1,127.7 million in 1961 from $1,091.6 million 
in 1960. 
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Chain Store Sales.—Chain store sales were estimated at $288.6 million in 
October 1961, compared with $296.0 million in October 1960. January-October 
sales rose to $2,800.0 million in 1961 from $2,725.5 million in 1960. 

Wheat.—Supplies of wheat remaining on or about November 1, 1961 in 
the four major exporting countries, for export and carryover at the end of their 
respective crop years, totaled 2,392.2 million bushels, a 15 per cent decline from 
the 2,806.5 million bushels available a year previously. 

During the August-October period of the current crop year total exports 
of wheat and of flour, in terms of wheat, from the four major exporting 
countries reached an unprecedented level of 357.3 million bushels, which is 
about 25 per cent above the 285.8 million bushels exported during the cor- 
responding period of 1960 and about 75 per cent above the ten-year (1950-59) 
August-October average of 204.3 million bushels. 

Wheat and flour exports, including exports under government programs, 
from the United States, Canada and Australia were at higher levels in the 
August-October period of 1960 than in the corresponding period of 1961 but 
those from Argentina were sharply reduced. Exports from the four major 
wheat exporters in the August-October period, in million bushels and with 
figures for 1960 in brackets were as follows: United States, 188.3 (150.8); 
Canada, 106.9 (81.8); Argentina, 6.2 (25.5); and Australia, 55.9 (27.7). 

Fluid Milk.—Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, totaled 
486.8 million pounds in October 1961, an increase of one per cent from October 
1960. Sales in the January-October period totaled 4,810.4 million pounds, also 
an increase of one per cent from the corresponding period of 1960. 

Dairy Factory Output.—Larger quantities of creamery butter, cheddar cheese, 
ice cream mix and skim milk powder were produced in November and in the 
January-November period of 1961 than in the corresponding periods of 1960. The 
output of evaporated whole milk was smaller in November 1961 than in Novem- 
ber 1960 but larger in the 1961 than in the 1960 January-November period. 

Production totals for November, with figures for 1960 in brackets, were 
as follows: creamery butter, 21.7 million pounds (18.1 million); cheddar cheese, 
8.0 million pounds (6.4 million); ice cream mix, 1.2 million gallons (1.1 
million); evaporated whole milk, 17.1 million pounds (19.1 million); and skim 
milk powder, 11.8 million pounds (9.3 million). 

January-November totals were as follows: creamery butter, 333.4 million 
pounds (304.4 million): cheddar cheese, 110.2 million pounds (104.6 million); 
ice cream mix, 19.7 million gallons (19.3 million); evaporated whole milk, 
310.0 million pounds (300.3 million); and skim milk powder, 199.2 million 
pounds (157.6 million). 

Stocks of Dairy and Poultry Products.—Stocks at December 1, 1961 were 
larger than a year previously for creamery butter, cheddar cheese, evaporated 
whole milk, skim milk powder and poultry meat, and smaller for cold storage 
eggs. December totals, with figures for 1960 in brackets, were as follows: 
creamery butter, 145.4 million pounds (125.5 million); cheddar cheese, 66:7 
million pounds (57.5 million); evaporated whole milk, 69.0 million pounds 
(53.7 million); skim milk powder, 35.2 million pounds (24.7 million); poultry 
meat, 65.5 million pounds (49.0 million); and cold storage eggs, 1,000 cases 
(2,000). 

Process Cheese.—Production of process cheese from cheddar and other 
hard or cream cheese base declined to 4.6 million pounds in November 1961 
from 5.1 million pounds in October and 5.0 million in November 1960. The 
January-November total rose to 51.8 million pounds in 1961 from 50.9 million 
in 1960. Stocks held by manufacturers totaled 2.8 million pounds at the end 
of November 1961, compared with 2.2 million at the end of October and 2.5 
million at the end of November 1960. 
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Meat and Lard.—Stocks of meat in cold storage totaled 76.0 million pounds 
at December 1, 1961, compared with 68.8 million at November 1 and 68.7 
million pounds at December 1, 1960. Holdings of cold storage frozen meat totaled 
46.0 million pounds at December 1, 1961, 37.4 million pounds at November 1 and 
38.0 million pounds at December 1, 1960. Corresponding figures for fresh meat 
are 20.7 million pounds, 23.1 million and 20.7 million and corresponding figures 
for cured meat, 9.3 million pounds, 8.3 million and 10.0 million pounds. 

Holdings of lard totaled 4.9 million pounds at December 1, 1961, 4.2 
million at November 1 and 4.7 million pounds at December 1, 1960. Stocks of 
tallow totaled 3.9 million pounds at December 1, 1961, 4.3 million at November 1 
and 3.4 million pounds at December 1, 1960. 

Margarine.—Production of margarine, including spreads, rose to 18.1 million 
pounds in November 1961 from 14.8 million in November 1960 and to 168.9 
million pounds in January-November 1961 from 151.9 million pounds in 
January-November 1960. Stocks held by manufacturers, wholesalers and other 
warehouses at December 1 rose to 5.0 million pounds in 1961 from 4.6 million 
pounds in 1960. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Larger quantities of apples, fruit (frozen and in 
preservatives), potatoes, carrots and vegetables (frozen and in brine) but 
smaller quantities of pears, onions, cabbage and celery were held in cold and 
common storage at December 1, 1961 than at December 1, 1960. Holdings of 
fruit at December 1, with figures for 1960 in brackets, were as follows: apples, 
8.0 million bushels (6.5 million); pears, 140,000 bushels (192,000); and fruit 
(frozen and in preservatives) 48.8 million pounds (41.5 million). December 1 
stocks of vegetables were: potatoes, 18.0 million cwt. (16.2 million); onions, 
1.2 million bushels (1.6 million); carrots, 1.2 million bushels (803,000); 
cabbage, 155,000 bushels (167,000); celery, 26,000 crates (48,000); and 
vegetables (frozen and in brine), 66.3 million pounds (62.3 million). 

Farm Cash Income.—Farm cash income from the sale of farm products 
during the first nine months of 1961 reached an all-time high mark of $2,121.0 
million; this estimate is four per cent above the figure of $2,039.7 million for 
the first nine months of 1960 and 3.1 per cent above the previous record peak 
of $2,056.8 million in the first nine months of 1959. These estimates include 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments, net cash advances on farm- 
stored grain in western Canada and deficiency payments made under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 

Wheat, flaxseed, tobacco, cattle, calves, hogs, dairy and poultry products, 
and Canadian Wheat Board participation payments were the chief contributors 
to the increase in farm cash income. The gains recorded by these items were 
offset, to some extent, by greatly reduced returns from potato sales, a large 
net repayment of cash advances on farm-stored grains in western Canada, 
and a somewhat lower income from oats and barley. 

Farmers in western Canada also received supplementary payments 
totaling $8.4 million, compared with $51.1 million during the first nine months 
of 1960. Payments in 1961 consisted almost entirely of payments made under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act whereas, in 1960, they 
included $21.1 million of P.F.A.A. payments, $17.7 million paid out under the 
Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan, and $12.3 million paid out 
under the Federal-Provincial Emergency Unthreshed Grain Assistance Act. 
During the third quarter of 1961 Prince Edward Island potato growers received 
about $390,000 for losses sustained from fusarium rot in the potato crop. When 
combined, cash income from the sale of farm products and supplementary 
payments totaled $2,129.3 million for January-September 1961, compared 
with $2,090.8 million and $2,078.2 million for the corresponding periods of 
1960 and 1959, respectively. 
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FARMER’S VIEWS ON RURAL LIFE IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— (cont’d) 


D. DYCK 


Migration of Farm Operators and Farm Abandonment.—A total of 119 respond- 
ents (41 per cent) said there had been some migration of farm operators from 
their communities, and 63 of these said that some farms in their area had been 
abandoned. One of the other respondents said that a few farms formerly 
operated by bachelors had been abandoned when the operators died. 

The data in Table 5 show that some movement of farm operators had 
occurred in all areas, and the proportion of the respondents who said that such 
migration had taken place in their area varied from 34 per cent in area I to 48 
per cent in areas III and IV. A relatively greater variation was found between 
areas in the proportion of respondents who said that farms were left abandoned 
in their communities; only 16 per cent of the area I respondents indicated 
farm abandonment as compared with 33 per cent in area IV. In general, a 
smaller percentage of the respondents in area I than elsewhere said that farm 
operators were moving out of their area or that farms were being abandoned. 


Table 5.—Respondents Indicating a Movement of Farm Operators out of Their Communities and 
Farm Abandonment, Number and Per Cent by Type of Response and Area, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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A total of 104 operators gave their opinions on why some of the established 
farmers were migrating from their area. The low income of people in rural 
areas was mentioned the most frequently (77 respondents). This was expressed 
in terms such as “they moved to obtain higher income’, “they couldn’t make 
a go of farming’’, and “they couldn’t make an adequate income in this com- 
munity because of low farm product prices”. Two of these respondents thought 
that the possibility of drawing unemployment insurance during a lay-off from 
a nonfarm job was an inducement for people to move off the farm and into 
nonfarm work. Perhaps more people would remain in rural communities if 
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nonfarm jobs became available in the areas. Two of the farmers suggesting 
income conditions as the reason for the movement of farm operators also 
thought that the lack of facilities in rural areas, specifically electricity and 
improved roads, was a contributing factor. 

Six respondents mentioned the lack of farm labor for hire as a factor 
in population movement out of rural communities, and seven thought that poor 
soil or other farming conditions in their particular area were the cause of the 
exodus. Another group of 14 respondents referred to personal characteristics, 
such as lack of interest in farming, poor health, and semi-retirement age. 

In general, a smaller proportion of the respondents from area I than from 
the other areas indicated a movement of young people and farm operators from 
their communities. The major reason for this movement of people (in all areas) 
was thought to be the low income obtainable in rural areas of Prince Edward 
Island. In the case of young people, the factors of a lack of adequate capital to 
start farming, the “‘pull” effect of working and living conditions in urban areas, 
and the lack of interest in farming were also mentioned. Additional factors, 
according to the respondents, were the lack of interest in farming, old age 
of operator, lack of farm labor and poor farming conditions generally. More 
than one-half of the respondents indicating a movement of established farmers 
from their communities also pointed to farm abandonment in their areas; 
and, as in the case of population movement, a smaller proportion of the farmers 
in area I than of farmers in other areas spoke of this migration. 

Opinions on the Effect of Population Movement out of Rural Communities.— 
Some of the effects of the movement of people out of Prince Edward Island 
rural communities have been indicated or suggested in previous sections of 
this study, one of the major effects being that land was left idle. In this section 
other effects (as indicated in respondents’ opinions) of the movement of people 
will be specified. Of the 288 respondents, 16 did not give any opinion in this 
regard and 81 thought the movement had no additional consequence. In all, 
191 operators stated what they thought were some of the other effects of the 
movement of people out of rural areas. These opinions may be summarized 
as follows; (Some respondents gave more than one opinion, which accounts 
for the total of 247 opinions). 

1. The movement of people out of rural areas makes it difficult for farm 
operators to obtain labor for hire. Another aspect of labor availability was 
the shift into nonfarm work. Whether or not this shift was accompanied by 
a movement out of the community, many of the respondents felt that the 
benefit of unemployment insurance for nonfarm work placed farmers at a 
disadvantage in the labor market in that people preferred jobs which qualified 
them for the insurance. (68 respondents). 

2. It is more difficult to obtain and maintain community facilities and 
services in areas of sparse population. People remaining in these areas had to 
pay higher taxes, and some farmers were so isolated that they were unable 
to obtain these facilities and services except at an almost prohibitive cost. 
Specific reference was made to schools (educational facilities were mentioned 
most frequently), churches, electricity, telephone and retail stores. (48 
respondents). 

3. The decline in population has resulted in less social life or activities in 
the community (46 respondents). Only the old people are staying on the 
farms, the younger people are all moving away (18 respondents). 

4. The movement of established farmers and young people out of rural 
communities has a generally depressing effect. Respondents thought that the 
movement created ‘fa general feeling that one can’t make a living on the 
farm”, and that community organizations and functions suffered as a result. 
(53 respondents). 
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5. Although most of the respondents saw only adverse effects in the 
decline in population, eight had a positive outlook. Some people thought that 
the decline in number of farm operators enabled the remaining farmers to 
enlarge their farms and that people were probably better off financially as a 
result of the decline than before. 

A summary of the opinions on the effect of population movement (other 
than farm abandonment) is given in Table 7. Relatively more of the 
respondents in area IV than in the other areas were concerned with the scarcity 
of farm labor and the greater isolation as a result of the population movement 
out of rural communities. On the other hand, none of the respondents in 
area III mentioned the fact that only old people were being left to carry on 
farming operations in the community. 


Opinions on the Effect of Unemployment Insurance.—Of the 288 respondents 
286 had something to say on the effects of unemployment insurance on condi- 
tions in their respective communities; 84 thought the effects were only favor- 
able, 116 that the insurance had only unfavorable effects, and 35 suggested that, 
although their community derived some benefits from unemployment insurance, 
these advantages were offset by some unfavorable effects. Fifty-one respondents 
said that insurance did not affect conditions in their community. 


Table 6.—Cpinions on Why Established Farmers are Leaving their Communities, 
Per Cent of Respondents by Type of Gpinion and Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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Table 7.—Opinions on the Effect of the Movement of Population out of Rural Areas, Per 
Cent of Farm Operators by Type of Opinion and Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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The favorable effects indicated by 119 respondents were, of course, 
monetary in nature, and the community in general as well as the individual 
recipients of payments benefited from the insurance. Opinions on the unfavor- 
able effects centered on the idea that it induced people to shift out of agricul- 
ture and into other occupations. People preferred to work at jobs which would 
qualify them for insurance payments. One result of this was a scarcity of labor 
for hire (110 respondents, 88 on commercial farms). Moreover, insurance 
benefits were a source of income and enabled people to remain unemployed 
during layoffs from nonfarm jobs, even though farm jobs might be available. 
Hence the opinion that the insurance encouraged idleness (32 respondents). 
Also, the opinion was given (by 19 respondents) that unemployment insurance 
affected land use in an indirect way. Owners of farm properties, as well as 
other people, were induced to take on nonfarm jobs (such as fishing). Most 
of these people retained their holdings but reduced their farming operations 
to the point where the land was no longer fully utilized. Thus, by way of 
inducing farm property owners to take on nonfarm jobs, the respondents 
thought that unemployment insurance was partly the cause of the reduction in 
farming in their communities. 


Land Owned by Recipients of Old Age Pensions.—The Government of Canada 
provides a universal pension of $55 a month for persons aged 70 years or over, 
subject to residence qualifications. In addition, federal-provincial programs 
provide for a payment of $55 a month in old age assistance to persons from 
65 to 70 years of age who are in need, also subject to residence qualifications. 
Thus it is possible for 65-year old and older people to have an annual income 
of $660 from government sources. 

Information was obtained on the effects of old age pensions in the 
respondents’ communities. Many respondents referred to the utilization of land 
on farms owned by pensioners (167 respondents). Other respondents referred 
to the feeling of independence that pension income gave the elderly people 
(57 respondents, 19 of whom also mentioned land use), and the income benefits 
derived from the pensions by the recipients, their families and the communities 
generally (47 respondents). 

Of the 167 respondents who referred to conditions of land use on farms 
owned by pensioners, 116 said that most of the land remained under cultivation 
in their communities and this was achieved in various ways. Eighty-three 
respondents said that younger people (mainly sons of the owners) took over 
the operation of the farm. In most cases the arrangement between the pensioned 
owner and the operator apparently was quite informal, since only eight 
respondents mentioned sales or leases in this connection. Twenty-seven 
respondents said that pensioners in their area made arrangements to have 
some of the farm work done by other people and six operators said that in 
their community the elderly people all did the farm work themselves. 

Forty-four respondents said that the land in farms owned by pensioners 
was left idle. The data in Table 8 indicate that this occurred primarily in 
areas II and III, areas where there had been a decrease in improved acreage 
during 1941-1956, according to the Census. Seven other respondents said that 
some of these farms were being cultivated while others were left idle. Thus, 
a total of 51 operators said that some farm land was left idle as a result of the 
operators reaching retirement age. 


Small-scale Farm Operators.—The analysis of individual farms indicated 
that 49 (17 per cent) of the 288 respondents resided on small-scale farms. By 
definition, the operators of these holdings produce less than $250 worth of 
agricultural products for sale and depend primarily on nonfarm sources for 
their cash income. These income sources are mainly some type of nonfarm 
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employment or, in the case of older people, an old-age pension (15 of the 
small-scale farmers received old age pension). Hence the operators of small- 
scale farms are mostly people who have virtually shifted out of agriculture 
as an occupation but reside on farms; some of them are employed at nonfarm 
work and others are in some stage of retirement. 

The analysis of the survey farms also indicated that the improved land 
area in small-scale farms was not fully utilized. This suggests that farming 
operations on these holdings were carried on more extensively in the past, 
and that these operations were practically discontinued when the operators did 
nonfarm work or had a pension.} 


Table 8.—Land Use on Farms Owned by Recipients of Old Age Pensions, Number and Per Cent 
of Operators by Type of Response and Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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A concentration of small-scale farmers in a given area would have import- 
ant economic and social implications. A concentration of old-age pensioners 
would have special consequences for rural social institutions such as schools, 
churches and rural organizations, etc.; farm organizations and land use would 
be affected whether the small-scale farmers were people with nonfarm jobs 
or pensioners; and many of the other aspects of rural life and agriculture 
would also be affected. 

Small-scale farming is therefore significant from many standpoints: (1) 
the operators are people who have moved out of agriculture as their main 
occupation; (2) the land in small-scale farms is not fully utilized; and (3) the 
concentration of small-scale farmers in an area has definite implications for 
schools and other institutions, farm organizations, etc. There is another aspect, 
anticipatory in nature, regarding people on small-scale farms and other rural 


1To an extent, the situation on part-time farms is similar to that on small-scale farms; in 
this study, 14 of the 46 part-time farmers received old-age pensions, and land on these farms 
was not utilized fully. The subsequent discussion, however, relates to rural residents who have 
discontinued farming. 
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residents who have discontinued farming. Since these people have already 
moved out of agriculture (into other occupations, or into retirement) it might 
be expected that a change in conditions in favor of urban over rural residence 
would indice them to move out of rural areas. Information relevant to this 
aspect of ‘potential’? migration was obtained from the respondents in terms 
of why people who have ceased farming in their communities continue to 
reside in farm homes. A total of 205 respondents (71 per cent) indicated that 
there were such people in their communities, and 171 of these gave their 
opinions (206) on why these people remained in rural areas; these involve 
matters of finance, sentiment, age and state of health and they may be sum- 
marized as follows. 


1. Cheaper living. The most frequently expressed opinion, as to why people 
who had ceased farming remained in farm homes, was that living costs were 
lower in rural than in urban areas. Specific reference was made to the fact 
that people would grow their own vegetables in rural areas, reduce their fuel 
costs by securing the needed fuel from the farm woodlot, and they would not 
have to pay rent when residing in their farm homes. Respondents thought that 
this was the major reason for retired people as well as people with nonfarm 
jobs remaining in rural residences. Although not mentioned specifically, the 
low tax rate on farms in Prince Edward Island also contributes to cheaper 
living. With reference to retired people, four of the respondents also indicated 
that people wished to stay because their friends and acquaintances were in the 
community. (115 respondents). 


2. This community is their home and nobody wants to leave it. This sentiment 
was suggested as the reason why both retired people and people with nonfarm 
jobs, remained on farms. Three respondents said that in most cases people 
inherited the holdings on which they resided, and one also thought that the 
people in his area did not have enough education to move to the city. (55 
respondents). 


3. Other financial reasons. Nine respondents said that people were unable 
to sell their farms, and five others said that the holdings were kept as a form 
of insurance in case of a layoff from nonfarm work. One respondent thought 
that people in his community did not have the funds to move to town. (15 
respondents). 

4. Compared to urban life, rural life has certain attributes which people 
wish to remain. “They can live more independently’, “they are more con- 
tented”, and “the country is a better place to raise children’. (Nine 
respondents). 


5. Old age or ill health prevented retired people from moving out of rural 
communities. (Seven respondents). 

A summary of these opinions on why people who have ceased farming 
operations continue to reside on farms is given in Table 9. 


Opinions on Needed Community Improvements.—The existing and changing 
conditions in the respondents’ communities have been discussed in terms of 
population movement, facilities, and farm abandonment. The respondents’ 
opinions on why these changes were taking place have also been reported. In 
this section opinions on what is needed to improve the communities will be 
discussed. A total of 264 respondents gave their opinions, and these relate 
mainly to (1) community facilities and services and social conditions (Table 
10), and (2) various aspects of farming, farm organizations and extension work. 
(Table 11). 

Despite the fact that the respondents lived within a mile (on the average) 
from a gravel road, their major concern in terms of needed community facilities 
was with roads. About one-third of the respondents (concentrated mainly in 
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Table 9.—Opinions on Why People who have Ceased to Farm Continue to Reside on Farms, 
Per Cent of Operators by Type of Opinion and Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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areas I and II) were of the opinion that paved roads were needed in their 
community. The respondents probably wished to have roads which would be 
kept passable throughout the year, and to which they would have easy access 
from their farmsteads during winter. 


Although a relatively small number (53 per cent) of the respondents had 
electric lighting in their homes, only 16 per cent expressed the opinion that 


Table 10.— Opinions on Needed Improvements in Community Facilities and Services and Social 
Conditions, Number and Per Cent of Farm Operators by Type of Opinion and Area, 
Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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A total of 30 respondents referred to one or more of the facilities and services listed. 
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Table 11. Opinions on Needed Improvements Relating to Farming and Other Aspects of Rural 
Life, Number and Per Cent of Operators by Type of Opinion and 
Area, Prince Edward Island Study, 1959 
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the introduction of electricity into their community was one of the improve- 
ments required. As in the case of roads, the respondents suggesting the need 
for this facility in their communities were concentrated in areas I and II. 
Improvements in school facilities and the curriculum were suggested by about 
eight per cent of the respondents. They mentioned that schools in their areas 
should be improved and enlarged. They were also concerned with the subjects 
taught in rural schools; specifically it was suggested that agriculture should 
be included in the curriculum! and physical training should be made com- 
pulsory. Some vocational training should also be added but the type of training 
desired was not specified. 

The relatively small proportion of respondents who thought there was a 
need for improvements in educational facilities and programs would suggest 
that, in general, they are content with the present situation. Regarding voca- 
tional training or education in agriculture in particular, this is available to 
Prince Edward Island people at the Agricultural College in Truro, Nova Scotia, 
at no cost other than board and room. However, the Canada Department of 
Labour found that there is an apparent lack of demand by Prince Edward 
Island farmers for such training for their sons.2 The reason suggested for 
this lack of interest is that farmers apparently wish their sons to enter other 
vocations and lack appreciation of a need for specific training in agriculture 
for future farmers. Considering (1) the small number of respondents (22, or 
eight per cent) who had any suggestion to make regarding improvements in 
training or education, and (2) the fact that Prince Edward Island is primarily 
an agricultural area, the findings of the 1959 Prince Edward Island study 
concur with those in the report issued by the Department of Labour. 


1 The subject of agriculture was replaced in public schools by natural science some years 
ago. See Vocational Training Program in Canada, Report No. 5, Department of Labour, Canada, 
in ing aaaln with federal and provincial government agencies and other groups, June 1959, 
page 29. 

* Vocational Training Program in Canada, Report No. 5, Department of Labour, Canada, 
co-operation with federal and provincial government agencies and other groups, June 1959. 
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Various other facilities were mentioned by the respondents in their opinions 
on needed community improvements. The most frequently mentioned was the 
telephone; a total of 19 respondents suggested the need of telephones in their 
community, and most of these were located in areas II and III. Other facilities 
mentioned were medical services, community halls, fire equipment, and trans- 
portation to and from the Island. 

Forty-eight of the 70 respondents who referred to social conditions thought 
that what was needed to improve their community was more farmers. They 
suggested that people should be helped to get established on the vacant farms 
in the area, “young people should be encouraged to remain on farms”; electricity 
should be introduced and roads improved in an effort to encourage people 
to stay on farms. Twelve respondents suggested that there should be more 
entertainment facilities, such as theatres and social clubs. Ten respondents 
thought that the required improvements in their communities could be brought 
about by the people concerned. They suggested that people adopt a more 
aggressive approach to the social affairs of the community, and that some 
trained leadership be made available by the government. 

As is indicated in Table 11, more than one-fifth (62) of the respondents 
thought their communities could be improved by improving conditions on the 
farms themselves. Higher farm income was suggested as the chief requirement; 
it should be brought about by government action in supporting farm product 
prices and in the area of marketing. More credit at more lenient terms would 
help already established farmers and young people who wish to start farming 
and farmers should also be assisted in obtaining hired labor. Respondents were 
concerned also about the high cost of machinery and suggested that the farmers 
themselves lower these costs by way of sharing or co-operative use of 
machinery. Other farmers suggested that what their community needed was 
improved agricultural policies or programs. 

Twenty-one respondents, all on commercial farms, expressed the opinion 
that greater activity in farm organizations would be a means toward improving 
conditions in their communities. This was expressed in terms such as “more 
support should be given to Junior farm organizations’, ‘farmers should be 
more interested in farm organizations” and in co-operative movements. Related 
to this is the suggestion of 15 other respondents that ‘‘more trained farm 
leadership” should be made available to farmers, by the government, through 
its extension personnel. 

Sixteen respondents said that their communities should improve the 
general appearance of their homes and farmsteads. Eighteen of the respondents 
(one or more in each area) had entered the Rural Beautification contest at 
some time during the past, and 238 others indicated by their statements that 
they knew the general purposes of the contest. 

One or two of the respondents in each area suggested that making non- 
farm work available within their community would be an improvement. This 
was expressed in terms as ‘‘we need more winter employment’, and greater 
efforts should be made at “promoting industry in this area’. Twenty-four 
respondents were satisfied with existing conditions in their communities. 
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FARM FAMILIES AS CONSUMERS OF HOME AND FARM LABOR-SAVING 
EQUIPMENT 


HELEN C. ABELL 


In the economic life of any nation farmers and their families perform 
the essential role of primary producers of food and fibre. 

In Canada where farming has long passed the subsistence stage, farm 
families as well as urban families play an important role as consumers of 
the many processed and manufactured goods which form the material basis for 
our nation’s relatively high level of living. 

The farm family must also devote a large part of its purchasing power to 
machinery and equipment essential to farm business operations. 

As part of a special study of 352 Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers, 
data were collected which permitted the calculation of the appropriate value 
of all major items of labor-saving farm equipment and machinery and of 
household appliances and equipment owned by these farm families in July 
19591. 

The approximate value of all of this equipment for the 352 survey farms 
amounted to $3,670,869. The average value was $10,465 per farm. This value 
ranged from an investment as low as $450 on one farm to $25,930 on another. 

Thus, of every $100 invested in labor-saving equipment on farms and in 
the farm homes about $87 had been spent as a part of the business of farming 
and $13 for family living facilities. 

Because of the diversity in the size and nature of farm enterprises there is 
a considerable variation between farms in the investment in farm equipment 
and machinery. In our study this investment ranged from $100 to $24,500 
per farm’. The average value was $9,063, the modal value $7,500 and the 
median value $8,5003. 

There was evidence of a more even distribution between farm homes in 
the investment in home equipment and appliances. About four in five homes 
had equipment valued between $1,000 and $2,000. The investment per home 
ranged from $398 to $3,012. The average value was $1,387 and both the 
median and modal values were $1,376. 

The number and proportion of farm families, at varying levels of invest- 
ment in each of these types of labor-saving equipment are shown in Table 1. 

The number and proportion of families, at varying levels of investment 
in both home and labor-saving equipment, are shown in Table 2. 

As already mentioned, for most families the proportional investment of 
each $100 invested in equipment was about $87 for farm equipment and $13 
for home equipment. However, in some farm families this proportion was quite 
different. In about 18 of every 100 families the proportion invested in farm 
equipment was less than $80 with a correspondingly higher proportion of $20 
or more invested in home equipment. At the other extreme, in about 25 of 
every 100 families the proportion invested in farm equipment was $90 or 
more with a correspondingly lower proportion of $10 or less invested in home 
equipment. 





1 Estimated average dollar values for the farm equipment and machinery items were pro- 
vided by the Farm Economics and Statistics Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Corresponding values for home equipment and appliance items were supplied by the Home 
Economics Service of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

2One farm was in the process of changing owners at the time of the study. On this farm 
ee were no major items of farm equipment or machinery still in the possession of the 
amily. 

’This average value of $9,063 for major items of farm equipment and machinery closely 
approximates the figure of $9,442 given for machinery on Canadian farms typed as “mixed 
crops and livestock, including dairy products” as found in Table 2, page 7 of Publication 1137, 
Nov. 1961, “Farm Management Data from Illustration Station Farms 1953-1958”, Experimental 
Farms Service, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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The proportional investment in each of these two types of equipment was 
correlated with the calculated values of all items of this equipment. The 
general proportion of 87:13 was most commonly found among families with 
a total equipment investment ranging between $7,000 and $13,000. Among the 


Table 1.—Calculated Investment in Major Items of Labor-saving Farm Machinery and Equipment 


and in Home Appliances and Equipment, 352 Ontario Farm Families, 1959 
























































Farm machinery and equipment Home appliances and equipment 
Families Families 
Dollars invested Dollars invested 
Number | Per cent Number | Per cent 
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Se OU ISTO; SOD wes ds Coe eee 20 6 
Witaleseoe cee. 352 100 POUL cee ease ee 352 100 

Average per farm =$9, 063 , Average per farm home=$1, 387 

Table 2.—Calculated Investment in Major Items of Labor-saving Equipment for 
Both Farm and Home, 352 Ontario Farm Families, 1959 
Dollars invested Number | Per cent 
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Average investment = $10,465 
APPENDIX 


Table 1 (A).—Relationship Between Total Calculated Investment in Major Items of Labor-saving 


Home and Farm Equipment and Ratio of Investment in Farm 
Equipment and Machinery, 352 Ontario Farm Families, 1959 
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Table 1(B).—_Summary of Table 1(A) 





Families with ratio of farm to total farm and 
home equipment investment 


Proportionately | Approximately | Proportionately 




















more spent at general more spent 
Families with investment on home proportions on farm 
than farm of 87:13 than home Total 
(85 per cent or (86 to 90 per (91 per cent or 
less on farm) cent on farm) more on farm) 
No. % No. % No. q No. | % 
Below average 
($7000 or less) sc ce eee 83 51 5 4 1 2 s9 | 25 
| 
Average 
(3% OOP TOsL 3, O00) cre ves ore eatin 79 49 79 61 13 yap 171 49 
Above average 
(Sia, OOL to 2b, 000). seca eae 0 0 46 a 46 76 92 26 
Total eee 162 100 136 100 66 106 302 100 


families with a total investment of less than $7,000 the proportion was nearer 
80:20 and among families with an investment above $13,000 it was 90 or more 
for farm equipment to 10 or less for home equipment}. 

Expenditures for home equipment are much less elastic than those for 
farm equipment, as revealed by the fact that the lower the level of total 
expenditure for labor-saving home and farm equipment the higher was the 
proportion of this expenditure for home equipment. It has long been observed 
that farming is predominantly a family enterprise and hence expenditures for 
farm family living and farm production automatically compete for shares of 
family budgets”. 

From this study of Ontario farm families it would seem that this need to 
choose between expenditures for farm labor-saving equipment or for home 
labor-saving equipment is still very real for at least one family in every 
five. 

To some extent consumer education efforts can help these families in 
making necessary choices. However, special efforts aimed at increasing income 
levels for these families would seem to be more pertinent. These efforts might 
be aimed at measures such as changing production and/or marketing practices, 
encouraging and providing training and employment in non-farm work for 
certain family members as well as educational programs of farm and home 
management. 





1 Supporting data for these findings are found in Tables 1(A) and 1(B) of the Appendix. 

2See Elasticities of Expenditures for Family Living Farm Production and Savings, United 
States, 1946, by T. Wilson Longmore and Carl C. Taylor in Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 1, Feb. 1951. 
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COST OF PRODUCING POTATOES ON SELECTED 
NEW BRUNSWICK FARMS IN 1959 
G. C. RETSON 


Information on the cost of producing potatoes was collected in 1960, as 
part of a broader study of the potato enterprise, on 31 New Brunswick farms.} 
These farms were located in the commercial potato growing areas of Carleton, 
Madawaska, Victoria, and York counties. The growers interviewed provided 
detailed information on the production and marketing of the 1959 crop. One 
may note, here, for a proper interpretation of the findings, that 1959 was a 
rather favorable year for the production of potatoes in the area surveyed. 
Yields were only one per cent below and prices 47 per cent above the average 
in the province as a whole for the previous ten years. 


Acreage.—The potato acreage, on the 31 farms, ranged from five to 160 
acres and averaged 38.2 acres per farm. The farmers were asked what they 
considered to be the best acreage for efficient production. Their answers 
varied, of course, but the average went as high as 50.5 acres; this is as much as 
12.3 acres above the average acreage in potatoes on the 31 farms. As would 
be expected from these answers, as many as 21 growers planned to increase 
their potato acreage. 

One would find it difficult, however, to assess the effect of an increase in 
acreage on the size of net returns. Many interrelationships must be considered. 
For example, a decline in labor requirements is likely to reduce costs provided 
it be not offset by a corresponding increase in wage rates. An increase in 
acreage followed by average or above-average yields will have differing effects 
depending on whether prices increase or decrease. Acreage, labor and other 
inputs as well as yield and prices all combine to determine the size of 
returns. Moreover, high returns in a given year, in a given area, encourage 
competition within and outside the area and, unless market demand increases 
accordingly, prices and returns are likely to decline. 


Use of Land.—Land costs include the cost of the rented land and that 
part of the taxes and interest on investment which must be allocated to the 
potato acreage. Land values ranged from $30 to $100 and averaged $53 an 
acre. The somewhat higher charge for land use, on low cost than on medium 
and high cost farms (Table 2), is chiefly a reflection of the higher land values 
on low cost than on other farms. 

The tax charge for the use of the land, which averaged $0.74 an acre, 
represents only part of the potato enterprise’s share of the total farm tax bill. 
Taxes arising from assessment on buildings and machinery were included in 
the charges for the use of equipment and storage. Taxes exert a great influence 
on production costs in some areas of New Brunswick. However, they vary 
greatly, on a “per acre” basis, from farm to farm and from area to area. For 
the 31 farms included in our study, they ranged from $1.49 to $10.40 per 
crop acre. The operator with the highest production costs paid $468 in taxes; 
these taxes were levied on a farm covering 100 acres, 45 of which were in 
crops. 


Labor.—The growers supplied us with a record of the time spent on the 
various operations required to produce and market the crop. With the excep- 
tion of a small amount of custom work, seed cutting, and potato picking, 
which were charged to the enterprise on a cash basis, labor averaged 51 hours 


1For details on that study, see Retson, G. C., “The Potato Enterprise on New Brunswick 
Farms”, The Economic Annalist, August 1961. pp. 80-83. 
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an acre or 0.4 hours a barrel. This labor included that of the operator and his 
family as well as that of the hired workers; when charged to the enterprise 
at an average rate of $0.75 an hour, it resulted in a charge of $38.39 an acre 
or $0.28 a barrel. Because of its importance, as an element of cost, we have 
organized Table 3 to supply the reader with a detailed description of the 
labor required for various operations. 


Seed.—The growers used 11.9 barrels of seed an acre, on the average, and 
planted at the rate of about 10 barrels of cut seed an acre. Seed cutting (listed 
separately from custom work in Table 1) was generally hired done at a custom 
rate of 50 cents a barrel. 


Potato prices were rising in the Spring of 1959 and charges for seed thus 
varied considerably. Some low cost operators purchased seed early in the 
year at prices ranging from $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel but one high cost grower 
paid as much as $8.00 a barrel for one lot of seed. About 46 per cent of the 
seed was purchased and the charge, for all seed used, averaged $2.66 a barrel. 


Fertilizer—Commercial fertilizer was applied at rates ranging from 1,600 
to 2,500 pounds and averaging 2,054 pounds an acre. Seven different fertilizer 
mixtures were used, the most popular being 6-12-8. There was little variation 
in rates of application between high and low cost farms but the low operators 
purchased their fertilizer in greater volume and at slightly lower prices. Manure 
was applied at an average rate of 0.4 tons an acre. The low rate of application 
reflects the fact that only six of the 31 farms applied manure on potato land. As 
there was some difference of opinion among growers, as to its value on potatoes, 
no charge was made for manure. The enterprise, however, was charged for 
the labor and equipment used in loading, hauling, and applying the manure. 
Because of the residual value of manure, the charge was prorated on the basis 
of one-half of the labor and equipment cost for manure applied in the current 
year, one-third of the cost of that applied the previous year and one-sixth 
of the cost of that applied two years before on the potato land. 


Spray.—Growers applied an average of eight pesticide sprays. On 80 per 
cent of the farms a killing spray was also applied before harvesting. There 
was little variation in number of sprays between high and low cost farms. 


Table 1.—Cost of Producing Potatoes, 31 Selected Farms, New Brunswick, 1959-60 
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Low cost farms purchased supplies in greater volume and had slightly lower 
spray costs per acre. Included in the item of spray is a small charge for 
materials used for weed control, treating seed, and disinfecting storage. 


Picking.—Picking was hired done on a piece work basis at a cost of from 
18 to 23 cents a barrel. As in the case of seed cutting, it is shown as a separate 
item and is not included in the charge for labor. The variation in picking 
costs, per acre, (Table 2) are largely attributable to differences in yields. The 
stoniness of many of the soils and the general availability of labor restricts the 
use of mechanical harvesters in some of the potato growing areas of New 
Brunswick. 


Table 2.—The Relation of Cost of Production, per Barrel, to Various Aspects of Organization and 
Management of the Potato Enterprise, 31 Selected Farms, New Brunswick, 1959-60 
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Table 3.—Labor Requirements for Various Operations, 31 Selected Potato Enterprises, 
New Brunswick, 1959 
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Storage.—Included in the charge for storage are rented storage and de- 
preciation, interest, taxes, repairs and insurance on owned storage. Also 
included are operating costs such as electricity and fuel. Within the three cost 
groups storage charges varied considerably, reflecting the quality of storage 
facilities and the size of the crop in storage. 


Use of Equipment.—Tractor, truck, and other equipment costs (shown 
separately in Table 1 and combined in Table 2) include charges for deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes, insurance and storage, as well as operating costs. The 
enterprise was charged for the use of general farm machinery used on potato 
operations as well as for specialized potato equipment. The variation in charges, 
for use of equipment, (Table 2) reflects the relative level of investment in 
equipment, per acre, on low, medium and high cost farms. 


Cost of Production.—The total cost of producing potatoes on the 31 farms 
averaged $233 an acre or $1.67 per 165-lb. barrel. The cost per barrel was 
computed on a field-run yield basis. Assuming that potatoes held for seed 
or home use were the equivalent of those sold for seed or table stock, the 
cost of production averaged $1.82 per barrel of marketable potatoes. Included 
in this cost were storage, grading and delivery charges. 

Table 1 lists the various items of cost, on a “per acre” and on a “per 
barrel” basis, and gives the percentage which each item represents of the 
total cost of producing potatoes. To provide some description of farm-to-farm 
variations in costs and returns, and of the relation between these costs and 
returns and various aspects of enterprise organization and management, the 
farms were then subdivided, in Table 2, in three groups, namely, low, medium 
and high cost farms. 

Low production costs and high returns were associated with above- 
average ratings in size of enterprise, yield per acre, and efficiency in the use 
of labor. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1960. Heighton, V. A., Ottawa, September 1961. 
DD. Lo. 

This statistical report on credit unions’ growth and activities in 1960 is 
divided into two parts. The first one deals with individual or local credit 
unions and the second with provincial central credit unions and the Canadian 
Co-operative Credit Society. 


School Milk in Canada. Drayton, L. E., S. E. Kidd and D. W. Oke. Ottawa. 
December 1961. pp. iii + 33. 

The production of dairy products, in Canada, exceeds its consumption, at 
current prices. As part of this pattern, the consumption of fluid milk is at 
about the levels prevailing during the 1930’s and greatly below the levels of 
the immediate postwar period. This situation is giving great concern to the 
dairy industry. 

The distribution of milk, through schools, is sometimes suggested as a 
means of increasing its consumption. The present report should help answer 
some, if not most, of the questions incidental to that method of distribution. 

It brings forward the results of a study designed to provide information 
on (a) the prevalence of school milk programs, (b) the methods used to 
distribute milk through schools, (c) the quantity of milk consumed in schools 
in typical cities, (d) the factors which lead to the effectiveness of school milk 
programs, and (e) the benefits which arise from such programs. 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Volume 10, No. 10, 
FAO, Rome. October 1961. 

This issue of the Bulletin has an article on Food Marketing Developments 
in Western Europe, notes on Grains and Cocoa in the European Economic Com- 
munity, and statistical tables on production, trade and prices for various farm 
products. 


The State of Food and Agriculture, 1961. FAO, Rome. 1961. pp. viii + 177. 

FAO’s 1960-61 review of the state of food and agriculture deals chiefly 
with agricultural production, changes in stocks of agricultural products, eco- 
nomic activity and the demand for agricultural products, food supplies and 
consumption, farm prices and incomes, consumer prices, institutional agricul- 
tural credit, agricultural policies and development plans, and the short-term 
outlook for agriculture. 

The review itself is followed by two chapters that are concerned with 
some of the most important problems in agricultural development. One chapter 
reviews and appraises the agrarian reform policies which have been enacted 
in recent years and the other reviews the developments which have occurred, 
since 1945, in agricultural extension, education and research services in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Ontario Farm Management and Accounting Report, 1960—All Types of Farms. 
Publication 315, Ontario Department of Agriculture. Toronto. August 1961. 
pp. 29. 

“The farm management and accounting project, a joint project of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, and the 
Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
was started in 1946 by the former institution with fewer than 50 records. 
Since that time the number of records analysed has steadily increased, with 
the result that in the early part of 1961, 548 farmers sent completed account 
books to the Ontario Agricultural College for summary and analysis by the 
joint staffs of the two departments, who share the responsibility for the 
project.” 

The present report is an “‘overall report for all completed records for the 
year 1960.” Section A deals with Ontario Farm Business—1960, under the 
following subheadings: General Farm Economic Conditions, and Labour Incomes 
of Farms in Accounting Projects. Section B deals with Receipts, Expenses and 
Labour Incomes of Eight Types of Farms—1960 and Section C with Important 
Factors Affecting Profit. 


Significant Tables from 1,222 Dairy Cost Records, Ontario D.H.1.A., 1959-1960. 
Farm Economics and Statistics Branch in co-operation with Livestock Branch, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 1961. pp. 30. 

A report which “contains over 50 significant tables selected to illustrate 
some dairy management practice.” 

Canada 1961, The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent Progress. 
Prepared by the Information Service Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1961. 

An illustrated handbook which provides an annual survey of the Canadian 
economy and information on recent economic, social and cultural developments. 
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1960 Saskatchewan Farm Business Summary of 42 Farm Management Clubs, 
382 Club Members. McRorie, H. D., J. K. Gronsdahl, J. F. Hickie, J. L. Drew 
and G. E. Lee. Extension Report No. 3. Regina, Saskatchewan. 

PartelseJulye1961l2epp-2o0. 
Part 2. August 1961. pp. 43. 

Part 1 is concerned with the over-all performance of the farms. The farm 
capital and the labor force are divided into their respective components to 
supply a measure of the various investment relationships and of efficiency in 
the use of labor. 

Part 2 classifies farms according to size and type and supplies a detailed 
analysis of cost and income. Its purpose is to establish bench mark levels of the 
main types of investments, costs, and returns. 


Grain Corn Costs of Production Study. Report on 1960 Results. Dorling, M. J. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. Guelph, 
Ontario. September 1961. pp. 8 + Tables, Charts and Appendix. 


A report on a research project sponsored jointly by the Canada Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the O.A.C. It is chiefly concerned with corn 
yields and costs of producing corn for a stratified random sample of 124 farms, 
in 1960, in the counties of Essex, Kent, and Lambton. 


Grain Corn Acreages and Production in Ontario in Recent Years. Dorling, M. J. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. Guelph, 
Ontario. September 1961. pp. 21 + Appendix. 


A report on trends in the production of corn, in Ontario, and of com- 
petitive crops, namely soybeans, oats, mixed grains, winter wheat, and dry 
beans. This report brings together some of the results of a research project 
sponsored jointly by the Canada Department of Agriculture (Extra Mural 
Research Project 104) and the Department of Agricultural Economics of the 
O.A.C. 


Report on Ontario Hog Contracts. Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Ontario Agricultural College. Guelph, Ontario. September 1961. pp. 4. 


The first part of the report deals with Hog Feeding Contracts—Credit 
Contracts, Flat Fee Contracts, Flat Fee plus Incentive Contracts, and The 
Security Required for Credit. Part Il is concerned with Weanling Production 
Contracts—Guaranteed Price of Weanling Pigs, Guaranteed Price of Weanling 
plus Credit Arrangements, Lease Type Contract, Flat Fee Type and Incentive 
Weanling Contracts, Length of Time Period of the Contract, and Changes in 
Management Decision Rights. 


Broiler Contracts in Ontario. Trant, G. I. and J. H. Nurse. Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. Guelph, Ontario. Septem- 
ber. 1961.: pp. 10: 


The authors have organized their review and analysis under the following 
headings: Extent of Contracts and Changes in Plant Capacity; Types of 
Growers; Duration of Agreements; Premiums; Types of Payment Schemes; 
eee Received by Growers; Prices Paid by Growers for Feed and Chicks; and 

rofits. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 
















































































Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and Se 
Year General |—-————————-———__ Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 
Month _ |sale Price tural See ee or OT rey Food | Produe- 
Total Field Animal | Products| Gon Equip- tion 
osites |mment and 
P Materials> 
1935-39 = 100 1949=100 
1926 aren ore 130.3 144.4 158.5 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.6 cles 
G27 oe enaes ene 138.6 149.4 131.2 119.9 74.6 Gosia Geen ee 
O28 a rcncrchins + 125.6 136.3 134.3 129.3 118.3 75.0 ML htAe aan nidtche 
19292 cerrae 124.6 140.8 137.2 127.9 aS 75.8 Ga 5l So eee 
1930) eee 112.9 119.5 105.8 117.0 105.6 75.3 G5 AGH See... verte 
TKO ewes, cen 94.0 78.9 65.0 Ree ro Bo 100.9 92.2 67.9 LHS Gol ae ee deca 
LOSOMErt eee 86.9 65.5 60.4 TO); alc weer 93.3 89.3 61.7 AD 34 Seo. 
1033 eyes 87.4 69.3 69.3 OORZ il es/.c eee 89.8 88.8 58.8 AD 3)" ees eee 
1954 ere 93.4 83.5 80.5 SOuOult wee cme 95.5 96.8 59.6 AG SD als Meroe ee 
ICRING Gabo aede 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 ATmie, 41.4 
OSG MES ee 96.8 97.9 102%, 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
OR fierce tere Pe eel G 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
1938.4 28 eee 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 Goat Ble 49.6 
19398eee ee 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 (I 50.2 53.3 
LOA Se eye.s eye 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
TOA ey ree 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
ee Se 123.0 V2 ia 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
WOAS TRY aes s 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
eye soe me 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
O45 Se eee 1ezaT 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1946e eee ce 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 dle 70.0 83.8 
O47 aes cache, cists 163.3 192.2 184.1 200. 2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1 OF i i ae 193.4 Zone 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 Lal 97.0 97.5 96.4 
O49. OR lars 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1O5OM Se eetecc PANSY 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
1 er 240.2 268.6 200. 4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 T1397. 7 s0 116.6 
1952. . 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
195 3 etna 220 ie 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
O54 Aarne core 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Zolee 203.3 116.2 i574 128.5 
[95D meee 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 202.0 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
OD blames cae 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
MOD T: aerate noe 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 PAT es 121.9 118.6 155.4 
1958), Sereocucme 227.8 222.9 1714 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 12251 153.0 
1959). hoes 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 Ala 165.4 
1960s cade wins 230.9 222.5 180.9 264.1 244.6 Datel 20a 128.0 122.2 167.6 
UGG lees ese aie 233.3 219.6 169.1 270.0 245.6 281.0 226.7 12902 124.0 172.5 
1961 
Jane PBR ORY 169.6 Pde 248.4 271.8 223.5 129.2 124.4 165.8 
1s) oper e 231.6 222.8 169.2 276.3 240 ih eet ay See) oe See ae 128.9 124.0 166.3 
Mar... Doline 218.5 168.4 268.6 DAG SA Ae oe 129.1 124.0 165.5 
April. 230.9 215.2 168.7 20150 242.7 283.4 226.6 129.1 123.9 168.5 
2 oe cai eh Dalene 216.0 167.6 264.4 QATAG TIRE Pe Ferns ee eee 129.0 owe 169.1 
JUNC ses jcia- ooe 231.4 218.7 172.8 264.7 244. Lal... eee eae eee 129.0 123.5 2rd, 
ailivaseee eee 234.5 218.4 ARS 265.3 244 48 Oe oe eee Tae, 129.0 124.9 172.5 
Aug... 234.5 214.0 162.6 265.4 244.6 287.8 230.0 129.1 25a 175.4 
Sept... 200.0 216.0 159.8 212008 DAT Sea Bi etl ee aan 129.1 123.2 177.4 
Oct... 230.0 PAIRS 159.3 Dose CO ely a NA es oP 9 | ae 2 PAD L2a.0 Wie 
Nov.. 235.0 216.6 158.2 275.0 PE eI. eas Behe cll anto.ct Hreseen-a 2 129.7 123.6 179.2 
Dec... 236.5 PAVED) 159.8 274.2 DAT ON teeter eres | ane 129.8 124.5 180.7 
1962 
Jan, Sept + 237.0 218.9 166.7 271.0 DAT Aulis strates abel llacxe thereat 129.7 124.8 178.6 
Hebvceer cues 237.2 219.2 167.5 270.8 ZAGEG. ||. Aemnee tee ee nee eer eters 129.8 125 0S eee eee 
Marea BRYA Divino 167.1 26758 hc oe elie eee 129.7 1244 5 ae ee 

















Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 

Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, 
binder twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth.—Commenting on the problems of a growing economy, 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada said, in his annual report for 1961: 

“Over the years a growing economy needs a growing stock of money, and 
this need can, in my judgment, best be met by a flexible monetary policy 
which permits the money supply to change at different rates in different 
periods so that it makes a contribution to achieving credit conditions which 
are appropriate to changing economic circumstances. I believe that the 
monetary expansion that occurred in the second half of 1961 was appro- 
priate in the circumstances of the time and that it was of material assistance 
in maintaining credit conditions in Canada which encouraged and sustained 
this phase of economic expansion. Without it, credit would have been less 
readily available and its cost would have been greater, and the desired 
growth in spending on goods and services in Canada would have been 
retarded. Moreover, the easing in credit conditions in Canada relative to 
those in the United States helped in removing the upward pressure on 
the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar and facilitated the 
movement of the exchange rate to a more appropriate level. 
By improving the international competitive position of Canadian industry, 
the recent decline in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar provides 
our economy with a special opportunity to attack the major problems of 
adjustment that have confronted us since the intense resource development 
boom came to an end several years ago. If full advantage is to be taken 
of the present opportunity to achieve a significant increase in output and 
employment in the exporting industries and in import-competing industries, 
it is clearly essential that a fresh upward thrust of domestic prices and 
costs should be avoided and that all sectors of the economy should actively 
seek out and vigorously exploit the opportunities for new business now 
available.” 

Population.—Canada’s population reached the 18,238,247 figure on June 1, 
1961 according to the final count of the 1961 census. Population increased by 
4.2 million or 30 per cent since the 1951 census; the increase was 2.1 million 
or 19 per cent in the preceding 1941-51 decade. 

The gain in the 1951-61 decade was very evenly distributed between the 
two five-year periods—2,071,362 in 1951-56 and 2,157,456 in 1956-61. The rate 
of growth, however, was slightly lower in the 1956-61 than in the 1951-56 
period, amounting to 13.4 per cent in the former and 14.8 per cent in the 
latter period. 

Population numbers and percentage increases, for Canada as a whole and 
by province or territory, were as follows: 





























Population by provinces Percentage increases 

1961 1956 1951 1951-61 1956-61 1951-56 

CANADA sere oe «bases eto ckk 18,238,247 16,088,791 14,009,429 30.2 13.4 14.8 
Newfoundland.............. 457,853 415,074 361,416 26.7 10.3 14.8 
Prince Edward Island...... 104, 629 99, 285 98,429 6.3 5.4 0.9 
Nova Scotia... Hees RETR 737,007 694,717 642, 584 14.7 6.1 8.1 
New Brunswick.. DS, bP RIG. 597, 936 554, 616 515, 697 15.9 7.8 Uae 
CTMEDEG. c=: . «+ oerere See 5,259,211 4, 628,378 4,055, 681 29.7 1356 14.1 
SUA TIO <th.o. a4 has oe SEE 6, 236, 092 5,404, 933 4,597,542 35.6 15.4 17.6 
PUTO ct ec ae ey othe eis ER 921, 686 850, 040 776, 541 18.7 8.4 9.5 
Saskatchewan ¢..2 2.2 forte: 925,181 880, 665 831, 728 12 5.0 5.9 
LAIOCS et: ee ane Ons oe eae 1,331, 944 1h I, Sa 939, 501 41.8 18.6 19.5 
British Columpbiasi..!.. 0: 1,629,082 1,398,464 1,165, 210 39.8 16.5 20.0 
PTO dtoctany dtelel.e hens ntl 14, 628 12,190 9,096 60.8 20.0 34.0 
Northwest Territories...... 22,998 19,313 16, 004 43.7 19.1 20.7 
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Investment.—A recent survey made by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce shows that present plans for capital spending by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy call for total outlays of $8.6 billion in 1962. These outlays 
would exceed those of 1961 by six per cent. Outlays for construction are 
expected to be about five per cent higher and the value of machinery purchases 
eight per cent higher. A continuing high proportion of Canada’s gross national 
product is thus being devoted to the expansion, modernization, and renewal of 
her productive facilities. 

Imports.—Preliminary figures released by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
indicate that commodity imports into Canada reached a new record value, for 
the month of January, of $493 million in January 1962. Commodity imports 
rose 14.3 per cent from $431.2 million in January 1961 and 9.2 per cent from the 
previous January peak of $451.6 million in 1957. Part of the higher value 
reflects the difference in the exchange value of the Canadian dollar. The January 
1962 total also includes $12.6 million for imports of military aircraft from the 
United States, financed under mutual defence arrangements. 

Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index rose only slightly from 
129.7 in January to 129.8 in February. Increases occurred in the food, clothing, 
transportation, health and personal care, and recreation and reading com- 
ponents; decreases in the tobacco and alcohol component; and the housing 
component remained steady. 

Farm Prices.——The index of farm prices of agricultural products (1935- 
39 = 100) declined from 248.2 in January 1961 to 242.8 in December 1961 and 
then rose to 243.0 in January 1962. In January 1962, slight increases in the 
prices of grains and livestock and a larger increase in the price of potatoes 
offset a big reduction in egg prices. 

Farm Income.—Total farm net income in Canada, in 1961, including changes 
in farm inventories of grains and livestock is estimated at $1,006.0 million. 
This total is about 24 per cent below the revised estimate of $1,319.6 million 
for 1960 and the lowest since 1957 when it was estimated at $1,058.3 million. 

Farm operating expenses continued to rise but most of the decline in farm 
net income, in 1961 from 1960, can be attributed to the reduction in the produc- 
tion of Prairie grain crops in 1961 and the resultant drop in the year-end 
inventories of grain on farms. Realized farm net income, which excludes the 
effects of inventory changes, was estimated at $1,313.2 million, or $10 million 
above the revised figure for 1960 and 2.4 per cent above the average of 
$1,282.7 million for the 1956-60 five-year period. 

Farm cash income reached an all-time high of $2,928.9 million in 1961, 
exceeding the previous record of $2,589.1 million in 1952 by 2.4 per cent and 
the $2,781.5 million realized in 1960 by 5.3 per cent. Major contributions to 
the increase in cash farm income between 1960 and 1961 were higher returns 
from sales of wheat, flaxseed, tobacco, cattle, calves, hogs, dairy and poultry 
products, and increased Canadian Wheat Board participation payments. 

In 1961, farm net income rose only in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 
Owing to large declines in year-end farm inventories of grain in the three 
Prairie provinces total farm net income in those provinces declined appreciably; 
realized income, however, remained at the same level in Manitoba and was 
higher in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Much lower returns from sales of potatoes 
in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick greatly contributed to the decline 
in both realized and total farm net income in those two provinces. 


CORRECTIONS 
Page 9 of the February 1962 issue: 
(a) in Table 6, read ‘“‘Lack of farm labor” instead of ‘Lack other farm 
labor” in box head of column 4. 
(b)| in Table 7, under “No opinion,” for Area I, read “22” instead of ~27. 
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TRENDS IN FOOD CONSUMPTION IN CANADA, 1951-60 
S. Er Kapp 


The pattern of per capita food consumption in Canada has changed sig- 
nificantly in the last decade. There has been an increase in the consumption 
of meat, poultry, eggs, fruit, and vegetables. The consumption of dairy 
products, oils and fats, and sugars and syrups has remained relatively constant, 
while that of cereals and dried legumes has fallen sharply. 

Dairy Products——The consumption of fluid milk and cream in Canada has 
averaged about 392 pounds per person, annually, between 1951 and 1960. The 
rate of consumption has fluctuated between 382 pounds and 405 pounds per 
person but, despite such changes, no trend is discernible. On the other hand, 
the consumption of fluid milk by-products, particularly skim milk, has increased 
steadily. 

The consumption of creamery butter was relatively stable at between 
19.0 and 19.5 pounds per person between 1951 and 1957 but has since declined 
to only 16.2 pounds in 1960.. 

Total cheese consumption rose from 5.71 pounds in 1951 to 7.29 pounds 
per person in 1960, as cheddar, processed and cottage cheese consumption 
all increased slightly. 

The domestic disappearance of powdered skim milk almost doubled, rising 
from 3.72 pounds to 6.55 pounds. 

Evaporated whole milk consumption was relatively steady at about 18 
pounds per person annually. 

The domestic disappearance of ice cream increased from 9.96 pounds 
per person to 12.65 pounds. 

Meat.—The consumption of meat in Canada has risen from 127.1 pounds 
per person in 1951 to 147.6 pounds in 1960, an increase of more than 20 
pounds. Beef consumption rose from 49.3 to 74.8 pounds between 1951 and 
1957 while pork consumption fell from 58.6 to 46.2 pounds. Since 1958, 
the consumption of beef has fallen to 69.2 pounds while that of pork has 
risen to 55.2 pounds per person. Thus, these products are substituted for 
each other. Together, they have made up between 84 and 86 per cent of 
Canadian meat consumption annually, and so have accounted for the greater 
part of the increase in total meat consumption in the last decade. 


Table 1.—Consumption of Dairy Products in Canada, 1951-60 


Milk and Fluid Powdered Evaporated 
cream milk by- | Creamery Total © |———_——_ Ice 
(as milk)® | products? butter cheese® Skim Whole cream 
milk milk 


— pounds per person — 











1951 ..-2 ees 384.14 10.19 19.2 5.71 3.72 17.86 9.96 
NOG 2c ees ihe Ses 381.80 10.93 19.0 5.82 3.51 18.33 10.34 
1058.09 .peleves 387.01 11.47 19.2 6.18 4.41 18.52 10.62 
ODES. Roos ds 388 .27 11.47 19:2 6.39 4.69 18.05 10.28 
TUGOM eee en eo 396.32 13.05 19.2 6.66 5.13 18.37 11.33 
ADDO Rites as ts: 405.10 13.72 19.5 6.43 5.08 18 .64 11.33 
SY 6 ae See ea 400.17 14,42 19.4 6.77 5.43 18 .23 11.66 
LOS, ha bid Tee" 396.08 14.39 18.3 6.86 6.43 17.73 18 ae iy 
19590. 8% 0.45. 393 .46 15.20 17.4 7.00 6.95 17.25 12.60 
1960 Shrass 42. 391.84 15.18 16.2 7.29 6.55 17.56 12.65 





® Includes milk equivalent of cream, and special, standard, and two per cent milk. Data for 1951-55 are unpublished 
revised data supplied by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

b Includes fluid skim milk, chocolate drink, and buttermilk, 

¢ Includes cheddar as such, process and other whole milk and cream cheese as such. 

Sourcz: Data supplied by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 2.—Consumption of Meat, Poultry, and Eggs in Canada, 1951-66 














Meats Eviscerated poultry 
Beef Fowl 
Total Total 

Beef Pork and and Turkey Eggs 

pork | meats chickens poultry 

— pounds per person — — pounds per person — — dozen— 

1901... Aiea ces Co ae 49.3 58 .6 107.9 127.1 15.0 fd 0) 18.0 20.0 
1952: eee ees 54.4 56.0 110.4 130.0 17.9 3.4 Pah 2.2 
1953..0M 5.5 f. A448 65.1 48.7 113.8 138% 15.9 3.5 19.8 22.9 
1954... ote meet. 70.2 45.4 115.6 136.0 16.6 4.7 AL ye 23 29 
195 Ge. bas oe 69.1 49.2 118.3 139.1 18.9 5.0 24.3 24.0 
W966. ceviaerecaaet. 72.0 49.5 121cp 143.3 19.2 6.0 25 .6 24.3 
TOSS ekee ee ceaeete 74.8 46.2 121.0 143.1 19.4 ae | 26.0 25.4 
1 Ope eae ee 64.8 Bled, 116.5 138 .4 21.1 6.0 27.6 24.8 
1059 Mert Awl. oes. He 64.4 58 .4 122.8 142.6 22.0 7.9 30.4 24.0 
BOG ete. crete aottets 69.2 59.2 124.4 147.6 20.9 6.4 27.8 24.0 


@ Total of beef, pork, veal, mutton and lamb, offal and canned meats. 
b Total of fowl and chicken, turkey, goose and duck. 
Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 


Veal consumption has been fluctuating between seven and nine pounds 
per person while that of mutton and lamb has risen from 2.0 to 3.2 pounds 
per person between 1951 and 1960. Offal and canned meat have each been 
consumed at an average rate of about five pounds per person annually. 

Poultry and Eggs.—The consumption of eviscerated poultry averaged about 
20 pounds per person between 1951 and 1955 but rose to an average of more 
than 27 pounds per person in the second half of the decade. Fowl and chicken 


consumption rose from 15.0 to 20.9 pounds per person and the consumption 
of turkey rose from 2.6 to 6.4 pounds between 1951 and 1960. Goose and 
duck remain relatively unimportant in the Canadian diet. 

Egg consumption rose from about 20 dozen in 1951 to about 24 dozen 
by the mid-fifties and stabilized at that level. 

Fish.—In the 1953-58 period, fish was consumed at the rate of about 13.5 
pounds per person annually. 

Oils and Fats.—The total consumption of edible oils and fats in Canada 
has remained relatively steady at about 50 pounds per person annually be- 
tween 1951 and 1960, but important changes have occurred in the consumption 


Table 3._Consumption of Oils and Fats in Canada, 1951-60 


Total Salad and Total 





hte Margarine Lard Shortening | cooking oils and 
oils fats 
— pounds per person — 

LOD AAAs i, hea sud 22.6 7.4 8.1 8.2 2.4 48.7 
TOT erin, hess Penne ae ee: 20.8 ews 9.4 3.3 Dat 48.9 
1953.. 20.9 1.5 8.4 9.2 2:0 48.5 
LOR Reece 3 ee Aner cetera | DORE 7.6 8.3 10.2 2.9 49.7 
LO cnn 5th Cee ick: ae 20.6 8.1 8.7, 027 2.4 49.5 
TORG SSeS, ees cea. « see 20.5 ae 7.4 9.7 2.7 48.0 
ACY Rebar pe a/b | Sane Jee PAN) 7.8 7.4 4 2.9 47.6 
LOO a abet ei taceonsteteaeaceiae 19.1 8.5 7.0 9.6 one 47.4 
js eee ee ee ee ae 18.1 8.7 10.3 9.2 ear 50.0 
LOCUS rer oe ener, ee 16.9 9.3 9.4 9.4 4.1 49.1 


Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 
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of the individual products in this group. In the 1951-57 period the consumption 
of all types of butter averaged 21.1 pounds while that of margarine averaged 
7.7 pounds. Butter consumption has since declined to 16.9 pounds in 1960 
while margarine consumption has risen to 9.3 pounds. 

Lard consumption has fluctuated between 7.0 and 10.3 pounds and shorten- 
ing between 8.2 and 10.2 pounds per person. However, these fluctuations 
have occurred because lard and shortening are good substitutes for each other. 
Their combined consumption has been relatively stable. 

Salad and cooking oils have shown an increase in consumption of 1.7 
pounds, rising from 2.4 to 4.1 pounds. 


Cereals.—Wheat flour, which is by far the most important cereal consumed 
in Canada, has registered a decline in consumption of more than 16 pounds, 
falling from 151.8 pounds in 1951 to 135.6 pounds in 1960. The consumption 
of breakfast food has remained relatively steady at about seven pounds, as 
has the rate of consumption of rice at about four or five pounds. Oatmeal 
and rolled oats consumption has fallen from over six pounds per person to 
4.9 pounds. The consumption of rye flour has risen steadily from 0.3 to 1.1 
pounds and that of corn flour and meal has risen from 0.8 pounds in 1951 
to 1.7 pounds in 1960. Pot and pearl barley, buckwheat flour, and soybean 
flour are together consumed at a rate of less than one pound per person 
annually. 


Table 4.—Consumption of Cereals in Canada, 1951-60 

















| Oatmeal 
Wheat and Rj Breakfast Total 
flour rolled age food cereals 
oats 
— pounds per person — 

POR Tae) bee ee ce SRG A COAT 15128 65 4.8 Holl 171.5 
(OSC Boe a Rk AM. |. dE ack 3 150.9 ty 3.0 6.4 167.5 
1955 a eee eee) anne be Are wk 144.2 5.2 4.] 6.6 162.3 
19o4e et oe eS. wt oes . 145.9 5x0 4.6 tee 166.1 
UG eee Ne Reece ae, ent eee eee er ee 1405 4.8 4.5 6.3 161.0 
956 eserves nnn 144.3 5.4 et Gea 163.4 
1.95) (eee a re eet cr hk Te 137.9 a.2 4.3 6.2 155.6 
TE DESCA 5 ly coxchcy = RRM ale eet ME eg 141.7 4.9 4.4 One 160.2 
119 5 Oe ery, PRR Ser NL dr Pa an gt 135.0 4.9 4.0 6.6 1a 4 
LO GOR tes on oan ae a 135.6 4.9 45 6.9 155.0 























Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 


Vegetables.—The consumption of fresh vegetables was relatively steady at 
about 70 pounds per person annually between 1951 and 1957, but has since 
risen to 87.4 pounds in 1960.1 Canned vegetables have been consumed at the 
rate of almost 20 pounds per person each year. Frozen vegetable consumption, 
while not making an important contribution to total vegetable disposition, 
has nevertheless increased from only 0.6 pounds in 1951 to 1.5 pounds in 1960. 

. Potato consumption fluctuated between 138.6 and 161.1 pounds in the 
1951-59 period and averaged almost 150 pounds per person. 


Citrus Fruit—The domestic disappearance of fresh citrus fruit in Canada 
has fluctuated between 28.8 and 39.0 pounds per person annually between 
1951 and 1960 and appears to have declined slightly in the second half of 





1 This increase may be associated to some extent with the more complete statistical coverage 
of Canadian vegetable production in recent years. 
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Tabie 5.—Consumption of Vegetables in Canada, 1951-60 








Vegetables White 
potatoes 
Fresh Canned Frozen 








— pounds per person — 








ISST TO. LEAD. DOL. SOAS ESR EE Se oe ee, cae 69.3 130% 0.6 143.3 
LOB 2. nis Sire & sa, see's oleae aks ay ORC ane aman hem ere 71.0 18.4 0.8 146.8 
PDS «Ga aie take <anek we ene ac Rp ane oe ees eRe 70.1 18.8 1.1 155.9 
1954. JSS. RUT ESERIES SOD. SEE. Sah eee Ane ae 71.4 18.8 1.4 146.3 
DD) oie eis: sika aoe ed at eS tk SEAS SOE Sees sete 70.5 19.3 1a 148.5 
1850) ope pepe: Pieepnie se) Sere ererte « Diveyere ik eee 70.6 20.0 Pind 153.3 
i 97 jagger aera eC «1, Se a: TR Cli, SE 69.3 19.8 2.0 161.1 
LOBSSTSOCT . RA. ARR te ete. A ad mee TOI RE. 76.4 cae rah 145.4 
LODO St aoraeigeacriy> ates Natl. ae. winzrseeer -o- 28! 78 1 17:8 1.8 138 .6 
OU aie cas cB SG eI ents rae cn ee ce 87.4 17.3 1.5 170.04 





a The estimates of potato yield were revised upward in 1960, and thus this figure is not consistent with the series. 
Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 


Table 6.—Consumption of Fruit in Canada, 1951-60 








Fruit other than citrus Citrus Tomatoes 
Fresh | Canned | Frozen Juice Fresh Juice Fresh | Canned Juice 
— pounds per person — 

195 LHRIION sheen 61.6 ike 7 0.4 3.9 34.0 6.9 19.3 6.9 (ea 
LODZ MERE EE ate 68.1 12.6 0.5 4.2 Bi 5) OFZ 18.7 6.1 6.3 
OFS dy ene Act: 62.2 iA 1.0 4.0 39.0 10.6 20.0 6.0 8.3 
LOnbere ce omer 59.0 115 yee! [2 4.4 38.5 10.8 19.4 6.7 9.6 
1D! Gc Memo ae Ue ae LOwG 14.9 sey Ay5 36.9 12°6 19.0 Om 9.1 
1956. fees oe 70.0 16.2 1.6 D.o 36.1 14.6 18.3 6.2 9.8 
1O5 7: ee .ee ele 63.4 14.5 1.6 4.6 SOnD 1529 15.3 Det 9.2 
LOSS ARE c., 3. deseo. 67 .0 15.6 2 ot. Daw 28.8 14.6 17.2 Bal 9.2 
1950 Ga NS. Tales. 16.0 2.3 5.6 3425 16.0 18.1 ih) 10.1 
1960 BRS: icc wee 66.2 16.2 Dh Hs 6.1 31.8 16.6 17-26 5.6 10.0 














Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 


Table 7.—Consumption of Pulses and Nuts, Sugar, and Coffee and Tea in Canada, 1951-60 








Shelled 
Dry Dry peanuts Refined ees T 
beans peas and tree sugar bonne - 
nuts 
— pounds per person — 

19bletosasseck: «etl adam 4.9 1.8 3.8 96.3 6.3 3.0 
1 eo le, ai ARES op SO er 3b ies} 3 3.8 97.7 6.8 aiyd 
1ODS Me RO, See See he Ne 3.0 2.0 4.1 96.6 (by 3.1 
1058s» eek . obs cma. oe ee aad 1.4 4.3 96.3 6.7 2.9, 
LD Dae eee a ous Cae TE o.0 1.5 4.2 99.0 7.4 2 al 
D5 6 ie aaah en ee alan ee 3.6 Dee 4.4 99.3 eel 2.8 
TOS TBA a, FE. a ee. Bee Sell 1.8 4.3 93.6 8.4 2.8 
LOSS sptdcl: «eek ba cemet es «ok o.2 1,3 3.9 97 .6 8.6 2.6 
DO eter tat cies ats ae 229 pe 4.3 98.3 9.4 2.6 
1960 32033, HEV eS. 2.9 eZ 4.2 93 .0 9.0 2.4 








Source: Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 
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the decade. On the other hand, citrus juices have shown a remarkable in- 
crease, rising steadily from only 6.9 pounds in 1951 to 16.6 pounds in 1960. 
This is due principally to the introduction of frozen concentrated citrus juices. 


Tomatoes.—The consumption of fresh tomatoes has averaged about 18 
pounds per person annually between 1951 and 1960. The domestic disappear- 
ance of canned tomatoes declined from 6.9 to 5.6 pounds per person in this 
period, but this slight decline was more than balanced by an increase in 
the consumption of tomato juice from 7.7 to 10.0 pounds per person. 


Other Fruit—The annual domestic disappearance of fresh fruit in Canada 
has varied from about 60 to 70 pounds per person between 1951 and 1960, 
without any apparent trend. However, the consumption rates of canned fruit, 
frozen fruit and fruit juices have increased significantly. Canned fruit con- 
sumption has risen 4.5 pounds per person, from 11.7 pounds in 1951 to 16.2 
pounds in 1960. Almost all types of canned fruit have shown slight increases in 
this period. Frozen fruit consumption has increased from only 0.4 pounds in 
1951 to 2.5 pounds in 1960. Fruit juice consumption has risen from 3.9 pounds 
in 1951 to 6.1 pounds in 1960. 

Dried fruit consumption has been stable at about six pounds per person 
annually. 


Pulses, Nuts, and Cocoa._—The domestic disappearance of dry beans and 
dry peas has declined in the last decade. Dry bean consumption fell from 4.9 
pounds in 1951 to 2.9 pounds in 1960 and dry peas declined from 1.8 to 1.2 
pounds per person in the same period. 

Peanut and tree nut consumption rates have varied little from their aver- 
ages of 2.9 pounds and 1.2 pounds per person respectively between 1951 and 
1960. Cocoa bean consumption has averaged about three pounds per person 
annually. 


Sugars and Syrups.—Refined sugar consumption has averaged about 97 
pounds per person from 1951 to 1960. Maple sugar has been consumed at a 
rate of less than one pound per person since 1953. 


Coffee and Tea.—Coffee consumption has increased from 6.3 pounds per 
person in 1951 to 9.0 pounds in 1960. This trend has been accompanied by a 
decline in tea consumption from 3.0 pounds in 1951 to 2.4 pounds in 1960. 


RESOURCES MINISTERS COUNCIL 


A Resources Ministers Council was decided on at the final meeting of the 
“Resources for Tomorrow” Steering Committee, at Ottawa, on February 5, 
1962. 

The Council will include a federal cabinet minister and one minister from 
each of the provincial governments. As a co-ordinating agency, it will meet 
several times a year to consider plans and policies for the efficient manage- 
ment and development of renewable resources, recommended at the ‘“‘Resources 
for Tomorrow” conference which was held in Montreal in October 1961. All 
ministers, incidentally, have already taken steps to establish the technical 
committees that will serve the Council and co-ordinate the resource programs 
and policies of their respective governments. 

The chairmanship will be rotated among the ministers, as a means of 
insuring a satisfactory co-ordination of resource development programs. The 
Council will meet for the first time in mid-September 1962 to discuss such 
matters as federal-provincial agreements relating to renewable resources and 
their relation to agricultural programs, the speedier application of the results 
of research, and the definition of long-term research and management goals. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FARM ORGANIZATION ON MEDIUM TEXTURED SOILS 
OF THE DARK BROWN SOIL ZONE OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1959 


M. RAGUSH 


A continuing study of “Changes in Farm Organization’ was started in 
1954 in the Prairie Provinces. The Saskatchewan phase of this study in 1954 
and again in 1959 concerned medium textured soils of the dark brown soil 
zone. 


The 1954 sample consisted of small grain farms (two quarter sections), 
medium grain farms (one section), and large grain farms (six quarter sections 
and over). In 1959 the sample consisted of medium grain farms, medium 
grain-cattle farms, large grain farms, and large grain-cattle farms. 

This article will describe farm organization and practices on the four 
size and type groups included in the 1959 study. Data on farm organization, 
income and expense, for the medium grain farms studied in 1954, are included 
in the tables. Significant differences between the medium grain farms studied 
in 1954 and 1959 are also described. Some of the difference in some of the 
budgetary items, in 1959 compared with 1954, is due to changing prices and 
price levels. 

The 14 large grain farms studied in 1954 were much larger than the 21 
studied in 1959. The large grain farms in the 1954 study averaged 1,400 acres 
in cropland, which is about 400 acres more than for the large grain farms in 
the 1959 study. In the latter study, the farms with six to nine quarter sections 
of land and 800 to 1,400 acres in cropland were considered to be typical of the 
large farms in the study area. Twenty-five per cent of the 581 farms in the 
study area were in this size range and 21 of these were used to study large 
grain farms and 22 to study large grain-cattle farms. The 16 medium grain 
farms sampled in 1954 were comparable in size and type with the 22 medium 
grain farms sampled in 1959. 

The period covered by the studies was from “after harvest” 1953 and 
1958 to “after harvest” 1954 and 1959, respectively. Receipts from grains in 
the 1954 study were for crops planted and harvested in 1954 and in the 1959 
study for crops planted and harvested in 1959. 


Farm Organization 


Land Use.—The proportion of improved land of the total land area was 
high on all types and sizes of farms (Table 1). The proportion of improved 
land of the total land area was 96 per cent on medium grain farms, 86 per 
cent on medium grain-cattle farms, 91 per cent on large grain farms and 81 
per cent on large grain-cattle farms. Wheat was the main crop on all farms, 
regardless of size and type. The acres in wheat of the total acres sown to 
grain was 84 per cent on medium grain farms, 72 per cent on medium grain- 
cattle farms, 86 per cent on large grain farms and 81 per cent on large 
grain-cattle farms. The acreage in flax was highest on grain farms and oats, 
improved pasture and hay on grain-cattle farms. The proportion of stubble 
crop of all crops was 20 per cent on medium grain farms, 23 per cent on 
medium grain-cattle farms, 19 per cent on large grain farms, and 23 per cent 
on large grain-cattle farms. The acreage in summerfallow ranged from 40 to 43 
per cent of the cropland, on all sizes and types of farms. 

Land use in 1954, between the two comparable groups of medium grain 
farms, was about the same except that a higher proportion of the seeded 
cropland was in stubble crops (33 per cent). 
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Table 1.—Land Utilization According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 


1954 1959 
Grain Grain Grain-cattle 
Medium | Medium | Large | Medium | Large 


—average acres per farm— 


WSS SET ert ee eh. CBee RT. 336 290 522 242 436 
De i pk Ate iis nla il oie ie SE A aie, 2 ee 17 23 23 15 
CAGE TTT CRE oer een aes crs AoE haces Seer aoe ene 12 12 5 32 44 
BRR 2 PO A S.6 OO. OR IOTED. OB. ob 2 23 49 11 8 
Dare ict Ako pe Mix ths Fay Spc « Spat thse obs pes ota eed AOI c tac tie acs deel eae Sao x shee a fe 2 4 
BR ee Se oe ote tition sity falc, sian cs Fok oe UR ET ene Eee TT SER ante Set, tee RS 
Pade 10rage anupasture .V..00LL, 380i. fi. Ia 8 7 4 24 64 
Sinriaer ts Low Ftc senr eth fk Oth n.d. tha sh 240 269 463 249 415 
pL OUMNH lnUlee sen Gin et weit s |». a tans netic ee 598 618 1,069 583 986 
Barimstead AnG-unimprovedsy.<. ol. iwis bene ges. 42 27 106 96 236 
Total farm area..... snl lie eae ae a 649 645 1,175 679 1,222 
IP OCrOn LR frie ee eles. on. «a syortins o's 16 we 21 21 22 


Livestock.—Hogs, sheep and poultry were of minor importance in the study 
area. Hogs averaged eight head per farm and only two farms had sheep. 
Poultry were used primarily for home consumption purposes. Cattle, however, 
were of considerable importance both from the standpoint of number of 
farms with cattle and the size of the enterprise. The summary of the 1959 
reconnaissance survey (Table 2) which includes all farms in the study area, 
revealed that 375 farms, or 65 per cent of the 581 farms, had at least some 
cattle and the average number of cattle on the 375 farms was 26 head per farm. 
Indications were that cattle numbers had increased in the study area since 
1954. Records of farms visited in 1954 and again in 1959 revealed that cattle 
numbers were about one-third higher in 1959. 


Labor.—The farm family, including the operator, provided nearly all of 
the labor on medium farms. The medium grain farms and medium grain-cattle 
farms averaged only 10 and 2.5 days of hired labor respectively. The large 


Table 2.—Number of Cattle According to Size of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1959 


Number of catile 


Quarter Sections > 
Nocattle| 1-10 | 11-80 | Over 30 | All farms 


—number of farms— 


PP AINPALGU OLE: oh. oo) Og cc le. SES 43 18 ilal 9 81 
Sp: SRB REP TINIE p 9 HELE EL AGREE ILS eS Le TE 30 25 i 6 88 

at 1 SOA ek | UO M, . angle See. 47 30 40 9 126 
15x Su REC AYN SRA PRETEEN SOP a Tce ae OG if 21 19 74 
Ore). Cs Se ee Si Aiotyoemmvm ies iN it 3), 22 66 
1 el os, ae ey Penne CO enOne cen Meeeeeet ys 13 8 14 13 48 
‘Sige Dae I ack ckd eee eh by kts I Ct GR Oe had GR 13 5 6 6 30 
Alpena heat! eae. bat Ue el, | Oe a Id, 3 3 2 7 14 
aD) tise ae a oe ee) ae ee hy ee Geet eee 2 ee 5 3 3 3 14 
PE PMRNLCL RLY CHLOE OR Ace c= AM. oi oh ach 4, OGM, ww cade aN ws 10 3 8 19 40 
INumibenot farmstses..:. tf okeet <a. pees 206 108 154 113 581 

Per centiolgiarmsr 2a. kee ee Eee. 35 19 24e/ 19 100 
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farms in 1959 averaged two months of hired labor. The large grain-cattle 
farms had 20 days more hired labor than the large grain farms. Hired labor 
was usually employed during seeding and harvesting. 


Farm Capital.—The real estate value, including owned and rented land and 
buildings ranged from $31.97 to $33.87 per acre of cropland on the five groups 
of farms (Table 4). The medium grain farms in 1954 averaged $31.97 and the 
medium grain farms in 1959 averaged $32.37, or an increase of $0.40 per acre 
of cropland for the five-year period. The machinery investment per cultivated 
acre was $2.28 lower on the large grain farms than on the medium grain 
farms. All grain farms averaged $16.92 in machinery investment compared 
with $18.76 on all grain-catle farms, or a difference of $1.84 per cropland 
acre. Most of the additional investment in machinery on grain-cattle farms was 
in special haying equipment. The investment in machinery per acre of crop- 
land on medium grain farms decreased by $0.72 to $18.30 from 1954 to 1959. 


Income-Expense Summary 


Crop Yields——There was a wide difference in yields of grain between the 
crop years 1954 and 1959. Wheat averaged 3.3 bushels per seeded acre for all 


Table 3. —Amount of Labor Used on Farms According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium 
Textured Soils, Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 


1954 1959 
Grain Grain Grain-cattle 
Medium | Medium | Large Medium | Large 


—average months per farm— 


ELIPEG TADOP ieee sn he eae me hades los 2 ee ee 0.4 0.4 1.6 0.1 2.4 
Unpaid tamilydabor swerve bade eee. Lee Serer 0.9 0.3 2.1 1.0 
OPO il RE a ee erry ea eR 7.9 10.2 8.3 12.0 12.3 

Totals (wl OsAk 1 Ge BIN RE AST... 8.3 11.5 10.2 14.2 1537 
IWIANEOOIU GlOnUcMr arc cetaritir etCn TCs natal wie ser tet 0.7 1.0 0.9 1.2 ine 
INWIMDET OL ATING a usa eee hee eee ree eee, oe 16 22 21 21 22 


Table 4.—Average Farm Capital According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 


1954 1959 
Grain Grain Grain-cattle 
Medium | Medium | Large | Medium | Large 


—average dollars per farm— 


LBs OU es eee ee. ee a en ee cee 17, 180 16,550 30, 180 16,490 OETA 
Buildings es |e a Be Sea tS a Se ah: 1,905 oon 4,870 3,258 5,415 
Machinery and equipment?.2.02 55282. 2.100), eaenee 11, 394 11,309 17,192 11,036 18,402 
Livestock 4, O68 <0, Wit tetas dBi. oth. by 879 414 362 4,778 8.12] 

Totaly. Ah. SE. Reese. i eee 31,358 31,728 52,604 35,562 59,675 
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farms visited in 1954, or 73 per cent lower than the long-time average for the 
1918-1959 period. In 1959, wheat averaged 15.0 bushels or 24 per cent higher 
than the long-time average. The common grades of wheat were mostly feed 
grades in 1954, and No. 3 and No. 4 Northern in 1959. The low yields and 
grades of grains produced in 1954 were caused by the servere rust infestation 
which prevailed throughout the survey area. 


Farm Receipts.—The receipts from crop sales were higher on grain farms 
than on grain-cattle farms of the same size (Table 5). The receipts from 
crop sales averaged $9.47 per acre of cropland on medium grain farms, and 
$7.60 on medium grain-cattle farms, $9.29 on large grain farms, and $8.73 on 
large grain-cattle farms. The lower crop sales on grain-cattle farms were due, 
in part, to the higher feed requirements and also to differences in yields per 
acre. 

Receipts from livestock averaged $0.62 per acre of cropland on medium 
grain farms, and $4.04 on medium grain-cattle farms, $0.22 on large grain 
farms, and $3.49 on large grain-cattle farms. The major portion of the receipts 
from livestock was from cattle. In 1954, the receipts from crop sales averaged 
only $2.13 per cropland acre. 


Table 5.—Farm Receipts According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 


1954 1959 








Grain Grain Grain-cattle 


Medium | Medium | Large | Medium | Large 


—average dollars per farm— 





Crapssaleas. Aprdiat oaent el reeeees bite Seren: 1,276 5,851 10, 921 4,430 8,612 
Pircesioc aa les Fee eis es cote) 3k ent WAR AME a 204 232 162 2170 2,986 
Livestock: inventory chaiicess fay 63) A oe kel. ode. bee Os 43 102 43 357 
ivestockeproducts. RE ey neetst: alton: 70 TIQRIN® . sheree: 142 97 
COIST OMI OR RTOs. SP es? (ae, abe eee ie, Md el. eck 2 100 19 82 
Serer aitcenes (arti we eee ee ee © Se eo STL teen oe Te ee 626 467 478 497 

otal recel Pts teas - <5... ks, faced cet cen 1,550 6,883 11,752 75282 12,631 

Nam ben olitarmd’.. 16... Sie: AS. aE. 16 22 21 21 22 








Miscellaneous farm income included such items as P.F.A.A. payments,! 
acreage payments and claims for hail damages. In 1959, the miscellaneous 
farm receipts in the four groups of farms ranged from four to nine per cent 
of the total receipts. In 1954, the farmers had no income from these sources. 


Farm Expenses.—The total of cash expenses and depreciation for buildings 
and machinery was higher on grain-cattle farms than on grain farms (Table 6). 
Total expenses averaged $6.49 per cropland acre on medium grain farms in 
1959, $7.23 on medium grain-cattle farms, $5.26 on large grain farms, and $6.70 
on large grain-cattle farms. The higher total expenses on grain-cattle 
than on grain farms were due mainly to livestock expenses for such 
items as livestock purchases, feed purchases, hay and pasture leases, veterinary, 
medicine and breeding fees. There was no consistent pattern for some of the 
items of cash expense and depreciation to be higher or lower on one type than 
another in the same size group. 





1Pp.F.A.A. payments for 1954 crop year were paid “after harvest’ and thus not included in 
the 1953-54 study year. 
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Table 6.—Farm Expenses According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 


1954 1959 


Grain Grain Grain-cattle 





Medium | Medium | Large | Medium | Large 








—average dollars per farm— 














Cash expenses 
pO CSL OTe ey. aes Mi dima o otal hl cae 294 521 974 529 921 
ESEOD as ae Reh VP ee Te Gel EE 764 231 403 152 354 
THiVEStOGK SOLE iota Misch ott A 4) eh ee. 20 116 39 364 699 
Livestock SHC. I9Ch INGrw. ite. vet. mbar bite 3 729 1,051 1,811 1,119 1,587 
(SUSCOMMMWOLK MOREE RIN TRC ae Tene tee erence es 90 29 83 71 
Laorcty Gat os Se eee eee. . 4 ee ae 89 96 241 19 303 
Miscellaneous. 25.0 fnuate se. « Sis «deste arcmin Ayo 86 131 149 191 213 
Total cash). cis... SOG. . GAs eee sit 1,982 25236 3,646 2,457 4,148 
Depreciation 
BurlditiesrOsLae.. GOI POTS. Cra eee, aa 170 269 380 267 363 
INMRCIIMER Vie, Mallet nel oe oaiemmine teas tate Niece 1,380 1, 507 2; 152 1,491 2,075 
"LOUAL GEprecialiOiss.1Gaeh.7 eee ees aoe 1,550 1,776 25032 1,758 2,438 
AL Gxbendes 422.4 seth eytactn ie ae tens BRO 4,012 6,178 4,215 6,586 
Number. of farmem Finite S98). seaerer eee 16 22, 21 21 22 


Total expenses per acre of cropland were $0.58 lower at $5.91 for medium 
grain farms in 1954. The higher total expenses on grain farms in 1959 than in 
1954 were partly due to increases in the cost of items of expense, because of 
changing price levels. 


Financial Summary.—The measure of net returns shown in the financial 
summary in Table 7, is the “Return to operator and family for labor, manage- 
ment and capital.” The returns per acre of cropland averaged $5.46 on 
medium grain farms, $6.50 on medium grain-cattle farms, $5.28 on large grain 
farms, and $6.93 on large grain-cattle farms. The real estate value, machinery 
investment and productive capacity of the cropland on grain and on grain- 
cattle farms, of the same size group, were about the same. The main difference 
between the two types of farms was in the value of livestock and more 
specifically in the value of the cattle enterprise. The returns on all grain-cattle 
farms averaged $596 higher than on the grain farms or about $100 higher 
per $1,000 difference in livestock inventory values. This amount of additional 
returns seems to be fairly small, considering the amount of labor and capital 
involved in operating a cattle enterprise. However, there is the added advantage 
of facilitating disposal of surplus stocks of grains as feed grain and thus 
reducing storage costs. The receipts on farms in the 1954 study did not cover all 
the expenses incurred during the record year with the result that returns were 
negative, —$2.67 per cropland acre. 


Farm Practice 


Crop Production Practices.—Farm practices related to grain production varied 
between fields on the sample farms, between farms of the same size and type, 
and between farms of different sizes and types. In this discussion the variability 
or lack of variability in farm practices between farms of different sizes and 
types were emphasized. The following are the cultural practices and crop 
services studied: 
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Table 7.—_Financial Summary, According to Size and Type of Farm, Medium Textured Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1954 and 1959 








1954 1959 
Grain Grain Grain-cattle 
Medium | Medium | Large Medium | Large 








— average dollars per farm — 





























Receipts 
CiGalt Trepeipos eee aye Va. ECR RS 1,150 6, 883 iS 752 7,282 12,631 
Farm products used in home and house rent... 387 504 631 720 787 
Totalireceipts..ws.ea.: denédoor inact 1,937 7,387 12,383 8,002 13,418 
Expenses 
Garchyompensest Bt sel dy 1h a) Pte), 2 poya hs Leos 1,982 2, 263 3, 646 2,457 4,148 
Wepreciatwon Costs 7...) 25... bee One tia ae 1,550 (eG Aha Pevios 2,438 
Total expenses..... Bee lap? Sah Te 3,382 4,012 6,178 4,215 6,586 
Return to operator and family for labor and 
Oe UG | aererctse «Boh. waters naar. aboeedcaed —1,595 Sat 6, 205 3, 787 6,832 
SrimiserPorfarmee 2.58 ~.bSO We Pan G: Mens 16 22 21 21 22 


(1) Pre-seeding—Most farmers worked the land before seeding. Ninety-five 
per cent of the medium grain farmers, 90 per cent of the medium grain-cattle 
farmers, 95 per cent of the large grain farms and 77 per cent of the large 
grain-cattle farms performed at least one pre-seeding operation. Thirty-two 
to 43 per cent of the farms in the four groups had two operations and five to 
nine per cent had three pre-seeding operations. The blade type of implement 
(cultivator and noble blade) was the most common type of implement used 
for this purpose, especially on medium grain-cattle farms. The disc type of 
implement (discer and oneway) was a close second choice for the other three 
size and type groups of farms. Other implements used to a smaller degree 
for the first pre-seeding operations were rodweeders, spring tooth harrows, 
drag harrows and packers. The common implement used in the second pre- 
seeding operation was the drag harrow, particularly on fields that were 
cultivated on the first pre-seeding operation. 


(2) Seeding—The oneway and the discer were used more extensively for 
seeding than the drill. Eighty-six per cent of the medium grain farms, 81 per 
cent of the medium grain-cattle farms, 76 per cent of the large grain farms, 
and 91 per cent of the large grain-cattle farms used either the discer or the 
oneway for seeding. Of the two (discer and oneway) the discer was by far 
the most popular. 


(3) Post-seeding—This operation consisted of either pulling the packer 
behind the seeding implement or harrowing as a separate operation after 
seeding. About 50 to 75 per cent of the farms used the packer in conjunction 
with the seeding operation. Forty-eight to 60 per cent harrowed after seeding 
and about five per cent harrowed twice. 


(4) Summerfallowing—Grain farms had more summerfallow operations 
than grain-cattle farms. All farms in each of the four size-type groups of farms 
had at least three operations. The proportion of farms with at least four 
summerfallow operations was 82 per cent of the medium grain farms, 81 per 
cent of the medium grain-cattle farms, 95 per cent of the large grain farms and 
50 per cent of the large grain-cattle farms. The percentages of farms with at 
least five summerfallow operations were 41, 9, 71, and 23, respectively. There 
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were seven farms, of a total of 86 farms, that performed six operations and 
four of these farms were in the large grain-cattle group. Only one farm had 
seven summerfallow operations. 

The blade type of implement was used more often than the disc type on 
all summerfallow operations and on all sizes and types of farms. The only notable 
exception was on the first summerfallow operation on the medium and large 
grain farms where the preference was for the disc type of implement. The 
over-all picture of extent of use of the various types of implement on all 
operations was about two-thirds blade type and about one-third disc type and 
others. Other implements used in summerfallowing were rodweeder and harrow. 


(5) Harvesting—The common harvesting practice on all farms was swathing 
and combining. Some farmers straight-combined part of the crop but the acreage 
involved was small compared to acreage that was swathed and combined. 


(6) Rate of seeding—The most common rate of seeding was 1.5 bushels 
per acre for wheat, two bushels per acre for oats, 1.5 bushels per acre for 
barley and 0.5 bushel per acre for flax. The rate of seeding of hard wheat 
was lower than for durum. The second choice in the rate of seeding hard 
wheat was 1.2 bushels per acre and two bushels per acre of durum. There was 
some variability in rates of seeding, especially hard wheat and barley between 
grain farms and grain-cattle farms. The grain farms favored the higher rates 
of seeding. There was no significant difference in the rates of seeding between 
medium and large farms of the same type. 


(7) Varieties of grains—The varieties of hard wheat in descending order of 
preference were Thatcher, Selkirk, Lake, Chinook and Rescue. About two- 
thirds of the farms sowed Thatcher and one-third Selkirk. 

The Varieties of durum wheat were Ramsay, Stewart and Golden Ball. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the farms with durum in the four groups of farms 
had Ramsay, 39 per cent Stewart and three per cent Golden Ball. 

Rodney oats was the most common variety of oats. The preference for 
Rodney oats ranged from a low of 50 per cent on large grain farms to a high 
of 85 per cent on large grain-cattle farms, or an average of 69 per cent for 
the four groups of farms. Other varieties of oats in a descending order of 
preference were Garry, Victory, Ajax, Fortune and Exeter. 

Of the three classes of barley (feed, malting and pearling), the farmers 
on all sizes and types of farms preferred the malting varieties. The varieties 
of barley were 45 per cent Montcalm (malting), 25 per cent Hannchen (malt- 
ing), 15 per cent Parkland (malting) and 15 per cent Husky (feed). 

The number of farmers seeding Redwood flax ranged from 38 to 83 per 
cent in the four groups of farms, or an average of 67 per cent for all farms 
in the four groups. Other varieties of flax seeded were Marine, Norland, Raja, 
and Rocket. 

Only two farmers sowed rye and the variety was Antelope. 

(8) Fertilizer—Only one farm of the 86 farms in the sample applied 
commercial fertilizer. 


(9) Wheed spray—More grain than grain-cattle farms used weed spray. 
It was used on all or part of the cropland on 96 per cent of the medium grain 
farms, 57 per cent of the medium grain-cattle farms, 81 per cent of the large 
grain farms, and 68 per cent of the large grain-cattle farms. A larger per cent 
of wheat, barley and flax acreage was covered than of oats. 


(10) Grasshopper spray—On most farms the grasshopper infestation was 
too light to require control measures. Eight of the 86 farms in the sample used 
grasshopper spray on fields that were infested. Usually weed spraying and 
grasshopper spraying were done in one operation on fields infested with both 
weeds and grasshoppers. 
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(11) Seed purchases—The proportion of farms in each of the four size- 
type groups of farms that purchased some grain ranged from one-third to 
two-thirds of the farms. Barley and flax were the most common grains 
purchased. The malting and pearling varieties weer replacing the feed barley 
varieties. With flax, the farmers were either starting into production or changing 
the variety of flax. The seed used in the production of wheat and oats was 
almost entirely home-grown. 


(12) Seed treatment—At least some seed was treated for seed-borne dis- 
eases or wireworm control on 68 per cent of the medium grain farms, 86 per 
cent of the medium grain-cattle farms, 95 per cent of the large grain farms and 
73 per cent of large grain-cattle farms. 


(13) Custom seed cleaning—Most of the farmers (86 to 100 per cent) 
cleaned all or part of the seed grain at the local elevator. The other farmers 
cleaned all the seed grain that required cleaning with their own seed cleaning 
facilities. 

(14) Hail insurance—Just over two-thirds of the farmers had ali or part 
of the crop insured. 


Catile production practices——The study of farm practices involved in live- 
stock production was confined to the study of cattle only. Hogs, sheep and 
poultry were excluded because, first, these animals were of minor importance 
on most of the sample farms, and second, by many of the data relevant to the 
study of farm practices were not enumerated. Information on some 
of the cattle production practices was also lacking. Such items as 
breeds of cattle, winter shelter by class of animal, and market facilities were 
not enumerated. The pasture and feed practices of cattle on the 1959 sample 
farms were: 


(1) Pasture—The sources of pasture were private and public (P.F.R.A. 
community pastures and co-operative pastures). Only one farm in each of the 
medium grain and large grain groups of farms used the public pasture facilities. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the medium grain-cattle farms and 45 per cent of the 
large grain-cattle farms had cattle on public pastures. The proportion of cattle 
in public pastures of total cattle numbers was negligible on medium and large 
grain farms, 37 per cent on medium grain-cattle farms and 39 per cent on large 
grain-cattle farms. The balance of the cattle in each of the four size-type 
groups of farms was grazed on privately owned and leased pastures. 


(2) Feed—The main kinds of roughage fed to cattle were tame hay, grain 
forage and wild hay. Grain forage included all grain crops cut for feed in the 
form of sheaves, bales, or loose forage. The average amount of roughage per 
farm, fed to cattle, was 3.9 tons on medium grain farms, 37.1 tons on medium 
grain-cattle farms, 1.5 tons on large grain farms, and 56.1 tons on large grain- 
cattle farms. The average consumption of roughage was 2.6 tons per animal on 
medium grain farms and 1.2 tons per animal in each of the remaining three 
groups of farms. The kind of roughage fed varied only slightly between groups 
of farms. In the four groups of farms, the proportion of wild hay of all roughage 
ranged from 56 to 64 per cent, grain forage ranged from 28 to 39 per cent and 
tame hay ranged from four to eight per cent. Straw was used both as a 
residual feed and for bedding. The number of farms feeding straw and amounts 
fed were not enumerated. 

Most of the farmers fed some grain to cattle and oats was the main grain 
fed. Eighty-four per cent of the grain fed on medium grain farms was oats, 
62 per cent on medium grain-cattle farms, 94 per cent on large grain farms, 
and 84 per cent on large grain-cattle farms. Varying quantities of barley or 
wheat were often mixed with oats and fed as whole or crushed grain. The amount 
of grain fed on each of the four groups of farms varied extensively. The amount 
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of grain fed to all cattle on medium grain farms with cattle averaged 97 
bushels per farm, or 65 bushels per animal, medium grain-cattle farms 697 
bushels, or 23 bushels per animal, large grain farms 175 bushels per farm, or 
146 bushels per animal and large grain-cattle farms 725 bushels per farm, or 
15 bushels per animal. 

The use of supplements in the feeding ration was not a common practice. 
However, more grain-cattle farms (22 per cent) than grain farms used supple- 
ments. The large grain farms did not use supplements of any kind. In the other 
three groups of farms, the proportion of farms that added supplements to 
cattle feed was 10 per cent of the medium grain farms, 17 per cent of the 
medium grain-cattle farms, and 27 per cent of the large grain-cattle farms. 


PROCESSING PEAS IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


G. C. Retson Aanp A. M. BOSWELL 


Peas are one of the main vegetable crops processed in the Maritime prov- 
inces. Output has increased considerably in recent years and the acreage in 
processing peas since 1950 has about doubled to 3,890 acres in 1960. Many 
growers have had little experience with the crop but they, and others, show 
a great interest in the wide variations in yields and profitability and their re- 
lationship to cultural practices, and to many other aspects of the enterprise. 

At the close of the 1959 season a small sample of pea enterprise records 
were secured in the main producing areas in Kings and Pictou counties in 
Nova Scotia, Carleton county in New Brunswick and Queens county in Prince 
Edward Island. In Kings and Pictou peas were grown for canning, whereas 
in Carleton and Queens they were processed in frozen form. It was initially 
planned to secure data for a second year before completing a report. As this 
was not possible the data presented below cover one year’s operation only. 


Costs.—Production costs varied from farm to farm and between areas, 
reflecting differences in soil and climate and in cultural and management prac- 
tices. Data on total costs are generally comparable but data for individual cost 
items are not fully so because of variations in the amounts of labor and equip- 
ment provided by farmers or on a custom basis. A description of the major 
cost items and an explanation of variations in costs are given below. 


Seed.—Seed was by far the major expense item and accounted for over 
one-third of the cost of producing the pea crop. Differences in prices paid for 
seed and rates of seeding resulted in considerable area variation in seed costs. 
Rates of seeding ranged from as low as 201 pounds an acre on a farm in Queens 
county to as high as 286 pounds an acre on a farm in Pictou county. Seed prices 
in Queens county were from three to five cents a pound below those in other 
areas. 

Pride was the chief variety of seed grown in the canning areas of Kings 
and Pictou counties. In Carleton and Queens counties a large number of varie- 
ties were grown, the most frequently listed being Perfection, Pluperfect and 
Freezer 37. 


Fertilizer—In Kings, Queens and Pictou counties mixed fertilizer (usually 
6-12-12) was applied at rates of 1,090, 618 and 535 pounds an acre respectively. 
In Carleton county peas followed potatoes in the rotation and growers depended 
largely on the residue from heavy applications of fertilizer on potatoes the 
previous year. Current applications of fertilizer, much lower than in other 
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areas, were mainly in the form of nitrogen. Because of difficulties in deter- 
mining residual values and farmers’ objections to their inclusion in cost, no 
charge was made for the carry-over of fertility from applications of fer- 
tilizer on previous crops. 


Manure.—Eleven of the 20 farmers in Kings county applied manure on 
peas at an average rate of 11 tons an acre. Except for one farm in Carleton 
manure was not applied on the pea crop. No charge was made for manure 
other than for the labor and equipment used in hauling and applying it. As 
manure has a relatively high residual value these charges were prorated on 
the basis of half the labor and equipment cost for manure applied in the cur- 
rent year, one-third of the cost of that applied the previous year and one- 
sixth of the labor and equipment cost for manure applied to peas two years 
before. Residual applications of manure (Table 2) were also calculated on 
this basis. 


Labor and Equipment.—Labor used for the pea enterprise was charged at 
a rate of 75 cents an hour. The charge for use of power and other equipment 
included overhead as well as operating costs. In Carleton county growers 
harvested the pea crop chiefly with their own equipment. In other areas 
harvesting, and in some cases spraying, was done by the processor on a custom 
basis. This accounts for the higher charge for labor and use of equipment in 
Carleton county and the correspondingly higher charges for custom work in 
other areas. 


Other Costs.—In Kings county, where land values were the highest and 
farming somewhat more specialized, the pea enterprise was conducted on a 
more intensive basis with costs generally higher than in other areas. The 
relatively low charge for use of land in Queens county is attributable to 
slightly lower land values and to the lower level of farm taxes in Prince 
Edward Island. The share of farm taxes chargeable to the pea enterprise was 
higher in Carleton than in other areas. In Kings county all growers applied 
both herbicide and insecticide sprays whereas in Carleton and Queens most 
farmers applied a herbicide spray only. Only one of the Pictou growers sprayed 
his peas. 


Yields—Peas prefer a comparatively moist climate and are very sensitive 
to extreme changes in weather during the harvesting period. The 1959 season 
was moderately favorable although heavy rainfall hampered harvesting opera- 
tions in Queens county and even more so in Pictou where quality and returns 
were adversely affected. Yields of peas on the 53 farms averaged 3,277 pounds 
an acre. Average yields of 4,028 pounds an acre were secured by Kings county 
growers, followed by Carleton growers with 2,904 pounds, Pictou growers with 
2,814 and Queens growers with 2,639 pounds. Apart from the influence of 
cultural and management practices, area variations in yield were probably 
of minor significance, and one point which should be noted in connection 
with the lower yields in Queens county was the fact that growers there had 
relatively little experience with the crop. Eight of the 12 growers in Queens 
county were growing processing peas for the first time and their group average 
of 1.3 years of experience with the crop compared with an average of 2.8 years 
in Carleton, 6.3 years in Kings and 13.9 years in Pictou. 


Returns.—The 53 growers included in the study secured average receipts 
of $77.08 a ton from the sale of peas. In some cases, where there was an 
established market for pea vines, growers had the option of hauling home 
their vines or selling them at the plant. This additional sale or credit was 
included in receipts. Total receipts from peas averaged $1,591.79 per farm 
or $127.44 an acre. After deducting production costs, as computed in Table 1, 
the average grower had a net return of $30.79 an acre from the pea enterprise. 
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Table 1.—Costs of Producing Processing Peas in Four Areas of the Maritime Provinces, 1959 


Carleton Kings Pictou Queens 
Item county county county county All farms 
N.B. ie N.S. PEL, 
Number of farms........ Nie siatias a Wk iat 12 20 9 12 53 
Acres in peas per farm............. net tee 22.4 1252 8.9 6.0 11¥2 


— cost per acre — 


— dollars — 

Seed Oe A RO LA, ASAE 32.59 38 .90 39.55 22.07 34.65 
Hertili Ze tied wccesa ne eye “Gaceld re eRee > EES 4.38 30.56 13 .37 15.94 16.33 
PETAVEL ee he GeO E wig a aE IN at St a 2.08 1.74 — a 1.48 
Spray-material es... Seem... AAI... Ses 1.63 7.00 10 3.42 3.64 
MSGiOe TANG fon ci tiene i cts ee 2.91 2.30 2.06 1.31 2.41 
LE PACLOLY: cs sca kin be OR aT ee CA es eet 13.36 10.54 7.64 6.32 10.89 
PRICK aheved cy odes  oeeitoens tery « ees 1.82 .07 04 13 18 
Use oouner 6QUIPMICN Gans once cme eee: 6.88 4.16 3.92 3.74 5.18 
Customiwork. A550. ae See vee 23 80 17.19 16.04 12.46 
habomarts.. teers . coders) . sia 98 6.57 5.72 7.56 8.75 
Other: tate cece tit att..do. ee REE eis oe 02 .05 29 23 08 
Totals). Marana sw art ee 77.82 125.22 89.88 716.76 96.65 


Variations in Returns.—To analyse the influence of factors affecting returns 
the 53 farms were sorted on the basis of enterprise returns per acre. The 
association of low medium and high returns with various aspects of organization 
and management is described in Table 2. 


Table 2. Variations in Returns from Processing Peas, and Associated Factors, 
53 Farms, Maritime Provinces, 1959 








Low Medium High 








return return return All 
farms farms farms farms 
Naim bet. OL fare So unees: Pare eed gia TR ae care 18 17 18 53 
Acres in’ pds Wy, as SI OA, SR ae: 9.6 11.6 16.2 12.5 
Lield persacre (DOUNdS) aaa. ah take. PEERS cede. Bee 2,495 3,012 8,917 3,277 
Pre-harvestdabor (hotirs)? . tes: 28.2. thie, 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.6 
Growers with less than three years of experience (per 
CONG) tess eee oc ee te eRe Be OE 56 41 33 43 
Application or cost per acre: 
Percuiger woo em, some te Cae ome ere (pounds) 339 554 718 571 
Vertilizer: sees ten Pesths fot) ie (dollars) 9.24 15.02 21.39 16.33 
Manure Pesicital vio. c.s Bit: «probit «Big <dobeo sh (tons) 0.5 20) 223 1.8 
SPIAy CUAver inten ee ort ey eae. t (dollars) 1.76 2.94 Oe 3.64 
Useroi Jandy sh Sek, Oe AT a (dollars) 2.30 2.37 2.49 2.41 
Reeds. & Ax. mrcape a eke at bh ems Poors (dollars) 34.35 33 .05 35.91 34.65 
Baber andieqtipment Jvc neat bebe « Ue (dollars) 39.43 39.55 36.17 38.06 
Peasrecespiayper t0ls ve acc ccc es te ae ee (dollars) 62.04 78 44 83.30 Em heres 
Pea. receipts per ACC sic... «isa ces ie om oor (dollars) 77.38 118.15 163.14 127.44 
Pea cost per ton. fy... es vee. sete. eee (dollars) 70.98 63 .02 52.38 58 .98 
Pea COst per AGG, Mapai tet cle on, (dollars) 88 .55 94.93 102.59 96.65 


Pea enterprise returns per acre.......... (dollars) 11.17 23 122 60.55 30.79 
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High returns from peas were associated with above-average acreage and 
yield per acre. Higher yields were in turn associated with heavier applications 
of fertilizer, manure and spray material. The fact that these additional opera- 
tions were conducted with fewer hours of pre-harvest labor and at a lower 
total labor and equipment cost is an indication of the more efficient use of 
labor and equipment on the high-return farms. 


Increased inputs of fertilizer, etc. resulted in higher costs per acre but 
lower costs per ton of peas marketed. The quality of peas marketed by the 
high-return farms also included a higher percentage of the top grades, as 
indicated by the higher price they received for their product. 


Relation to Other Enterprises—-Farmers operated an average of 214 acres 
of which 12.5 acres were in peas, 10.0 in potatoes, 23.1 in grain, 41.5 in hay 
and 5.7 acres in other crops. Livestock numbers varied considerably between 
areas and averaged about 28 cattle, 12 to 13 hogs, 3 sheep and 342 hens and 
chickens. 


Farmers’ reasons for growing peas and their comments on the relationship 
of the crop to other farm enterprises varied by area and type of farm. In 
Carleton county, where potatoes averaged 37 acres per farm, considerable 
emphasis was placed on the economies in fertilizer and labor and equipment 
when peas followed potatoes in the rotation. With the soil well worked up 
following potatoes, time spent on plowing and harrowing pea land in Carleton 
county averaged only 1.4 hours an acre compared with an average of 2.8 hours 
an acre for all farms in the study. The preference for peas over grain, 
particularly on farms emphasizing cash crop production, is probably an im- 
portant factor in the decline of the grain acreage in the county in recent 
years. 


In Kings county crop programs were more varied than in other areas 
and two and sometime three crops of peas were grown in succession. Hours 
of pre-harvest labor were higher than in other areas, reflecting heavier applica- 
tions of fertilizer and manure and considerable emphasis on weed control. 
Since the processor did the spraying and harvesting, however, total labor and 
equipment requirements for the crop were relatively low. Growers noted that 
the crop fitted in well with other farm enterprises which included fairly 
large numbers of livestock. Farms were located closer to processing plants 
than in other areas and much more emphasis was placed on the value of pea 
vines as a cheap source of livestock feed. 


Queens county growers noted that peas went well with their mixed type 
of farming which included an average of seven acres of potatoes. Because of its 
low requirements for labor, equipment and storage the crop offered special 
advantages for the small mixed farm. 


In Pictou county peas generally followed pasture and time spent on 
plowing and harrowing operations was much greater than in other areas. 
Farmers in Pictou and Queens counties, however, had little problems with 
rock picking which in Carleton and Kings counties averaged 1.0 and 1.7 hours 
an acre respectively. Pictou growers noted the need for additional cash crops 
in their county and the fact that peas were particularly well adapted to the 
area. Although returns from the 1959 crop were not too satisfactory they noted 
that over the years peas had been a valuable cash crop in the county. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


An Inquiry into the Relationships between Changes in Over-all Productivity 
and Real Net Return per Farm, and between Changes in Total Output and Real Gross 
Return, Canadian Agriculture, 1926-27. Lok, Siepko H., Ottawa. October 1961. 
pp. x + 175. 

The writer tests the following two hypotheses: 

1. The relationship between annual percentage changes in over-all pro- 
ductivity and real net return per farm is negative or zero for Canadian 
agriculture. 

2. The relationsip between annual percentage changes in aggregate out- 
put and real gross return is negative or zero for Canadian agriculture. 

Using simple linear regression equations of annual percentage changes in 
real net return per farm and over-all productivity, he finds a positive relation- 
ship between the two variables. Moreover, the coefficients of correlation are 
well above the value required to be significantly different from zero at 
the one per cent level. He also finds that the regression and correlation 
analyses for the averages of annual percentage changes in output and real 
total gross return give positive regression coefficients and correlation co- 
efficients significantly different from zero at the one per cent level. 

His dissertation centers around the following topics: over-all produc- 
tivity; weight period problem; procedure for estimating aggregate indexes 
of total output for Canadian agriculture, 1926-1957; indexes of over-all pro- 
ductivity; real net return per farm, and estimates of real realized and total 
gross returns. It ends with the testing of hypotheses and a summarization of 
propositions. 

The dissertation itself is followed by a copious bibliography and three 
appendixes. In Appendix I the reader is reminded that L. von Bortkiervicz has 
demonstrated that ‘‘the Laspeyres index number will be higher than the Paasche 
index number if the weighted coefficient of correlation between the price and 
quantity relatives is negative’, and vice versa. Lok uses two “illustrations” to 
show that this conclusion can also be reached diagrammatically. Appendix 
II deals with the computer programs and Appendix III supplies tables on the 
computation of total input and total output indexes for Canadian agriculture. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Fertilizers, An Annual Review of World Production, Consumption and Trade, 1960. 
Statistics Division, FAO. 1961. pp. viii + 115. 

The Review covers the 1954-55 to 1959-60 period, in which figures for 
1959-60 are only preliminary. 

Consideration is first given to changes in the total production of commer- 
cial fertilizers and then to changes in the production of nitrogen, phosphate, 
and potash fertilizers, and finally to the consumption and trade of each type 
of fertilizer. The Appendix includes statistical tables that supply detailed data 
on production, consumption and trade of fertilizers in different countries. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. Vol. 13, No. 1. Geneva. August 1961. pp. 55. 
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This issue of the Bulletin contains a 49-page article on “Recent Changes 
in Europe’s Trade” and a “Note on a method of calculating changes in 
concentrations of intra-western-European trade in the fifties’. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. 10, No. 11, 
November 1961. FAO, Rome, Italy. 

The special feature of this issue is a nine-page article titled “An FAO 
Index of Export Prices of Rice’. Commodity Notes deal with sugar and 
coffee in the European Economic Community and with markets and prices 
for hard fibres. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Vol. 13, No. 2. Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. Geneva, November 1961. 

The first part of the bulletin deals with recent economic developments 
in Europe and brings the Soviet Union into the picture for such matters as 
industrial production and employment, investment outlays and construction, 
agricultural output and consumers’ incomes and supplies but not for the 
review and discussion of expanding demand in western Europe, production, 
employment, productivity, prices, costs, agriculture, trade and payments, and 
policies and prospects. The second part is concerned with economic develop- 
ment in Rumania. 


Methods of Estimating Total Population for Current Dates. Manual I. Population 
Studies, No. 10, Department of Social Affairs, Population Division, New York. 
1962. pp. vi + 45 (Available from the Sales Section, Office of the Conference 
Services, U.N., New York as well as from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa). 

The first of a series of manuals on methods of estimating population pre- 
pared by the Population Division. It deals with “methods of estimating the 
total population of a country or territory for current dates”. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada. Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour in consultation with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. April 1961. pp. vi+76. Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
Price: 25 cents. 

The tenth edition of a booklet that supplies current information on working 
and living conditions in Canada. Profusely illustrated, with photos and statistical] 
charts, it contains a wealth of information on population and employment, 
how to find a job, wages, salaries and earnings, working conditions, education 
and training, living standards, and social welfare services in Canada. 


Nova Scotia Farm Management Reference Manual and Farm Planning Guide. 
Grant, Walter V. Farm Management Division, Extension Service Branch, 
N.S. Department of Agriculture and Marketing. Revised, September 1961. 
jy ed Og EI 

A reference manual designed “‘to assist Nova Scotia farm families plan 
their farm business units’’. 

The introductory section defines farm business management and stresses 
its decision-making aspects. The next two sections show how to handle forms 
used in farm business analysis and in farm planning. They are followed by 
five sections which supply data on crop, livestock and poultry production as 
well as on buildings and equipment and on farm credit, prices and insurance; 
these data will supplement the information which the farm operator may 
already have from his own farm records. 
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Economic Growth. Forsey, Eugene, Director of Research, Canadian Labour 
Congress. Sixth JJ. Morrison Memorial Lecture, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph: October s19M96l7 ppt 9. 


In this lecture Dr. Forsey asserts that “economic growth is...our biggest 
single economic problem, and until we solve it our bravest attempts to solve 
the others may well turn out to be largely exercises in futility”. He reviews 
developments in productivity, employment and trade in recent years, discusses 
the comparative advantages of developments in the private and in the public 
sector of our economy as well as the effects of fiscal and monetary policies 
on employment and economic growth. 


Some Economic Aspects of Supply Control in the Flue-cured Tobacco Industry 
in Ontario. Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege. Guelph. October 1961. pp. 32. 


As noted in the preface, “The flue-cured tobacco growing industry in 
Ontario is characterized by two distinct features. One is the fact that, in terms 
of farm value of production, flue-cured tobacco is the most important cash 
crop; the other is the supply control program by which tobacco growers try 
to adjust the supply of flue-cured tobacco to the demand for it through rigorous 
acreage allotments.” 


The report is organized into five chapters. Chapter I review the chief 
aspects of the flue-cured tobacco industry in Ontario and Chapter II is con- 
cerned with the characteristics of production and its cost and income structure. 
Chapter III presents a chronological and analytical review of the marketing of 
flue-cured tobacco since 1920, giving special attention to ‘organized activity 
on the part of growers to improve their bargaining power and obtain a stronger 
influence over the marketing of their product.” Chapter IV discusses some of 
the effects of supply control. 


Farm Management Data from Illustration Station Farms, 1953-1958. Publica- 
tion 1,137, Experimental Farms Service, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. November 1961. pp. 10. 


A reprint of the Farm Management Studies section in the Progress Report 
of the Illustration Stations Division of the Experimental Farms Service, for 
1954 to 1958. 


This brief report presents an analysis, on a regional and on a type-of- 
farming basis, of the data obtained from a “general farm business study of .... 
illustration stations”, for the four-year period 1953-56. It also presents some 
of the results of single enterprise studies and of studies of the costs of operating 
farm machinery. 


Crop Insurance. Canada Department of Agriculture. Ottawa. February 1962. 
pp. 8. 

This folding pamphlet tells the reader that “The Federal Crop Insurance 
Act provides an opportunity for a provincial government to draw up a program 
of crop insurance suited to the particular needs of that province, and permits 
Canada to make a reasonable contribution to the development of that program”’. 
It describes what the Act offers to farmers, reviews the advantages of crop 
insurance, comments on the insurance schemes of the Manitoba Crop Insurance 
Corporation and of the Saskatchewan Crop Insurance Board, and gives data 
on typical crop insurance coverage and premium rates for wheat in repre- 
sentative areas of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the only two provinces with 
crop insurance schemes. Prince Edward Island is expected to complete a crop 
insurance agreement covering potatoes, early in 1962. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


































































































Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Farm modities and —_— 
Year General Prices of ee hay by ae 
and Whole- A cricul- |B gf seer a ee Prodic 
Month sale Price Total Field Animal ae _ poe Total Food eon 
noe Com- | ment and 
posite? |Materials> 
1935-39 =100 1949 =100 
OPO. xis aie 130.3 144.4 158.5 13027 eee eee 130.6 119.9 75.9 66. Oilers 
1927. ae 123 138.6 149.4 LOT ASE | ee Re a 131.2 119.9 74.6 G53 lle ree ee 
1928.. 125.6 130n0 134.3 138228 |. eee 129.3 118.3 (20 HER oakagoeer 
19200 ae 124.6 140.8 iS 72 (Aa AS eee ee 127.9 117.6 75.8 viene eres Mee Oe 
19302 eee 112.9 119.5 105.8 13S Obl eke pee ae 117.0 105.6 ioe GoxGTi ane eee 
LOS ea eee 94.0 78.9 65.0 OO || eee n reste 100.9 92.2 67.9 Te Lie a ooraner 
1932 eee 86.9 65.5 60.4 LOS Si tea ee ae 93.3 89.3 Gila AD Sia Saeed atte 
LOS Seen renee 87.4 69.3 69.3 OOD ei eet anak 89.8 88.8 58.8 LI Yl ldea abeteucha ts 
1934. ee 93.4 83.5 80.5 Shah tay- Wane Blas ceo te 95.5 96.8 59.6 AGN 2 Bs since. cite 
NOB Deo aooles oc 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 Ae, 41.4 
1936355 eee 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
LOST Loe ae. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 Lith). 7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 6203 
ete ca osoree cx 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 LOIRE 101.2 63.7 len 49.6 
1930. aes 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 Gee 50.2 Sos! 
1940 a2. 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 Goma 52.6 63.9 
19410 eee 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
194 Die ees 123.0 Wik 109.7 144.6 (eas It 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943... 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
[O44 see eee 130.6 ibbae 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1945... 1e2ei 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152-1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
ONG Oo 5 anon « 138.9 179.5 177.9 Sie? 204.1 15720 128.0 Ule® 70.0 83.8 
1047 ee ae 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 O15 
HOA ee eee 193.4 232.1 200.6 ONT}, 7] 255.8 197.6 Wise 97.0 97.5 96.4 
POAQHE piemertar 198.3 PapBeyadl 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950... Pail? 22001 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
1951 240.2 268.6 200. 4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
1LOD2S tear 226.0 250% 2 223.0 PACs 274.4 Doe 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
1953: 22.0 me 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
195455. 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Bok 203.3 116.2 ie 128.5 
TOE oe 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 ED) AF 238.3 204.6 116.4 12a 142.3 
1956... 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
OG. ncecce one papa t 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 Olas 121.9 118.6 155.4 
1958 eer: 227.8 222.9 171.4 214.0 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.4 12281 15320 
MO 5O Sane 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 21 165.4 
L960 Kee eee 230.9 22205 180.9 264.1 250.0 276.7 22a 128.0 122.2 167.6 
1961... Zoune 219.6 169.1 270.0 PAH 281.0 DA ia TI 129.2 124.0 17255 
1961 
Jain ots ne eae Doel IPRS) 169.6 inal 261.3 273.0 223.5 129.2 124.4 165.8 
ie bakers 232.1 222.8 169.2 2 Oae 262 shilic Sa eee | eer ee ee 128.9 124.0 166.3 
Mareen eee 231.3 218.5 168.4 268.6 250; Sai eee een FSS e. wes tale 129.1 124.0 165.5 
Aprile eine ee 230.9 Dia 168.7 261.7 255.6 284.7 226.6 129.1 123.9 168.5 
Rigas ee Dale 216.0 167.6 264.4 QA sDuls cle tom cela dietmetetcket 129.0 {2362 169.1 
di eRe. hs eet onc Zoe: 218.7 172.8 264.7 PAs ind le Ae Le Rk oS 2 129.0 123.5 PAY 
AfilbiAe. Ragen oe 234.5 218.4 ig2ep 265.3 PAV AST S| Wanna ea lh aaa a eee ee a9 129.0 124.9 i2eo 
Aug... 234.5 214.0 162.6 265.4 244.7 289.0 230.0 129.1 ior 175.4 
Sepusmeeenet OE ee 216.0 159.8 PPh DAU Ll ok see eect all arama encae 129.1 123.2 177.4 
Ct. eee 235.3 PH) 159.3 275.3 DAD Th ates | Chee 7 I ee 129.2 123.3 i 
IN[OWion oncogene 235.3 216.6 WASH 275.0 245.9) | «1, <1 oa REO 129.7 123.6 179.2 
Dee... 236.5 217.0 159.8 2nd, DAT SOT eee ees | een ee er 129.8 124.5 180.7 
1962 
all eae ena 237.0 218.9 166.7 271.0 247.4 281.8 233.6 129.7 124.8 178.6 
Liye) OF Solos Done, 219.2 167.5 270.8 246 AMIR eee |e cette 129.8 125.0 180.5 
IM aia gee Zone Dilan 167.1 267.5 DAG Gls React eatehl or oe oa 129.7 124.4013. eee 
April eee 237.4 219.2 166.4 272.0 DAT eds | Wess TA Se See 130.3 125¢8?| 24 eters 











Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(#) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s gross national product rose to $36.8 
billion in 1961 from $35.9 billion in 1960. Following a weak first quarter, the 
level of activity followed a rising trend for the remainder of 1961. By the final 
quarter of the year, the G.N.P. was running at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate about three per cent above the 1961 annual average, in terms of current 
dollars, and almost three per cent higher in terms of physical volume of pro- 
duction. This rising trend was dampened by a poor grain crop in western 
Canada; this crop was estimated to have been lower in value than in 1960 by 
about $400 million, which represents a production loss of about one per cent 
on the G.N.P. base of $36.8 billion. 

The year 1961 was marked by sharply rising exports to a) the United 
States, where a strong economic recovery was underway, and b) Communist 
China and Eastern Europe where large sales of wheat raised the levels of agri- 
cultural exports to new levels. 

The decline in busines outlays for new plant and equipment in the last 
half of 1960 was reversed in 1961. Business inventories accumulated at a slight 
rate during most of 1961 and in the last quarter of the year the tempo quickened 
and added new strength to the expansion of total demand. Consumer expendi- 
ture declined slightly in the first quarter but advanced moderately afterward; 
outlays for consumer durable goods displayed a sharp recovery during the 
year. Government outlays for new goods and services continued to strengthen 
the rising level of total 


Labor.—Average weekly wages in manufacturing rose from $75.46 in Jan- 
uary to $75.97 in February 1962; average hourly earnings remained at $1.86 but 
the work week lengthened slightly from 40.6 to 40.7 hours. In February 1961 
weekly wages averaged $73.40, hourly earnings $1.82 and the work week 
40.4 hours. 

Canada’s paid workers received about $1,576 million in February 1962 in 
the form of salaries and wages and supplementary labor income, exceeding by 
0.6 per cent the January 1962 total of $1,566 million and by 6.8 per cent the 
February 1961 total of $1,475 million. Labor income rose 6.8 per cent to $3,141 
million in January-February 1962 from $2,941 million in the corresponding 
period of 1961. 


Wholesale Trade.—Canada’s wholesalers had sales estimated at $707.5 mil- 
lion in February 1962, which represents a 10.3 per cent increase from the 
$641.3 million recorded in February 1961. The January-February total rose 
13.3 per cent to $1,404.2 million in 1962 from $1,239.6 million in 1961. 

Sales were higher in February 1962 than in February 1961 for nine of the 
18 trades for which separate information is available, lower in eight and 
unchanged in commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies. 
Increases ranged from 1.2 per cent for newsprint, paper and paper products to 
13.2 per cent for groceries and food specialties, and decreases ranged from 
0.2 per cent for hardware and 20 per cent for farm machinery. 


Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) rose from 
129.7 in March to 130.3 in April 1962. Increases occurred in the food, clothing, 
transportation, health and personal care, and tobacco and alcohol indexes. The 
housing index did not change and the recreation and reading index declined very 
little. 
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The food index rose from 124.4 to 125.8; seasonally higher prices were 
reported for most fruits and vegetables, particularly cabbage, lettuce, celery 
and apples. Higher prices were also reported for beef, some pork items, chicken 
and bread. Prices were lower for eggs, frozen orange juice, fresh tomatoes, 
chocolate bars, and fats (including butter). 


Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products 
(1935-39=100) rose only from 246.4 in February to 246.6 in March 1962. The 
larger increases were recorded for poultry products and potatoes. 


Wheat.—Supplies of wheat remaining on or about April 1 in the four major 
exporting countries for export and for carryover at the end of their respective 
crop years totaled 2,103.1 million bushels, a 15 per cent decline from the 2,482.3 
million bushels available a year previously and the lowest supplies available 
at April 1 since 1958. April 1 supplies, in millions of bushels and with figures 
for 1961 in brackets, were as follows: United States, 15529°9 ‘(1(/58031); ‘Canada, 
394.6 (674.2); Argentina, 49.0 (40.4); and Australia, 129.6 (187.6). 


During the August-March period of the current crop year total exports of 
wheat and of flour in terms of wheat from the four major exporting countries 
were at the very high level of 919.5 million bushels, compared with 817.6 mil- 
lion bushels exported during the corresponding months of 1960-61 and the 
1950-51 - 1959-60 August-March average of 549.3 million. 


Wheat and flour exports, including exports under government programs, 
from the U.S., Canada, and Australia were at much higher levels in August- 
March of the current crop year than in the corresponding months of the previous 
year; exports from Argentina were only slightly lower. Canadian wheat and 
flour exports during August 1961-March 1962, according to preliminary data, 
totaled 243.9 million bushels; this figure exceeds the total for the corresponding 
months of the previous crop year by 19 per cent and is the third largest total 
on record for the first eight months of the crop year. August-March shipments 
from the United States rose to 479.1 million bushels from 447.8 million, ship- 
ments from Australia to 141.9 million from 108.6 million; exports from Argen- 
tina declined to 54.6 million from 55.4 million bushels. 


Farm Cash Income.—Canadian farmers received a record total (estimated) 
of $2,958.5 million from farming operations in 1961. This total exceeds by 3.5 
per cent the previous record of $2,859.1 million achieved in 1952, and by 
6.4 per cent the 1960 total of $2,781.5 million. These estimates include cash 
income from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board participation 
payments net cash advances on farm-stored grains, and deficiency payments 
under the farm prices support program. 


The chief contributors to the 1961 increase were wheat, flaxseed, fruits and 
vegetables, tobacco, cattle, calves, dairy products, poultry products, and Cana- 
dian Wheat Board participation payments. These gains were slightly offset by 
greatly reduced returns from potato sales, a large net repayment of cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in western Canada, and lower income from oats 
and barley. 


Supplementary payments to Western farmers totaled $35.8 million in 1961 
and 77.2 million in 1960. The addition of these figures gives a total cash farm 
income of $2,994.3 million in 1961 and $2,856.7 million in 1960. 
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AGRICULTURE—IN THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION 


J. I. GUEST 


In 1960, according to the Waybill Analysis of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners 45 per cent of the ton-miles of work done by the Canadian 
railways involved the movement of agricultural products or animals and animal 
products. Export grain formed an overwhelming proportion of the total move- 
ment. This factor undoubtedly influenced the Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion to conclude that as export grain becomes proportionately less important 
to the Canadian economy and as more grain is converted into meat, milk, 
poultry and eggs for domestic consumption, rail transportation “will become 
of lesser rather than greater importance in transporting the products of the 
agricultural industry” (Vol. II, p. 1383-34)}. 

Does this mean that the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation will have little influence on agriculture? In the most general 
terms any policies which will reduce the total transportation costs of the nation 
will benefit all industries. However, specific industries may be affected to a 
greater or lesser degree in the process of change which is taking place in the 
transportation industry—changes which the Report of the Royal Commission 
hopes to accelerate with a minimum of dislocation to firms, industries, localities 
and regions. 

This review deals with those recommendations which may have a direct or 
indirect impact on the movement of agricultural commodities. 


The Objective of the Report.—The central objective of the Royal Commission 
on Transportation was to reorient public policy in order ‘‘to create conditions 
which will permit each mode, and each firm within each mode, to obtain that 
share of the growing volume of the traffic which, on the basis of inherent com- 
petitive advantage, it is entitled to.’”’ To achieve these ends the Commission 
redefined National Transportation Policy. (Vol. II, p. 6). Rather than func- 
tioning as an instrument of National Policy as in the past, National Transporta- 
tion Policy must have the objective of providing “efficiency and economy in 
the transportation system”. “Efficiency and economy” in the eyes of the Com- 
mission are the handmaidens of competition; hence public policy must encour- 
age competition in the transportation industries. 

In short the Report of the Royal Commission demands that apart from 
minimum regulation of certain declining areas of monopoly Canada’s trans- 
portation companies must be given the opportunity of operating as competitive 
business enterprises with profit maximization as the guiding consideration. 
Because competitive firms have a tendency to price their services in relation to 
their own or their competitors’ costs, the Commission feels that the most effi- 
cient firms will survive market competition since, by definition, the most 
efficient firms are those with the lowest costs. Hence intra and intermodal 
competition will bring about the most efficient division of transportation serv- 
ices in Canada with the minimum misallocation of resources and the lowest 
total transportation bill to the nation. 

General Conclusions.—To this end the Royal Commission advanced a 
“package policy” of recommendations based on the following general conclu- 
sions (Vol. I, p. 29): 

1. Minimum of regulations for transportation in Canada to bear in a 

“reasonably equitable fashion on all carriers’’. 

2. Public policy to actively encourage the rationalization of railway 

plant and operations. If, for national policy reasons, uneconomic rail 





1Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Volumes I and II, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1961. 
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operations must be maintained then the railways should be compen- 
sated from the public purse. 

3. “No particular form of transport should be singled out as an instru- 
ment of national policy if any burden is involved in the performance 
of the function unless sufficient compensation is provided to that mode 
of transport to prevent distortions in the competitive transport market.” 


4. “Assistance to transportation which is designed to aid, on national 
policy grounds, particular shippers and particular regions should be 
recognized for what it is and not be disguised as a subsidy to the 
transportation industry. Moreover, whenever assistance of this kind 
is distributed through the transportation medium it should be avail- 
able on a non-discriminatory basis to all carriers’’. 


Recommendations 


The Royal Commission groups its recommendations into two main cate- 
gories—National Transportation Policy and National Policy and Transportation. 


A. National Transportation Policy 


The main recommendations deal with minimum and maximum rate control 
and the rationalization of rail plant. 


Minimum Rate Control—The Report recommends that the minimum rates 
for railways be enforced by the regulatory authority according to the principle 
that no traffic should be carried at less than the “direct out-of-pocket costs of 
movement in the very short run, or for a longer time span, at variable costs 
as defined for the period, or at long run marginal costs.” (Vol. II, page 67). As 
a result of the studies conducted by the railways, for the Commission, on the 
cost of moving western grain to export positions it was ascertained that there 
was a short fall in variable cost on the total movement. Consistent with the 
principles of minimum rate control the Commission recommended that as the 
statutory and related grain rates were under the control of Parliament the short 
fall in variable costs, measured annually, should be made up by the National 
Treasury—in addition of course to a reasonable annual contribution to overhead 
costs estimated at $9 million to the C.P.R. and $7.3 million to the C.N.R. 


As the railways pare off excess capacity and consolidate their operations— 
particularly in western Canada—the cost of moving export grain will un- 
doubtedly decline and the rates may once more become compensatory. 


Maximum Rate Control—Maximum rate control is based on the principle 
that regulation is essential in areas of monopoly in transportation. 


In the words of the Report the immediate problem ‘‘was to substitute a 
more realistic method of maximum rate control for the traditional class rate 
maximum, which will protect the captive shipper and not limit the operation of 
commercial principles in the growing competitive areas.” (Vol. II, p. 110). 


The Commission assumes that all current rail freight rates are just and 
reasonable. After the introduction of maximum rate control as recommended 
a rate may be tested only if increased by the railways. The formula suggested 
in the Report is the long-run variable cost of a given movement plus 150 per 
cent of such cost and based on a minimum net weight of 30,000 lbs. 


To demonstrate the potential impact of the formula on one of the main 
agricultural freight movements—feed grain!—Table 1 has been organized from 
cost statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 


1As the statutory and related grain rates are under the control of Parliament maximum 
and minimum rate control is irrelevant insofar as export grain is concerned. 
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Accounts. (The I.C.C. costs are long-run out-of-pocket costs based on terri- 
torial averages, for specific types of equipment; in this instance, of box cars in 
the Western District which includes all United States west of the Mississippi 
River including Northwestern Illinois and Wisconsin. These costs do not coin- 
cide with the long-run out-of-pocket costs of a specific movement. However, 
they are the only published costs. available with the exception of the grain cost 
study submitted by the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. to the Royal Commission!. As the 
grain cost study determined the average cost of moving statutory and related 
grain to export position in western Canada there is a degree of comparability. 
Certainly the cost functions of weight and distance have similar characteristics.) 


The movement in question involves domestic grain from Edmonton to Van- 
couver, a distance of 765 miles, and the I.C.C. costs reflect a distance of 750 
miles. The table indicates the behavior of costs as the carload weights increase, 
in addition to the contributions to constant costs at the varying minimum 
weights. This example is chosen because the railways have a complete mo- 
nopoly of the movement, owing to grain marketing regulations and the Feed 
Freight Assistance program. 

Assuming that I.C.C. out-of-pocket costs are comparable to the long-run 
variable costs of the feed grain movement it can be seen from Table 1 that 
the current rate of 78 cents per 100 lbs. enables the railways to earn nearly 
300 per cent of variable costs on the movement of an 110,000-lbs. car. The 


Table 1.—Cost and Rates for Domestic Grain (Feed), Edmonton to Vancouver (765 miles) 


1. Net weight per carlot........ Ibe s eer 30, 000 60,000 80, 000 110,000 120,000 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 

Dey b,c OUT-01- poe rel, COSGS. v4. case sfiereaals 71.0 40.4 32.8 26.6 DAR: 

ot. 25 5 out-ol-pocket costs: i a. 177.54 101.0 82.0 66. 5> 63.0 

4. Commodity rate—‘‘ Roll-back level’’.... 72.0 72.0 72.0 72.0 12.0 

5. Commodity rate—normal level......... 78.0 78.0 78.0 78.0 78.0 

CASS AN TALer os, e P oe ase a ahoae 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 





-a Proposed maximum rate based on 30,009 Ibs. minimum. 


b Maximum rate at the approximate average carlot weight of wheat, oats and barley moving within western Canada, 
The average weight of (of wheat, oats, barley moving within western Canada) according to the Waybill Analysis, 1960 was 
112,200 lbs. per car and moved an average distance of 840 miles. 


Note:—The lowest minimum weight for bulk grain is 40,000 'Ibs. (class rate). Commodity rate minima range from 
80,000 lbs. for oats to 115,000 lbs. for wheat depending on the size of the car. 


proposed maximum, however, would enable the railways to earn over 650 
per cent of the variable cost of movement. On the basis of the proposed for- 
mula for maximum rate control the railways would be free to raise the rate 
on this particular movement of feed grain to 1774 cents per 100 lbs. if they 
considered that the attrition of traffic would be compensated for by the higher 
rate’. 

While it must be admitted that this is an unusual case of rail monopoly it 
fits the conditions under which the Report suggests that maximum rate regula- 
tion is required to protect the captive shipper. 

It must be pointed out at this juncture that the Commission recommends 
that transportation subsidies such as Feed Freight Assistance should be paid 
to truck movements. If this were the case, and provided that trucks be allowed 





1The Canadian Pacific Railway ascertained a very close relationship between the percent 
variability in their grain cost study and that of the I.C.C. cost finding procedure. 
C.P.R. L-G.C, 


Operating expenses, Tent ANGdmtaxeS cacuissec uence cu yen veins «tere cape 17% 80% 
Road HM Property) GV EST CNTR res hiked cane cl ove tarere os etierane s Pie rararetorerel s, cleme ate 40 50 
MICLMIPMEN beim VeESUNVGIIG osm aaeiac oct suelo cle thers ousieeuaevscerar eter e ele aisuel eis epene sis 100 100 


“The highest rate possible at this time is the class rate on grain of 129 cents per 100 Ibs., 
Edmonton-Vancouver. 
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to make interprovincial deliveries of feed grains, it would be most unlikely 
that the railways could increase the feed grain rates from Edmonton to Van- 
couver. The proposed maximum rate formula implemented by itself would 
give no protection to the ‘‘captive’’ feed grain shippers in Vancouver. However, 
combined with the principle of impartial allocation of transport subsidies the 
objective of maximum rate control may be realized through competition. 

As one surveys the list of agricultural commodities it is apparent that 
apart from grain and grain products, moving mainly within western Canada, 
maximum rate regulation will have little impact on remaining commodity 
movements because of pervasive truck competition. 


Rationalization of Rail Plant.—Based on the principle that railways must be 
allowed to operate a commercial enterprise with the minimum of regulation 
the Report of the Royal Commission recommends (Vol. II, p. 124) that the 
management of both public and privately owned railways must be able “to 
initiate the removal of unprofitable segments of their business.” 

Specifically, the Commission felt that the railways could obtain major 
economies by divesting themselves of uneconomic branch lines, which are 
found chiefly in western Canada. To grasp the dimensions of the problem of 
excess capacity it can be seen from the Report (Vol. II, pp. 128-132) that in 
1954, 16.39 per cent [1,800 miles] of the C.N.R.’s 11,225 miles in western 
Canada carried less than 1 per cent of the total traffic. Similarly, of the C.P.R.’s 
10,625 miles in western Canada 18 per cent or 1,900 miles carried only 0.73 
per cent of the total traffic of the region. Not all light density lines are un- 
economic. The Canadian Pacific Railway pointed out to the Royal Commission 
(Transcript, Vol. 113, p. 18,762) that they had only 846 miles of branch line 
with less than 25,000 net ton-miles per mile of line on the entire system. R. A. 
Emerson, the C.P.R.’s First-Vice President, stated to the Commission that “it 
is my view that a branch line with less than 25,000 net ton-miles per mile of 
line would justify a detailed economic study unless there are clear overriding 
factors such as potential traffic’ (Transcript, Vol. 109, p. 18,242)1, 

The Commission apparently felt that 25,000 net ton-miles per mile of track 
understated the break-even point of costs and revenues on a branch line be- 
cause its recommendations are based on branch lines having annual traffic 
densities of 100,000 net ton-miles or less per mile of track of which both the 
C.P.R. and the C.N.R. each have about 4,300 miles (Vol. I, pp. 61-62). 

The Commission recommends that uneconomic branch lines be abandoned 
over a 15-year period and further recommends that as many uneconomic branch 
lines must be continued for some years in the public interest, “to enable 
adjustments to be made both by investment in rail and in investment tied 
to rail” (Vol. I, p. 42), the railways should be reimbursed for any losses? 
incurred to the extent of $13 million a year, pro-rated on the basis of mileage 
filed with the Board of Transport Commissioners, on those lines to be abandoned. 

The Report further recommends that no abandonments will be allowed 
by the Board without full public hearings. The criteria guiding the judgment 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners on abandonments should include 
“the condition of the lines, the effect on investment tied to rail, the alternative 
services available and such other matters as affect a reasonable and orderly 
transition to other transportation facilities. . .”’ Of particular importance to 
western agriculture is the effect on investment tied to rail. 


Abandonment of Uneconomic Branch Lines and the Grain-Gathering System 
of Western Canada.—The proposals of the Royal Commission on branch line 
abandonments will, if carried out, reduce the total costs of rail transportation 





1 Transcript of evidence taken at Public Hearings of the Royal Commission on Transportation. 
2System net loss for which branch line is responsible. 
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to the nation and add impetus to the consolidation of the grain-gathering 
system in western Canada with its consequent economies. However, the aban- 
donment of uneconomic branch lines in western Canada will result in the 
relocation of grain elevators and the economic attrition of many rural com- 
munities. The small town in the prairie provinces has developed historically 
as a market community based on grain deliveries to railhead. Many small 
towns exist today only because of the country elevator system as much of 
the retail business has been consolidated in larger centers easily accessible 
by highway to the surrounding agricultural community. 

The Report deals with the problem of the relocation of country elevators 
specifically but points out that “What is presented for one industry will be 
accepted for any that fitted the similar situation in Canada.” 

Studies done for the Commission indicate that major economies of scale 
would be achieved by a consolidation of the grain-gathering system (Vol. II, 
p. 153). For example, 


‘1. Maintenance per thousand bushels for elevators of a capacity of 75,000 
bushels or over, is 68 per cent less than the cost of elevators of 40,000 
bushels capacity. 


2. Operating costs per thousand bushels of capacity: are reduced by one- 
half in the larger elevators as compared with those under 40,000 
bushels of capacity. 


3. Replacement costs of larger capacity elevators are approximately 39 
per cent less per thousand bushel capacity than for smaller elevator. 


4. There is a reduction in administration costs not directly allowable 
to individual elevators.” 


The Report suggests, however, that despite the cost saving of consolidation 
consequent on abandonment, “the loss of existing facilities plus the necessity of 
providing new ones may place an undue strain on the finances of many grain 
handling companies.” 

Therefore, the Commission recommends that in line with already existing 
policies and programs of the Federal Government to use tax incentives to 
change patterns of investment, to assist specific industries, to stimulate indus- 
tries in new areas or to encourage development of new products, assistance 
should be rendered to industries located on branch lines which are candidates 
for abandonment. 

The Report suggests that an agency such as the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners could administer a program of tax incentives to assist the relocation and 
encourage consolidation of country elevators from abandoned rail lines, (Vol. 
II, pp. 156-157). 


Some Problems of Branch Line Abandonment.—The annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool held in Regina, November 1961, passed a comprehen- 
sive resolution on principles of branch line abandonment. Among the principles 
adopted the Pool stresses “the need to consider the question of line abandon- 
ment as a whole rather than to deal with individual application for abandon- 
ment” and “the need for co-ordination of the abandonment proposals of the 
two major railways to determine the overall effects before any individual 
abandonment applications are granted.” (Prairie farmers and the Future of the 
Railways, Background paper 1962, Research Department, Saskatchewan Wheat 
Fool): 
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The position of the Canadian Pacific Railway is that each abandonment 
proposal should be considered on its own merits and that “Long range over-all 
planning is not appropriate in dealing with the question of excess branch line 
mileage but studies of individual cases must consider potential traffic and not 
be based solely on short term economies.” (Canadian Pacific Railway; Summa- 
tion and Argument p. 217). 

The position of the Canadian National Railways seems to favor over-all 
planning as summed up by their Counsel ‘‘We are much more interested in 
approaching the problem in a realistic and rational fashion following discus- 
sions and consultations with all parties concerned.” ‘In fact’’, the Counsel con- 
tinued, ‘‘the evidence before you is to the effect that Canadian National’s repre- 
sentatives are today (Feb. 6, 1961) proceeding with a general study in western 
Canada, in company with the Grain trade, the provinces and the municipalities 
to see what can be done to revise the rail pattern in this area’. (Argument of 
Counsel for Canadian National Railways, p. 38). 

The Royal Commission recommends that the disposition of uneconomic 
branch lines be the responsibility of the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
guided by the “public interest” as well as bookkeeping. 


B. National Policy and Transportation 


It is the opinion of the Commission “‘that national transportation policy has 
often been a great deal more preoccupied with the question of how effectively 
the transport. system was functioning as an instrument to fulfil national policy 
objectives, than with the question of how well it was functioning as an economic 
enterprise’’. (Vol. II, p. 180). 

While realizing that “as long as the transportation system is required to 
perform services which do not reflect commercial incentives, financial assistance 
from the government will be a necessary concomitant of national transporta- 
tion policy.” (Vol. II, p. 195), the Report recommends “that competitive advan- 
tages which accrue to one particular mode as a result of its historical involve- 
ment in broad national policy considerations must be eliminated, either by 
making available to all modes the advantages that hitherto have been reserved 
to the ‘chosen instrument’ or by finding non-transport means of achieving the 
same national policy objectives.” (Vol. II, p. 200). 

The Commission then goes on to analyse three programs through which, 
for national policy reasons, the Government of Canada has over the years 
assisted certain shippers by bearing a portion of their rail transport costs. 

(a) The Maritime Freight Rates Act. 

(b) The. ‘Bridge Subsidy”’. 

(c) The Feed Freight Assistance. 


The common characteristic of the three plans is that the subsidy dis- 
criminates against certain transport media and thus causes a misallocation of 
resources. It is also clear that any change in the programs will have, to a greater 
or lesser degree, some impact on the movement of agricultural commodities or 
commodities used in agriculture. 


Feed Freight Assistance.—In a special study published in Volume II the 

Royal Commission drew the following general conclusion in regard to feed 
freight assistance, (Vol. II, p. 247.) 
“The Federal Government should make a detailed reassessment of the 
feed freight assistance policy in order to determine whether or not in its present 
form it is still benefitting Canadian agriculture to the greatest possible extent, or 
whether assistance could be more effectively applied to, for example, additional 
storage capacity in feeding areas or some other form of aid’. 
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Assuming that the current program is continued the Commission recom- 
mended the following: 


“1. The subsidy should not be restricted to rail and water carriage. 


2. The assistance rate should not be higher than the freight rate avail- 
able from the least cost carrier no matter which mode of transport or 
which routing is actually used. 


3. The assistance rates on shipments to British Columbia should be 
based on the same formula as that used for Eastern Canada.” 


Commission’s Criticism of Feed Freight Assistance Program.—Briefly the Report 
states that “The economic environment has altered greatly since the feed grain 
subsidy was first inaugurated.” The Commission felt that a detailed reassess- 
ment was necessary because of the apparent absence of clear-cut objectives for 
a policy originated as a wartime measure and continuing on an ever-increasing 
scale 15 years after abolition of wartime price controls. This is entirely apart 
from the inefficient use of transportation resources created by subsidizing only 
rail and water movements and ignoring highway transport. 

The Report points out that fundamental changes in agricultural production 
have taken place as a result of the subsidy. Less feed grain (other than corn) 
is grown in eastern Canada since the introduction of the subsidy. Poultry 
and egg production has expanded in British Columbia and the Maritime prov- 
inces and “Milk production in Quebec has increased 54 per cent between 1941 
and 1960 with virtually no increase in the number of milk cows”. 

The Commission considers that the benefits of the subsidy to the farmer- 
feeders have been reduced by the shift in the incidence of the subsidy. The 
Report suggests that the subsidy is shared, in addition to the consumers of 
feed grain, by the railway companies by virtue of unduly high rates maintained 
at the current level solely because of the exclusion of trucks from the subsidy 
and by the feed dealers by charging higher prices for feeds (Vol. II, p. 246). 

The Report also points out that, despite the subsidy it is evident that com- 
parative advantage is held by the Prairie provinces in the production of live- 
stock and dressed meat, and that there has been little or no increases in live- 
stock production in eastern Canada since the inception of the subsidy, (Vol. II, 
p. 246). 

For these and other reasons the Commission obviously felt that entirely 
apart from national transportation policy feed freight assistance should be 
scrutinized carefully. 

If the program is retained the Commission recommends bringing the trucks 
under the subsidy program and insisting that the subsidy payments be based 
on the lowest-cost carrier. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act—The Report recommends that the 20 per 
cent reduction in freight rates within the Atlantic provinces be eliminated in 
all provinces except Newfoundland. While not recommending a specific course 
of action the Report seems to favor an increase in the outward subsidy which 
currently reduces rates by 30 per cent for that portion of the movement in 
Select territory. 

The elimination of the internal subsidy will certainly stimulate the truck- 
ing industry in the Maritimes, which in the long run will reduce rates below 
the “normal” level. 
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Despite the 20 per cent subsidy within the Maritime provinces truck 
competition has increased substantially. The first agreed charge on fertilizers 
within the Maritimes was signed in 1957. In 1959 six more agreed charges 
were issued together with one each in 1960 and 1961. Now truck-competitive 
agreed charges on fertilizer blanket the Maritime provinces and there are 
truck-competitive rates on livestock, feed, grain, potatoes, etc. 

While certain rates would be increased if the subsidy was removed it 
appears, because of the relatively short distances involved, that truck. com- 
petition would hold down the level of the internal rate structure. 

An increase in the subsidy on outbound shipments would certainly place 
the Maritime producers in a more favorable position vis-a-vis their competitors 
in Ontario and Quebec. More important in this context, however, is the proposed 
application of the M.F.R.A. subsidy to highway transport. The 30 per cent 
outbound subsidy places the trucks at a considerable disadvantage. If the sub- 
sidy is made applicable to trucks, as the Report recommends, a reduction in 
freight rates may be expected in shipments moving into central Canada. 


The Bridge Subsidy.—The Report recommends the abolition of the “Bridge 
Subsidy”. That so-called ‘Bridge Subsidy” (referring to the $7 million annual 
payment to the railways, allegedly to compensate them for track maintenance 
in Northern Ontario, although in fact a “roll-back” of noncompetitive rates) 
reduces the rates on commodities moving between eastern and western Canada 
and vice versa provided such rates have taken all the postwar percentage in- 
creases or are related to mileage scales which have done so. Because this 
segment of freight traffic is steadily diminishing the subsidy has risen from 
13.4 cents per a basic rate of $3.00 per 100 lbs. in 1952 to 29.2 cents in 1962. 

Two of the main movements which would be affected by the removal of 
the Bridge Subsidy are farm machinery from eastern to western Canada and 
alfalfa meal and dried ground grass from western to eastern Canada. For 
example, the reduction in rate on carloads of farm machinery as a result of 
the “Bridge Subsidy”, destined to Regina is 30 cents per 100 lbs. and to 
Edmonton 33 cents per 100 lbs. As the average carload of farm implements 
weighed 12.7 tons in 1960' the saving per average car to Regina was $76.50; 
to Edmonton $84.15. 

Proportionately the ‘Bridge Subsidy” is of greater importance to Manitoba 
than to Saskatchewan and Alberta as Table 2 indicates. 


Table 2.—The Bridge Subsidy as a Percentage of Rates on Farm Machinery 








. Normal rate . . Bridge Subsidy 
pounew One class 40 ar ha ape as percentage of 
¢/100 lbs. normal rate 
Winninee®.. acct. tains - soree ener eres a. teem. ee 248 27 10.9 
DB Er hres aN a RN A BS I I RP WD on 8 gh, Pi IR 313 30 9.6 
Hdimontonsss aed. Pe eR A BE, 391 33 8.4 


Increases in certain rates as a result of the abolition of the ‘‘Bridge Sub- 
sidy”’ must be weighed against the enhanced competitive position of the trucks 
which will be able to compete more effectively for East-West traffic, tending 
to hold the freight bill constant. 





1Waybill Analysis 1960, Board of Transport Commissioners, Ottawa. 
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Conclusion.—The recommendations of the Royal Commission, if imple- 
mented will have a varying impact on agriculture and on the movement of 
agricultural commodities. There will be greater competition between the trans- 
portation media as the full effect of cost-oriented rate-making recommended by 
the Commission becomes apparent in the railway tariffs. The removal of the 
“traditional obligations of law and public policy” by compensation from the 
national purse will remove pressures for upward adjustment of freight rates. 
The long-run implications of plant rationalization, both for the railways and 
the grain gathering system in western Canada, can only have positive results. 

It is clear that the most important readjustments of plant will be in the 
Prairie provinces and that they will be associated with grain. Despite the con- 
tinuing technological changes and the more vigorous competitive environment 
recognized by the Report the net effect should bring greater stability to the 
transportation industry and to the costs of transporting agricultural commodities. 


SOYBEAN PRICES: SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES MARKETS 


M. M. ROYTENBERG AND R. G. HUGHES 


Canadian growers have in recent years produced from six to eight million 
bushels of soybeans. Grown principally in southwestern Ontario, this crop 
constituted 25 per cent of the total farm value of field crops in the major pro- 
ducing counties of Essex and Kent in 1959. 

Soybeans from Canadian sources represent about 40 per cent of the total 
domestic disappearance of soybeans, in terms of beans. The remainder of our 
domestic needs are met from very sizable imports from the United States. In 
addition to supplementing domestic supplies, these imports make possible some 
exports of soybeans and soybean products, principally to Great Britain. 

Canadian production is insignificant in relation to the U.S. crop. Production 
in the U.S. is roughly one hundred times that in Canada. The size of the U.S. 
crop and Canada’s dependence on supplies from that country make for a close 
relationship between prices for soybeans in the major markets of both 
countries. 


Soybeans, Production, Imports, Exports and Utilization 1956-57—1960-61 








Crop year Reni Net Apparent 
beginning eginning | Production Imports Exports : domestic 
August 1 stocks FUE ae utilization 
— thousand bushels — 
Pe Ore peck wcinc en «Aire rae e 224 5,301 10, 608 1,578 9,029 14,455 
HBT SSANG . fe. ADSI as 99 6, 508 10, 786 2,120 8, 660 14,779 
Pepe OU ah Ses aralcac aoe eee: 493 6, 649 12,030 2,593 9,437 16,045 
OOO oe atte aac big ct aR es 534 6, 828 13, 706 2,567 17,439 16,362 
TOGG-OI hn .. SISA . STIs 1,139 5,675 12,345 1,481 10, 864 16,489 





Source: Grain Statistics Weekly and Trade of Canada—Imports and Exports. 
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To find out more about U.S. soybean prices and their relationship to soy- 
bean prices in Canada, a study was made of the differences between the price 
series in the two countries. Price series for similar grades of soybeans at Chat- 
ham, the major producing center in Canada, and at Toledo, the major source 
of imports in eastern Canada, were compared in terms of Canadian funds. 


The Canadian price has, with the exception of one interval during the 
period under study, 1957-61, been lower than the American price, comparing 
both in Canadian funds. This probably results from the greater transportation 
cost for soybeans moving by rail and by road from Chatham to Toronto and 
Hamilton (the major consuming areas) compared with movement costs from 
Toledo to Toronto. The respective rates are 31.2 cents a bushel for rail freight, 
and 15 cents a bushel by road, from Chatham to Toronto, compared with ele- 
vator, loading and shipping charges of 9 cents a bushel from Toledo to Toronto 
during 1960. In October 1961, the rail charge for soybean shipments from 
Chatham to Toronto was lowered to 14.1 cents a bushel, bringing it in line with 
the cost of road transport. 


Over the study period, it seems reasonable to expect that an increasing 
proportion of Canadian soybeans moved from the producing area to the major 
markets by road transport. Therefore, in the most recent years the differential 
between shipment costs of beans from Canadian sources relative to those from 
the major market in the U.S. was probably close to six cents on the average. 
This may account for the trend toward a smaller differential between prices at 
Chatham and those at Toledo if we consider the portion of the marketing year 
when the differential is relatively large, and ignore the September-November 
period (Figure 1). 

The relationship between prices in the two markets during the harvest 
period appears to be determined usually by factors other than those of prime 
importance during most of the marketing year. As shown in Figure 1, the 
difference between U.S. and Canadian prices is usually at its minimum during 
the harvest period. As indicated in Figure 2, this period usually coincides with 
the lowest prices of the marketing year. The decline, or disappearance, in the 
differential usually results from a greater fall in the Toledo than in the Chat- 
ham price. 

The seasonal fluctuation in soybean prices in Canada (with the exception 
of the 1960-61 crop year) has been relatively small in recent years (Figure 2). 
This has encouraged Canadian producers to market a large proportion of their 
crop during the fall harvest period when prices are at their relative low point. 
Despite the heavier Canadian marketings during this period, prices of Cana- 
dian soybeans, in four out of the five years shown in Figure 1, have held up 
relative to prices in the United States. Indeed, for a period of generally six 
to eight weeks, when the differential declines sharply or disappears, owing to 
the higher transport cost of Canadian soybeans, purchasers of Canadian soy- 
beans are willing to pay a premium in terms of landed cost for these beans. 


The willingness of purchasers to pay more for Canadian soybeans landed 
in Toronto at this time than for similar soybeans from Toledo may be ex- 
plained in large part by the efforts of Canadian exporters and processors to 
obtain sufficient supplies of Canadian beans to meet their domestic com- 
mitments and to fulfil the Canadian content requirements for soybean and 
soybean product exports to Great Britain. A Canadian content of 25 per cent 
is required, so that exports may qualify for the free entry available to Com- 
monwealth suppliers to Great Britain. 


During the 1960-61 crop year there were major fluctuations in the price 
differential between the Toledo and Chatham prices. Both prices were higher 
but with the American price showed more variability..Much of the price in- 
stability during the year resulted from an apparent glut in the market for edible 
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oils, followed by a shortfall in world soybean production. The latter resulted 
primarily from a significant reduction in the soybean crop in the Chinese 
mainland. 

During 1961-62, it appears that the pattern of price relationships prevail- 
ing before 1960-61 has re-established itself. Price levels are higher, however, 
as a result of the increase in the U.S. support price from $1.85 to $2.30 a 
bushel. Prices have recovered from harvest period low points as the effects of 
the U.S. support program have made themselves felt. While price differentials 
declined in the usual way, with a record crop in Canada as well as in the 
U.S., the period during which purchasers were willing to pay a premium in 
terms of landed cost for Canadian soybeans, relative to those from the U.S., 
was shorter than in other years since 1957. 


CHILDREN OF RURAL FAMILIES OF ONTARIO 
AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


H. C. ABELL AND D. Dyck 


Detailed information on families in rural areas of Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island was obtained in studies conducted in these provinces during 
19591. The study samples included 352 households in Ontario and 288 in Prince 
Edward Island. This article attempts to point out and analyze some of the 
family characteristics, and the trends in the movement of the rural popula- 
tion as indicated by the movement of adult children in the survey families. 

The provinces of Ontario and Prince Edward Island differ considerably 
in size of population and degree of industrial development. According to the 
Census of 1956, Ontario’s total population is about 55 times as large as that of 
P.E.I., and the farm population in Ontario is about 12.6 per cent of the total 
whereas in P.E.I. it is about 43.6 per cent. In view of conditions prevailing in 
agriculture, differing trends in population movements would be expected be- 
tween these two provinces. According to the data collected, the major varia- 
tions between the families in the two provinces appear to be in regard to (1) 
size, (2) level of education and age when leaving school, (3) location of 
children, and (4) occupation of children. 


Distribution of Children in Families.—The data presented in Table I suggest 
that differences exist in the size of families (in terms of number of children) 
between areas within the rural or agricultural sector of Canada’s population; 
the 352 households in the Ontario study averaged three children whereas the 
288 P.E.I. households had four children on the average. Thus, 74 per cent of 
the children in the P.E.I. households were concentrated in families of five 
or more young people as compared with 36 per cent in the Ontario households. 

In both studies it was found that most of the children lived at home, but 
the proportion varied from 75 per cent in the Ontario families to 64 per cent 
for the P.E.I. families. The children aged 15 years or younger (mainly pre- 
school and school children) and residing at home comprised 57 per cent of 
the total in the Ontario families. In the P.E.I. families this age group com- 
prised 48 per cent. 

Education of Children.—Data in Table 2 indicate that children in the Ontario 
families had completed more grades in schools, on the average, than children 
in P.E.I. families. (It should be noted, however, that the school systems in the 
two provinces are not entirely comparable; e.g. the P.E.I. system does not 





1These studies are “A Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Homemakers’, and “A 
Socio-Economic Study of Rural Areas of Prince Edward Island’; they were conducted by the 
Economics Division in co-operation with the Departments of Agriculture of the provinces of 
Ontario and P.E.I., respectively. They will be referred to as the Ontario study and the Prince 
Edward Island study. 
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Table 1.—Number and Percentage Distribution of Children in Farm Households, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island Studies, 1959 





Boe ol a Merson tal alr 
Number of children per household Tekh AIL Wao ame Priace 
Ontario Edward Ontario Edward 
Island Island 
NODG, 3 cn aie hese ona ca a eee ee ee if 228 None None 
| eR a re a Bmw iy ina reyoe 12 AME 4 3 
Dine! 6 6) bib dav a pots Wie esa Cee eee he on Se 24 8 16 4 
B iach sais Qiveue Cissy city re lane oa eee ee 27 14 27 11 
th hae Rikchh-4e cies die 0/8 1a eR eee ee eee 13 8 17 8 
DB OTC oi eo diera Sas S nale nw ope ea ee rae 11 18 19 27 
130 Ale 52s oa soins aks eae ae ee eee 6 18 17 42 
1B .s6ieet os RAL: Bee: ce, ee eee 0 1 0 5 
Totals. rR ee ek re eee 100 100 100 100 


Total children: Ontario households—1,065; 556 males, 509 females. 
Prince Edward Island households—1,083; 564 males, 519 females. 


® 16 per cent were bachelor households. 


Table 2._Formal Schooling Completed by Adult Children, Grades by Proportion of Children, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island Studies, 1959+ 


Males | Females | All adult children 

















Grades completed Prince Prince Prince 
Ontario | Edward | Ontario | Edward | Ontario | Edward 
Island Island Island 
— per cent — 
Léssitivan Shy, 2). «Pilea athena 9 29 ; 16 5 23 
Sivsr®e's ete Mae etc ate. eee ea eee. 31 33 13 23 22 29 
O Or LOR ee cees cas oie oie eon ee EE ee 28 27 21 44 25 34 
DDorig ie ah. MEE Ae ee A eee 21 6 Dik 8 24 if 
13.2. sehorere els tom Ryetd S seal Bel oe) Odes cere 3 wales cba epaet Bl ieael. ahen es ols 
Grade 12 or 13 plus: 
(1) two years or less additional train- 
ING 64 cto e Oe bec ee ee 5 4 28 6 16 4 
(2) three years nursing training, quali- 
fying for revistered Nurseiti. els bose eee he ee eee 7 2 3 1 
(3) a university degree............... 3 bs 1 1 2 2 
Totales?. «Ave eee, mee oe 160 100 160 100 100 100 
Average number of grades completed». . 10 8 12 9 11 9 





® Only grades completed and formal training obtained beyond grade 12 for P.E.I. children and grades 12 and 13 for 
Ontario children are included in these data. 

ee year of schooling, after grade 12 or 13 is considered as one grade. Average grades are rounded to the nearest whole 
number. 

* Less than one half of one per cent. 
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include Grade 13). In general, a smaller proportion of Ontario than of P.E.I. 
children had discontinued school before completing grade eight, and a larger 
proportion had completed 11 or more grades. Thirty-six per cent of the Ontario 
females had acquired some training, after grade 12 or 13, whereas only nine 
per cent of the P.E.I. females had obtained schooling beyond grade 12. Similar 
proportions of each sex in the two provinces had a university degree. Although 
the average level of education attained (in terms of grades completed) by all 
Ontario children was higher than that for all P.E.I. children (11 grades as 
compared with 9), the females in both provinces had completed more grades 
than the males. 


Age, Sex and Location of Adult Children—Some of the children aged 16 
years or older were still attending school. In Ontario families 21 per cent of 
this age group was comprised of students (16 per cent resided at home), 
whereas in P.E.I. families the proportion was only seven per cent (all except 
two resided at home). The data in Table 3 indicate the proportions of these 
children, by sex and selected age categories, that resided at home, elsewhere 
in the home province, in other Canadian provinces and in other countries. 

In general, the children in P.E.I. families tend to leave home at a younger 
age than those in Ontario families; more of the children under 25 years of 
age, and of both sexes, in P.E.I. than in the Ontario families resided away from 
home. The difference is particularly large in the case of female children; the 
proportion remaining at home in Ontario is about twice as large as in P.E.I. 
for each of the age groups 16-20 and 21-24 years. In part, the greater move- 
ment of P.E.I. children in these age groups probably comes from the fact that 
a smaller proportion of them attend school after completing grade eight; 48 
per cent of the P.E.I. children had completed more than eight grades compared 


Table 3.—Location of Children 16 Years of Age or Older and Out of School, Proportions by 
Sex and Age Categories, Ontario and Prince Edward Island Studies, 1959 























Location 
Number 
Else- In 
Age and sex In of 
ae es cane a other |Unknown| Total children 
province | provinces | COURtTeS 
— per cent — 
16-20 years 
Ontariogs. 07.0% male 80 6 if 3 0 100 35 
female 85 1 0 3 0 100 35 
PSG Te Ree oo Te male 57 13 30 0 0 100 53 
female 42 oo 10 i 3 100 38 
21-24 years 
NGaTIO NN tacos bes male 76 15 6 3 0 100 Ss 
female P| 73 4 2 0 100 48 
p San Da Oe, a nr male 39 18 39 2 2 100 54 
female 11 41 37 11 0 100 46 
25 years or older 
Ogtaviog. ose: «ons male 30 58 9 3 0 100 113 
female 2 86 9 3 0 100 99 
Peliclrs beeen oo ores male 29 36 31 4 0 100 174 
female 5 56 31 8 0 100 156 
Total 
Ontario.ace thee male 48 40 9 3 0 100 181 
female 23 68 6 3 0 100 182 
PME Ue, ahasukk os Risn male 36 29 32 3 i 100 281 
female 12 49 29 10 be 100 240 


* Less than one half of one per cent. 
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with 73 per cent of the Ontario children. Another factor in the smaller move- 
ment of Ontario rural youth at this age may be that more nonfarm jobs are 
available within commuting distance, and that commuting is more encouraged 
by lower car operating costs in Ontario than in P.E.I. Moreover, the pressure 
for children to leave home is probably greater in P.E.J. than in Ontario, 
because of the larger size of family and the lack of modern facilities on many 
P.E.I. farms; for example, it was found that only 53 per cent of the homes in 
P.E.I. had electricity and 33 per cent had a telephone whereas in Ontario the 
proportions were 99 and 94 per cent. 

Regarding the destination of the children when leaving home, the data 
in Table 3 indicate that only 10 per cent of the children aged 16 years or over, 
from Ontario families, moved out of the province. In contrast, about 37 per 
cent of the P.E.I. children had left the Island and most of these had located 
in Ontario. Relatively more of the female than of the male children had moved 
out of their home province, and for P.E.I. children this was the case for each 
age group. A major factor in the movement of young people out of the Island 
is probably the fact that more economic opportunities are available (especially 
in the nonfarm sector of the economy) outside the province. 


Occupation or Employment of Adult Children.—Sons engaged in farming, 
either full-time or in combination with nonfarm work, comprised the largest 
group of adult males when grouped by occupation or employment; 40 per 


Table 4.— Occupation or Employment of Adult Children, Percentage of Children by Sex, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island Studies, 1959 





























Males Females 
Type of occupation or employment Prince Prince 
Ontario | Edward | Ontario | Edward 
Island Island 
— per cent — 
1. Agriculture 
e)TRarming [aio s) eck eee eee es hee ee ee eee 33 30 — — 
b) Farming combined with nonfarm work............ rf 6 — — 
2. Unskilled work (e.g. truck driver, factory or construction 
labor, waitress, garage attendant, etc.)................. 23 at 4 3 
3. Skilled and semi-skilled work (e.g. carpenter, mechanic, 
machinist, welder, mason, factory foreman, laboratory 
assistant, technician’ nurse’s aid)....'....2....-h.<. ee 14 19 2 2 
4, SWlerical oltiee WoErk...c8 «cso ees © Sues bs Wate aes be ee 6 4 iv 7 
5. Professional (e.g. teacher, registered nurse, member of a 
FelISIOUS. Order, MNedIGal GOCLOL),... bien. caer eh ome cee 4 4 18 6 
6. Managerial (e.g. manager of a construction firm or other 
PDUISTO RS) uses hs Br, oc 2 ee fang cbr Re core oie oo GN oe 4 1 1 1 
7. Service occupations (e.g. armed services, domestic and 
PErSOHAl SELVICE hic kok bab | eres torts anne eee 3 6 2 6 
8... soeles Seeites OT SLOre CleTICS. 6... «oe suo tes Bans oh eee 3 2 2 74 
Pe Nt ee ee ee. SE Re An ae Siete fa Bee, ope el tere 4 0 2 --- =— 
10. All other (including landscapers, food graders and in- 
spectors, elected government official)................... 1 2 0 0 
11. Married or widowed homemaker without paid employ- 
POON Gs 5) Per oe Mars WEN rrte eRe isd Bae ano oe ae — — 53 71 
12. Unknown, unemployed or handicapped................... 2 3 1 2 
J WF POR adie itachi Aare A enter Paneer Oe ne oat 3 100 100 100 100 
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cent of the male children in the Ontario families and 36 per cent of those in 
P.E.I. families were thus engaged (Table 4). The type of work performed 
most frequently in combination with farming was of the unskilled variety, 
e.g. truck driving, construction or factory labor, and garage help as attendant. 
But in P.E.I. several boys were also engaged in fishing or carpentry. 

The proportion of the male children in the unskilled, semi-skilled, clerical, 
and managerial occupations was higher for Ontario, in each case, than for 
P.E.I. However, more of the P.E.I. than of the Ontario sons were employed at 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs (mainly carpentry in P.E.I.) and in the service 
type of jobs (which include the armed services). Proximity to the sea probably 
accounts for the fact that two per cent of the P.E.I. male children were fishing 
for their livelihood: none were doing so in Ontario. 

Regarding the female children, 17 per cent of those in Ontario families were 
engaged in clerical jobs and 18 per cent in professions. Most of these daughters 
were doing clerical office work, teaching or nursing. In the P.E.I. families, only 
seven and six per cent respectively, of the female children were in these 
occupational groups; and most of these, too, were teaching, nursing, or doing 
clerical office work. Married daughters comprised 71 per cent of the total 
in Ontario and these included 18 per cent who had paid employment outside 
of their homes. As in the case of the unmarried daughters, most of the mar- 
ried women were employed in professional or in clerical work. In P.E.I., 74 
per cent of the female children were married (one per cent were widowed), 
and only four per cent had paid employment outside of the home; four were 
in clerical work, one was a store clerk, one was teaching, one was a nurse’s 
aid, one was in the army and one worked as a waitress. 

In general, much higher proportions of the Ontario than of the P.ELI. 
female children were engaged in professional and clerical occupations, but 
relatively more of the P.E.I. children were employed at skilled, semi-skilled 
and service (especially the armed services) occupations. In part, this is prob- 
ably a reflection of the higher formal education obtained by Ontario youth. 
Relatively more of the Ontario than of the P.E.I. females were in paid em- 
ployment after marriage. This situation may be partly due to availability of 
jobs suitable for women in Ontario. 


Summary 


1. The rural households in P.E.J. had more children (4) on the average than 
those in Ontario (3), but more of the P.E.I. households were without any 
children and more of them had larger families of five or more. 


2. Children in P.E.I. rural families (female in particular) left home at a 
younger age than those in Ontario rural familities, and more of them (37 
per cent as compared with 10 per cent) moved out of their home province. 


3. In both provinces the female children had obtained more formal education 
than the males, on the average, but children of both sexes in Ontario had 
completed more grades than those in P.E.I. These differences in education 
are reflected in the types of occupation or employment in which these 
people are engaged. Relatively more of the Ontario than of the P.E.I. 
females were in clerical and professional positions, and more of the males 
were in the clerical and managerial occupations. 


4. Thirty-three and 30 per cent respectively of the Ontario and P.E.I. male 
children were engaged full-time in farming, and another seven and six 
per cent (respectively for Ontario and P.E.I.) did farm work in combina- 
tion with nonfarm work. 


5. More of the female children in Ontario families were in paid employment 
after marriage (18 per cent as compared with four per cent of the P.E.I. 
female children). 
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URBAN EXPENDITURES FOR CERTAIN MILK PRODUCTS, 1957 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


Unpublished data on fluid milk! and cream, canned and powdered milk of 
an expenditure survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics were 
analysed by the Economics Division, Department of Agriculture. 


The survey was carried on throughout 1957 in the metropolitan areas of 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. It was limited to fam- 
ilies of two to four adults, two or three adults with one child?, and two adults 
with two to four children, having annual incomes from $2,500 to $7,000. Each 
family recorded its purchases for two weeks. 


Although only expenditure figures were sought the records provided 
accurate data on the quantity of fluid milk purchased. The quantity purchased 
per person was 2.45 quarts a week, or 328 pounds a year. In 1953 and 1955 in 
the same cities, samples of families similar in composition and income, had 
purchase rates of 2.3 and 2.4 quarts, respectively, per person per week. 


Consumption of milk per person was related to income, family type, age 
of family head and education of family head. 


The divergence between classes in rates of fluid milk purchased was great- 
est among the family types, where the range was from 2.7 to 2.0 quarts per 
person per week. The groups of families with more than one child had the 
highest rates and the all-adult families bought least per person. 


Among the age groups the families with the youngest heads bought most 
fluid milk per person and the rate decreased as age increased. Number of 
children per family also decreased with age of family head except from the 
group with youngest heads to the next. 


As number of years of school attendance by the family head increased from 
the first (under 9 years) to the third (14 to 16 years) group purchases of fluid 
milk per person increased slightly. However, the rise may have been due to 
the increased numbers of children per family from the first to the third educa- 
tion group. 

When the families were classified on the basis of family income the groups 
with lowest incomes, $2,500 to $2,999, and with highest incomes, $6,000 to 
$7,000, had the lowest rates of purchase of fluid milk, 2.34 quarts per person 
per week. Those groups also had the lowest number of children per family. 
The group which bought most milk per person, 2.61 quarts a week, was low 
in the income scale, $3,500 to $3,999, but had the highest number of children 
per family. Thus family income appeared to have very little influence on the 
rate of fluid milk bought, whereas the number of children was an influential 
factor?. 


The survey families were distributed as follows by number of quarts of 
fluid milk bought per person per week: less than 1 quart, 7 per cent; 1.0 to 
1,9;.27, ppercent;.2.0eto 2.9,736.5 sper cent; B.0,¢0+3.95.21, perscent,.4, or4more 
quarts, 8.5 per cent. 


Those who bought less than one quart paid twice the average amount spent 


for cream but otherwise expenditure for cream bore little relation to quantity 
of milk purchased. 





Standard, high fat, low fat, skim, chocolate drink and buttermilk. 

215 years of age or younger. 

’Consumption by families with incomes under $2,500 may have been affected by their low 
income, however. From a nationwide survey in the United States in 1955 it was concluded that 
“There was some difference in the average amounts of fluid milk consumed per person in low- 
income (under $3,400) households compared with higher income households, but there was 
virtually no difference in the average consumption between medium and high income house- 
holds.” (United States Department of Agriculture. Income and Household Size. Their Effects on 
Food Consumption. Washington, D.C., 1959. Marketing Research Report No. 340. p. 18). 
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The expenditures for canned and powdered milk by the group buying less 
than one quart of fluid milk per person per week were likewise at least twice 
the average expenditures for those products. As families bought fluid milk at 
increasingly higher rates expenditures for canned and powdered milk decreased 
but irregularly. 

The expenditures by each class of family for two per cent milk, skim 
milk and buttermilk were added. Chocolate drink, also of low fat content, was 
not included with the others as it is probably bought for its flavor, rather 
than its lack of fat. Among the cities the expenditure for the three low fat milks 
was greatest in Toronto where it amounted to about four cents per person per 
week. The lowest expenditure, little more than half a cent, was in Montreal. 
A rise in expenditure for the three kinds of milk could be seen as incomes rose. 
Less than one cent was spent by families with incomes under $3,500 whereas 
those in the $6,000 to $7,000 bracket spent nearly four cents. The most notice- 
able association was with education of the family head. As number of years of 
school attendance increased through the four groups expenditure on low fat 
milk rose from 1.4 to 6.3 cents per person per week. 

Less than 40 per cent of the survey families bought cream in the two-week 
reporting period. The mean expenditure for it was 4.5 cents per person per 
week. The highest expenditure rate of the cities was in Winnipeg where almost 
60 per cent of the families reported buying it. Expenditure per person increased 
generally with rising family income, and as the age of the family head rose. 
As numbers of children in the family increased expenditure per person de- 
creased. 

About one-third of the survey families bought some canned milk during 
the period of report. Average expense for it was 3.7 cents per person per 
week. The rate was highest in Vancouver. Families of two adults with less than 
three children spent more per person for canned milk than did other family 
types. 

Only about seven per cent of the families bought powdered milk in the 
two weeks and their purchases averaged only one cent per person per week. 
More was spent per person for powdered milk in Vancouver than in the other 
cities. 

Money spent on fluid milk and cream, canned and powdered milk by the 
survey families was equal to nearly 10 per cent of the total amount of money 
they spent on food. The widest range in the percentage spent on milk products 
was found when the families were classified as to family type. Families with 
three or four children spent 13 per cent of their food money for the four 
products, whereas those of two adults spent less than 7 per cent. 

The milk purchased plus the computed milk equivalent of the cream, 
canned and powdered milk bought by each! family were compared with the 
quantity of milk recommended by Canada’s Food Rules? for the individuals of 
the family. On the whole about 20 per cent of the families bought less than 75 
per cent of the recommended quantities. A higher proportion of the Montreal 
families than of those in the other cities were in that low category. Of the 
various classes of families those with the greatest proportions below 75 per 
cent of the recommended allowances were certain family types, those of four 
adults, of three adults and one child and the largest families, of two adults and 
four children. The first two of those three classes contained larger numbers of 
older adolescents (16 to 20) per family than did other family types. 

Thus some particular classes of families would appear to benefit from 
increased intakes of dairy products; the one-fifth of the total urban families 
surveyed who would do so is not negligible. 





1A number of families were omitted because of uncertainties connected with their data 


/ for this computation. 


2Canada’s Food Guide, September, 1961, recommends similar quantities. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Abstract of Co-operative Legislation in Canada. Ingersoll, H. K. Ottawa. 
February 1962. pp. 66. 


A manual designed to provide the reader with handy reference and com- 
parison material on co-operative legislation in Canada. It replaces the “Abstract 
of Canadian Provincial Legislation on Co-operatives,’ published in 1958. 


Marketing Boards in Canada—1960 National Summary. Heighton, V. A. Ottawa. 
March 1962. pp. 7. 


The fourth in a series of annual reports on activities of provincial agricul- 
tural marketing boards in Canada. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public In- 
formation, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Trends and Forces of World Sugar Consumption. Viton, A. and F. Pignalosa, 
Commodities Division, FAO, Commodity Bulletin Series, No. 32. Rome. 1961. 
pp. viii + 88. 

A study which traces the trends in consumption of sugar over the last 
two decades, examines the factors determining consumption, and gives some 
indications of future trends. 


The World Coffee Economy. Commodities Division, FAO, Commodity Bulletin 
series, No. 33. Rome. 1961. pp. viy++ 76: 


A revised and amplified version of a study made in 1959. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with production, exports, imports, consumption economic factors affect- 
ing the coffee situation, and production and consumption prospects. 


A Handbook of Public Administration—Current concepts and practice with 
special reference to developing countries. Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. New York. 1961. pp. vii + 126. 


A handbook that reviews many aspects of public administration such as 
organizational analysis and structure, methods and material, the career service, 
personnel administration, human relations, decentralization, budget and financial 
administration, research and planning, decision making, and public relations 
and reporting. It also comments on administrative improvement as an essential 
condition to the implementation of national development programs and suggests 
to governments ‘‘the most valuable fields of international experience in ad- 
ministration on which they can draw through the” U.N. “technical assistance 
programme.” 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 











Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Tira modities and ne 
Year General |i een Sa) et Mn |sEricesiof Services used by Indus- 
. Farmers trial 
and Whole- Agricul-tLe Ea we me 8 Prscdue 
Month sale Price| mp otal Field A ninaat Be 2 Bauip- Total Food ton 
pau Com- | mentand 
posite® |Materials> 
1935-39 =100 1949=100 

1926 eee 130.3 144.4 158.5 ESO RY eae, Aarne 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.60 ede en 
1927 ae aa: 127.3 138.6 149.4 127.8, | eee och 131.2 119.9 74.6 Gbsct lah. Metre 
LOQS Men tent 125.6 136.3 134.3 13852) | Svevek EUS 129.3 118.3 75.0 GOSBilis. sacerae 
1929F 4... see 124.6 140.8 137.2 i YC ee ee te 127.9 117.6 75.8 yep Gale serra one 
{930 3eeoe 112.9 119.5 105.8 BRC Mee Ae ee - 117.0 105.6 75.3 GO. Cele cc etn ee 
1931 seme 94.0 78.9 65.0 Olid cece ene ee 100.9 92.2 67.9 SH. St Ran eoio 
1982. ete 86.9 65.5 60.4 TO /Oeltooan Boer 93.3 89.3 61.7 WA ea 
MEE oan acne 87.4 69.3 69.3 60.2 Reee ae 89.8 88.8 58.8 AD otleetacaserree 
LOS4 eee 93.4 83.5 80.5 865.0: eee 95.5 96.8 59.6 AG D2 eerie 
LOSD eee 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
WORT cream ote 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
1937.. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
1938.. 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 51.7 49.6 
1939.. 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1940.. 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
LOLI R eee 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 11082 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942. 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1948.. 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
104A eee 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
T94Dsesaieen 2 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 15251 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
9462 Reece 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
hoy: Vee eee, 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1QAS eee 193.4 232 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 toa 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1949.. 198.3 22800. 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1050 Se eeeece Pai Le 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
GL ania 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 BIG 1720 116.6 
19D 2h ee 226.0 260.2 223.0 217.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
1953.. 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
1954... 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Zobee 203.3 116.2 112.2 128.5 
1955.. 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 PBST 238.3 204.6 116.4 1122 142.3 
LOSGRee ee 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
1957.. 227.4 2132.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 oie 121.9 118.6 155.4 
LOSS cee 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 12201 153.0 
1950R2 eee 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121 eal 165.4 
1960 Fae eee 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 PPA | 128.0 122.2 167.6 
1612 eee 233.3 224.8 179.6 270.0 2b3b2 281.0 226.7 129.2 124.0 173.1 

1961 
Jan.. FEAL 23002 189.3 YHA test 261.3 273.0 223.5 129.2 124.4 165.8 
Feb. 232.1 232.7 189.0 276.3 V1 Ved Ud aes alr ters eral Palm aye ee A 8 128.9 124.0 166.7 
Mar. 231.3 228.4 188.2 268.6 OBOE SA mre kirsis eprom 129.1 124.0 166.0 
April eeenaeie 230.9 225.1 188.5 bled 255.6 284.7 226.6 129.1 123.9 169.2 
May tives 231%2 225.8 187.3 264.4 7 a a are he tl baad verre 129.0 123.2 169.4 
JuUnee eee 231.4 228.6 192.5 264.7 25 i Lullikera theme Baile MS ee. 129.0 123.5 173.3 
WUlV aut eae 234.5 228.3 191.3 265.3 PAY fest Wal i aaah Sa ey te Sal 129.0 124.9 173.4 
Augi Baer ae 234.5 216.9 168.5 265.4 244.7 289.0 230.0 129.1 125.3 176.4 
Septencs.e 235.3 219.0 165.7 212.3 DAT Vall oe are eaten ee eee 129.1 123.2 178.1 
Oct sss ees 23060 220.3 165.3 Vide DAG Tahar ce Horas 129.2 zens 177.9 
ING Veena 235.3 219.6 164.2 275.0 245 Ol tech epee aceite Ment 129.7 12326 180.1 
Dec 236.5 220.0 165.8 274.2 DATO. cc central oo cee 129.8 124.5 180.5 

1962 
Jan.. 237.0 218.9 166.7 271.0 247.7 281.8 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.8 
KMebice estes 287.2 219.2 167.5 270.8 DACRE 2) Hay een aetels ces 129.8 125.0 182.5 
Maree 23 7a 2183 167.1 267.5 Dab Ovi. pain aera ee 129.7 124.4 184.3 
Aprileaacienee 237.4 219.2 166.4 272.0 247.0 291.6 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.0 
Mayan. 239.1 222.8 168.9 276.7 yl eaecciesernt |e arieys nad ec 130.1 124.5 185.5 
Junes eee 240.3 228.8 172.0 285.7 0 2 lie ee ae nee | Soin arrees 130.5 126265 se eer 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(®) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Tariff Increases and other Governmental Financial Measures.—On June 24 the 
Prime Minister told the country that ‘‘a comprehensive program” had ‘‘become 
necessary to relieve the pressure on the Canadian dollar in the exchange field, 
to bring about greater stability in our international transactions and to 
strengthen our exchange reserves’, and that the government was therefore 
“enforcing a program designed to meet the needs of the situation”’. 


The first measure taken “consists of a temporary, graduated sur- 
charge on certain classes of imports which will be imposed within the 
scope permitted by the existing authority granted by Parliament. 
Approximately one-half of all imports will be exempted from any sur- 
charge. These consist in the main of basic foodstuffs, raw materials, 
industrial components and agricultural machinery which either enter 
directly into the costs of Canadian production or are highly essential for 
other reasons, or enter directly into the cost-of-living of the average 
Canadian. The 5 per cent surcharge will be applied on categories amount- 
ing to some $2,300,000,000 of annual imports of a less essential nature, 
for some of which surplus capacity exists in Canada and for others of 
which alternative Canadian products are available. These two categories, 
that is those exempt and those subject to the 5 per cent rate, include 
some 87 per cent of imports at recent levels. A 15 per cent surcharge 
will be imposed on a group of imports which includes such luxury items 
as champagne, wines and spirits, jewelry, perfume, etc., totalling some 
$150,000,000 of annual imports. A 10 per cent surcharge will be imposed 
on the remaining group of imports, amounting to $650,000,000 annually 
at recent levels, for most of which it is possible for consumers to defer 
their purchases or for which Canadian production is now available.” ... 


“A second temporary measure designed to conserve foreign exchange 
relates to the tourist exemption under which Canadians traveling abroad 
are allowed to bring into Canada, duty-free, $100 worth of goods once 
every four months or, if they travel overseas, $350 worth once every 
IZ anonths:?7 . ab 


‘Under the temporary order returning tourists will be allowed to 
bring back to Canada duty free $25 worth of goods three times a year 
or, in the case of overseas visitors, $100 once a year. This temporary 
reduction of the exemption will not apply to Canadian tourists who are 
already outside the country.” ... 


“The third course of action relates to the important matter of Gov- 
ernment expenditures. We have recently conducted a careful review of 
the planned expenditures, covering all departments and activities of 
government. As a result, the Government has decided on a program 
involving reductions in expenditures amounting to $250,000,000 in a full 
fiscal year.” . . 


“Canada’s official holdings of gold and U.S. dollars now stand at 
approximately $1,100,000,000. To reinforce these reserves immediately 
the Government and the Bank of Canada have taken a number of 
important steps. Canada is exercising its borrowing rights with the 
International Monetary Fund and is drawing $300,000,000 in foreign 
exchange. The Government has arranged a line of credit of $400,000,000 
from the Export-Import Bank in Washington. The Bank of Canada has 
entered into a reciprocal currency arrangement with the Federal Reserve 
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System of the United States in the amount of $250,000,000, and has 
made a comparable arrangement with the United Kingdom in the amount 
of $100,000,000. This international financial support adds well over 
$1,000,000,000 in cash and standby credits to Canada’s exchange reserves 
but by no means exhausts the possibility now open to Canada to reinforce 
her reserve position.” 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s G.N.P. continued to rise in the first 
quarter of 1962. The seasonally adjusted annual rate of $38.6 billion was about 
two per cent over the rate for the fourth quarter of 1961. In constant dollars, 
gross national expenditure is estimated to have risen about 1.5 per cent. About 
half of the increase in value is of a statistical rather than of an economic nature 
since the 1962 crop estimate assumes a normal harvest in contrast to the poor 
harvest of 1961. 


Consumer spending was the chief factor contributing to expanded economic 
activity. Additions to business inventories, which had greatly added to the 
demand on current production in the fourth quarter of 1961, ceased to exert an 
expansionary influence. Government expenditure on goods and services gave 
added support to the rising level of economic activity. 


Gross fixed capital formation exerted little influence on economic expansion 
as the large increase in housing was partly offset by lower outlays for plant 
and equipment. The deficit on current international transactions widened, pay- 
ments on invisibles continued to exceed receipts and the surplus on merchandise 
account, which had occurred in 1961, dwindled in the first quarter of 1962; 
exports failed to maintain the rising rate which had characterized 1961 and 
imports remained at the same level. 


Comparative levels of the components of gross national expenditure, in 
millions of dollars and at seasonally adjusted annual rates, were as follows: 











Fourth First Percentage 
quarter quarter change 
Consnmerrexpendivure.. 0... cd. cb stains ote ol Godin: fang Meee 24, 600 25,312 2.9 
Governmentiex pend itire wired. eto. (aon de ee 7,384 7,496 1.5 
INGSnakesmeell COMEBAWCMTO. co asondpocasdcpeauuaracconuacs tues 1,476 1,548 4.9 
INGn-residential Gonustructionnes sae wate oe ae eee eee 2,760 2,760 ae 
Machinery and GG UiNMeN ton. 5/5... age. mga: = a: eee ei 2,464 2,444 —0.8 
Value of physical change in business iM VeNtOrIes. ee on 504 72 a 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels.......... —596 —132 a 
HXHOrte Ob COOGSIANC. BET VICGS ., 6. prea tik, | ds Ae 7,956 7,832 —1.6 
Ineports of’goods and servicess hee eee oe —8,812 —8,976 1.9 
Residdal error. 4 eet. eee. a i a eee 196 260 a 
Total GON. Bie s.6 fed nerd Ce okt tela eee 37,932 38,616 1.8 





« Percentage change not meaningful. 


External Trade.—Canada’s commodity exports rose to $461.3 million in 
April 1962 from $449.2 million in April 1961 while imports rose to $492.7 
million from $437.4 million. So the country had an import balance of $31.4 
million in April this year in contrast with the export balance of $11.8 million 
in April last year. 


January-April exports rose to $1,856.7 million in 1962 from $1,713.2 million 
in 1961; imports rose to $1,968.1 million from $1,718.8 million. The import 
balance increased to $104.2 million from $5.6 million. 


Comparative figures on exports to various countries or groups of countries, 
in million dollars, are as follows: 
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April January-April 
1962 1961 1962 1961 
Exports 
United Kingdom 60.2 68.3 253.7 289.4 
Other Commonwealth and Preferential........... 22.8 26.3 92.8 115.4 
imitedtstates sek om. neeraece sees. CO cee oe 288.2 240.7 1, 142.2 917.2 
(Overs, ae RRR EA eae s : O Se eee eee me eae 90.1 113.9 368.0 391.2 
TOUAISEL AISA. . CURD. tee need vad ROME ae 461.3 449.2 1,856.7 1,713.2 
Imports* 
LI TGC GMISAI LOE: § Aare tr tote, Sty «ould « State alecat oe 41.8 42.7 178.9 184.4 
Other Commonwealth and Preferential........... Doo 18.7 78.6 70.0 
UWinitedeStatecver sete on kes deere hla Da eee Sy OAH Leal oe 1,197.2 
@thershacdwe ss Veto. 6 fhe YY AeA AS! TOs Tae, 295.3 267.2 
PE OUAIN Go Phas Bids ea teP is oss Ce ene ee 492.7 437.4 1,968.1 1,718.8 


a Estimates only; subject to revision. Figures may not add due to rounding. 


Population.—Returns from the 1961 Census indicate that Canada’s popula- 
tion was distributed among rural, rural farm, and rural nonfarm, in 1961 and 
in 1956, as follows: 














Numerical distribution Percentage distribution 
1961 1956 1961 1956 
Ocal DOPUIAUION.”...- Sate eee ere 18,238,247 16,680,791 100.0 160.0 
POCA PUAN oo bees Baca oh eke ce Tete gehen 3 5,537,857 5,365,936 30.4 33.4 
TAT Ue ee Sate es ere eeu ee cieconshee ys QOMZHSO 2,631, 587 10.8 16.4 
noniariil: ts RGIS. Ss. Ce 3,465,072 2,734, 349 19.6 17.0 
Ural UE DAI cas oak ect feos tao: 12,700,390 10,714,855 69.6 66.6 


A large part of the decline in the rural farm population can be attributed, 
in part, to the new Census definition of a farm. The number of farms, according 
to the new definition, has declined by about 94,000. Estimates indicate that 
nearly 41,000 of the decline resulted from the change in definition; the 
remainder may be accounted for the continued migration from farms. 


Economic Development.—The Minister of Agriculture announced, on May 1, 
1962, that Canada may spend over $100 million on an integrated program of 
rural development over the next three years. Subject to parliamentary approval, 
the federal government will provide $50 million under the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act between June 1, 1962 and March 31, 1965. 
The remainder will consist of local and provincial contributions. 


Farm Cash Income.—Cash income received by farmers from farming opera- 
tions (excluding supplementary payments) totaled $605.3 million in the first 
quarter of 1962, compared with $665.0 million in the first quarter of 1961 and 
$595.8 million in the corresponding quarter of 1960. These estimates include 
cash income from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board participa- 
tion payments on previous years’ crops, net cash advances on farm-stored 
grains, and deficiency payments made under the farm prices support program. 


Farmers also received $65.9 million as supplementary payments under the 
provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Western Grain Producers’ 
Acreage Payment Plan. In the first quarter of 1961 the supplementary pay- 
ments had totaled $6.9 million and most of this amount had been paid out under 
the provisions of the P.F.A.A. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF CANADIAN EGG MARKETING POLICIES 
J. T. HILL 


To stabilize the Canadian economy during the war years the Government 
set up the Wartime Prices and Trade Board under the authority of the War 
Measures Act. This Board was established on September 3, 1939 to prevent 
inflationary prices for food, clothing and other necessities so as to avoid the 
hoarding of goods needed for the war effort, encourage the building up of 
adequate supplies of all needed goods and ensure an equitable and efficient 
distribution of these goods among all sectors of the economy. As costs of pro- 
duction tended to push prices higher, ceilings were set for the prices of many 
goods and services on December 1, 1941. The maximum price allowed was based 
on the highest price received by producers during the September 15-October 
11, 1941 period. Certain commodities, including poultry and eggs, were not sub- 
ject to this measure. Rationing was applied to beef and lamb in 1942, and veal 
and pork in 1943. Poultry meat escaped rationing and the demand for all types 
of poultry was thus stimulated; cut-up poultry, barbecues, cooked and evis- 
cerated birds were among the new selling techniques introduced. 


The United Kingdom Egg Contracts, 1945-49.—The egg industry reached what 
was thought to be its maximum size by the end of 1945. Production had reached 
a total of 368 million dozen of which slightly less than one-third had been 
exported, primarily to the United Kingdom. With the end of the war, the 
shortage of food in the U.K. was still serious and the British Ministry of Food 
entered into a contract arrangement with the Canadian government which 
called for the export of a large volume of Canadian eggs to the British Isles 
during the following years. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was generally 
responsible for imports and distribution and since the Department of Agricul- 
ture was responsible for production and exports, it was left to the Special 
Products Board,* an agency of the Department, to handle the purchase of eggs 
for export. 


In 1946 the egg contract, which called for the export of at least 85 million 
dozen, fell short by about 15 million dozen. In 1947 an additional 83 million 
dozen eggs were called for along with 12 million pounds of dressed poultry. 
This contract was fulfilled; it involved about 1.8 million cases of shell eggs, 
6,000 tons of sugar-dried eggs, 2,000 tons of frozen melange and 12 million 
pounds of dressed poultry. In addition, the United States received 10 million 
pounds of live poultry and 0.8 million pounds of dressed poultry, and Newfound- 
land, the British West Indies and others 0.7 million pounds of poultry. 


In 1948 the demand for eggs remained strong in both the domestic and export 
markets. A two-year contract (Feb. 1, 1947 to Jan. 31, 1949) with the British 
Ministry of Food called for the shipment of 2.5 million cases of eggs in 1948, 
including fresh and storage eggs, egg powder and frozen melange. The price 
which the Special Products Board paid to the trade for the products, to fill the 
contracts, then served as a floor for the domestic market. 


Exports of poultry meat in 1948 were well above those of 1947, primarily 
because of the reduction in the United States tariff in accordance with the 
Geneva Trade Agreements. All but 36,000 birds, from a total of 5.6 million, 
found their way to the U.S. as well as 13 million pounds of dressed poultry 
from a total of 14.7 million pounds exported from Canada. 





1Set up under the authority of War Measures Act, along with the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, the Meat Board, the Dairy Products Board and the Agricultural Food Board to formulate 
and enforce production policies and to acquire and move various products to the U.K. and 
other Allied countries. 
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In 1949 domestic production of eggs declined about seven per cent and 
exports were reduced by almost 50 per cent. Domestic consumption in 1949 
dropped to a record low of 19.3 dozen per capita (Table 1). In September 
wholesale prices for Grade “A” Large stood at 71.5 cents a dozen. However, 
with the expected termination of the final U.K. contract on December 31, prices 
dropped, dealers hesitated to buy on a declining market and stocks accumulated 
in grading stations. Poultry exports declined greatly in 1949, although produc- 
tion increased and consumption remained at about the same level as in previous 
years. Turkey production increased from 35.1 million pounds in 1948 to over 
42 million pounds in 1949 (dressed weight). In 1949 the entry of Newfoundland 
into the Canadian Confederation and the subsequent removal of tariff restric- 
tions raised the possibilities of increased marketings of eggs and dressed poultry 
from the Maritime provinces to the new market. 


Table 1.—Kggs: Production, Stocks aud Domestic Disappearance, Canada, 1926-1961 














Domestic disappearance 





Year Production Stocks-Jan. 1 
Total Per capita 
— thousand dozen — — dozen — 
OD Gir ate is eed ibe saat 216, 465 4,439 221, 294 Masievel 
O27 Seen Ss. ay tie ste cnc oe ae 229, 853 Dole Me Pieliyye Zand 
LOQS. eee ceSs. 2... STR. 242,741 By Oi: 243, 593 24.8 
ODO re on a Metra thea eu 247, 245 4,950 249,188 24.8 
OS OR eotic ce coeece 250, 500 2,946 249,419 24,4 
UE ee ene ee 257,631 7,920 258, 404 24.9 
1952 Re ee ae mere ees ro oe 249,961 6, 661 251,975 24.0 
LOSS sere reer. aye. STO: 242,754 4,492 24 Ce DLS 
POSTS eee SORE SE fo5 4 2 ORLA Ge DAS ie 3,116 239, 697 223 
TOS ys ee ees ene kes 244, 040 Dou 244, 832 22.6 
TOS (eee eT cite Ses te A 239, 994 3,599 238,799 21.8 
OR ies) ee DON SM et Sone ale Cerne 239, 943 4,460 238, 920 21.6 
TOSS Pes neers 8 ote 233, 899 4,475 233, 432 20.9 
POSORsa aS. eee, eS. 242,237 3, 604 240, 907 21.4 
[G40 yee 2 rhieeytr, yrke.. fete 242, 269 4,388 227,521 20.1 
TOLTARII AED, Tet RT SEeS ae. HERA 256, 645 4,236 pat Ale) 20.2 
1942 eee. eee. Ses ae 288, 985 5,010 242, 264 2157 
jE ee rr See ur eee aoe 820, 134 DOO 247,791 es 
POSE So Wh. oe SAS, Pe, Pe PS 357,501 7,095 247, 276 22.0 
LOAD ...wKaanesteasion arid iE 368, 347 27,002 244, 894 21.6 
WO4G Beene SEE. ed ALE 338, 813 10, 066 267, 102 21.8 
1 EO IS Ok epeatgn 8 in SiGe amen aioe 378, 600 8, 698 276, 326 22.0 
OAS Meee eee oer ck uk 352, 699 TOS 266, 437 20.8 
1949 Srey eerere acer. 28 307, 073 8,370 258,171 19.3 
"6524 Raa Dy git ne be Ri Re ee 208 aL 4,800 270, 014 19.7 
19514 Se edetererim | dancer 234 291, 234 6, 630 279, 663 20.0 
1952). Se A EE SOAG, TRIAS 5d oe es 342, 527 Deol) 320,671 OR Bs 
19535 eels eee eee os am es 355, 184 5,670 339, 575 22.9 
1954 at Ob atta hacta teeters 385, 819 5,250 365, 058 23.9 
15): seeiiecest De, ices RR 386, O11 10, 530 377, 308 24.0 
(OGG: Se eau ES eee MCI Oe cme 404,311 6, 240 390, 733 24.3 
1 7 Rec, Bi ie Ps cess EA ee om 446, 476 7,620 421,098 25.4 
1058s. eeaceermesen wage bis 449,819 13, 200 422,201 24.8 
jE, a es oun aiel Eade oer eee 460, 004 7,890 418, 925 24.0 
1G6ORY,. BES Sea hee, tas. 451,050 6, 030 426, 800 24.0 
TOG Te eee cnc keisha te 446, 533 6,030 429,195 20.0 





s0URCE:—Canada, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part IV, Food Consumption in Canada 1926-55, Queen’s Printer 
Ottawa, 1958, p. 12; 1951-60, Canada, D.B.S. Production of Poultry and Eggs, 1958 and 1959. 
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Egg Support and Poultry Meat Specialization, 1950-1957.—As a new contract 
was not negotiated between the British Ministry of Food and the Canadian 
government, the Special Products Board was forced to withdraw as an active 
buyer and announced on December 14, 1949, that it would cease to purchase 
eggs for delivery to the United Kingdom as of December 17, 1949. Prices 
then fell rapidly. In Western Ontario prices to producers for Grade “A” Large 
declined from 42 cents a dozen in November 1949 to 24 cents in January 1950. 
The low prices encouraged increased purchases by domestic consumers and 
export restrictions which had been placed on eggs shipped to countries other 
than the U.K. were removed as soon as the Special Products Board completed 
its purchases on December 17, thus enabling foreign buyers from other countries 
to take advantage of Canadian prices. 

The Federal government recognized the need for a support program for 
eggs which would fill the gap left when the U.K. egg contracts were terminated. 
Throughout the previous four years these egg contracts had assured poultrymen 
of a floor price for eggs, and without this floor the market would be left to seek 
its own equilibrium level which the trade felt would sharpen the already narrow 
cost-price relationship. 


On January 25 the Government announced its new policy. Order in Council 
P.C. 367, gave the Agricultural Prices Support Board the authority to purchase 
eggs out of storage. Only Grade “A” Large and “A” Medium eggs stored under 
certain specifications were eligible for support. The Board was authorized to 
accept the delivery of shell eggs in storage in 1950 only if the trade was unable 
to market them elsewhere. While in storage the eggs were to remain the 
property of the storer who could withdraw them at any time for sale. The 
Board was also authorized to purchase eggs stored under the Board’s specifica- 
tions at the support level, 38 cents a dozen for Grade “A” Large and 36 cents 
a dozen for Grade “A” Medium, plus any necessary allowance to compensate 
for the costs of oiling, storage, interest and insurance. During the calendar year 
396,740 cases of eggs were oiled and stored under the specifications of the Board 
(Table 3). The Board did not purchase any eggs in 1950. 


The price support program was extended into 1951 without any changes. 
Because of shortages, prices remained very high throughout the year. Produc- 
tion reached a postwar low point of 291.2 million dozen and imports attained 
a postwar high point of 4.7 million dozen, stimulated by high prices and a 
steadily rising consumer demand for eggs. Storage by the Board dropped by over 
one-half from 1950, although 691 cases of eggs were actually purchased. The 
production and demand for poultry meat, along with imports, increased in 
1951 while exports declined considerably. 


In 1952, the production of eggs and poultry meat showed respective 
increases of 17.6 per cent and 14.7 per cent compared with 1951. Prices were 
generally lower and exports of eggs, chicken, and fowl increased considerably. 
The Support Board received 351.8 thousand cases of ‘“‘A” Large eggs in storage, 
and of this amount it purchased 44,866 cases at prices varying from 42 to 43 
cents a dozen (Table 3). 


During 1953 egg marketings were about 10 per cent lower than in 1952 
throughout the flush period but were enough higher throughout the summer and 
fall to cause annual output to be very much the same as in the previous year. 
The decline in marketing led to higher average returns of about eight cents a 
dozen compared with 1952. In fact, cash income from the sale of eggs amounted 
to $136.3 million. No eggs were purchased by the Support Board during the 
year. 
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Table 2._Imports of Eggs and Poultry into the United Kingdom from Canada, 1945-1949 








1945 
Ere CROs TN (Osh e. wt oceanic Heel «aca 38, 929 
Percentageio: totahiniporte.s. Ai. IOS 56.4 
Lieu OF trogen ere ®-(000 Lhe.) cs, caseus cnaly «oan ieee — 
Percentage of total imports) .:ac;. Js... efi e — 
Pere ee eNOS ay hace tines rere « cats aoe eet 23, 359 
Percentage of total imports: . 055.0... Ln 28.6 


reser ulel TL Dime) oan ctr siete Meath amiee: Was 1 
Percentage lof total imports. 21, 35; 


2 Includes whole yolk and white. 
b Whole and yolk, excludes dried albumen. 


Source:—The Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom. 








1946 1947 1948 1949 
38, 473 55, 449 45, 885 25,415 
47.4 48.0 29.6 121 

= 3,060 12,117 254 
— 10.2 18.1 4 
12,307 12,371 10, 405 4,064 
12.0 16.3 78.0 37.1 
1,153 12,035 1 — 
3.2 17.6 = = 











Table 3.—Eggs: Canadian Price Support as Administered by the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board, 1959-1959 


























: . Prices paid by the Board 
Support Shell eggs oiled and Eggs I ye 
Calendar price of stored under specifi- | purchased by Hae pee fa catee eee 
year A Large* cations of the Board»! the Board oued and packed to Boar 
specifications® 
cents a 
— dozen — — cases — — cases — — cents a dozen — 
TORE eae 38.0 396, 740 none 

105) Bee ee 38.0 152, 289 691 
UHV A 26 6 be Wie ds Meee 38.0 351, 766 44,866 Up to. Gets Lagos ons. Bek 42.0 
Oct. 2—Nov. 1.......... 42.5 
Nov. 2— Dee. 1... ses 43.0 
1B5ay ts. MOAI 38.0 185, 968 none (as above) 
1054: peor al 1): 38.0 215, 671 Oi 101 up nl lo eee 558% 42.0 
LOSS AR oat eee 38.0 201,772 107, 000 RCS hte Me ca asc its 38.0 
TODOS dace: enone 38.0 29,442 7,390 Allowances for oiling.... 1.0 
Storage before May1... 2.5 
during May..... 1.0 
195seegr AGS: 38.0 59, 094 618, 743 $ ‘ee une se. i% 0.5 

«< 6“ July i 

WIGts bees, Wea 
19587 41k eerie: 38.0 Board changed to 352, 631 Jan. 27 (oiling 1¢)....... 38.0 
44,04 outright purchase Misia 54. (ie bedoaen ot 44.0 

TO Ne ome Picasa: 44.0 717,445 





a Appropriate differentials made for other grades, i.e. ‘A’ Medium—36 cents a dozen. 


b Eges remained property of storer and could be withdrawn at any time for sale other than to the Board. 1950-52, A Large 
and A Medium only; 1953 A Extra Large incl.; 1956 A Large only; January 1957, A Extra Large; April 1957, B; November 


1957, B concl. 


* Board could offer to buy eggs stored under specifications at the support level plus an allowance to compensate for the 
costs of oiling, storage, interest and insurance. If storer declined offer by Board to purchase his eggs, these eggs no 


longer eligible for purchase). 


4d Represents offer to purchase A Large eggs packed in wooden cases delivered at Montreal. Regional supports are listed 


below for 1958 and 1959. 


1958 Support 


Moconvornad Qusvce Givi caer rae ieee cre 43.0 
FV AILCOULV CIeCL ERA» be LER Me. dot ee ok tetas 42.0 
WestorneOntartonys +. dyeoe et io ne ee oe 42.0 
Man GOWAeR te Bete tea wake ci comsaie serena 41.0 
Alberta and Saskatchewan................. 40.0 


1959 Support 


Ole bec Oty ere mak eerie cee coe ors saree 43.0 
EROrGnboOme ce one ee eee. ds DR eee 42.5 
WATE OUVeIe crue he Mace 1 He Ae ee RE oie 2 42.0 
IMiGTabe He oF. a ee ee en eee ao eae 41.0 
Alberta and Saskatchewan................. 40.0 
Ontario; and. Maritimest.n49.esk «eae eee os 42.6 
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The production of all classes of poultry except goose meat declined in 
1953. Prices followed the long-term seasonal pattern, declining in the fall when 
marketings increased. The lower turkey output stimulated United States 
turkey imports which rose to 5.4 million pounds, nearly one-half consisting of 
eviscerated birds. The wide consumer acceptance of these ready-to-cook birds 
indicated the new trends that were developing and emphasized the need for 
similar marketing techniques in Canada. 


Egg production increased in 1954. Receipts at registered grading stations 
during the year were exceeded only by receipts in 1947 and 1948 while total 
production established a record, 385.8 million dozen, exceeding the previous 
high level reached in 1947 by over seven million dozen. A noticeable shift in 
storage operations occurred; ‘‘into-storage’? movements were more pronounced 
in March, instead of April as in previous years, while “‘out-of-storage’”’ move- 
ments were retarded by heavy marketings in the summer. Prices were lower, 
34 cents a dozen, weighted average price all grades, as compared with 44 cents 
a dozen w.a.p. all grades in 1953. Domestic consumption increased one dozen 
per capita from 1952 while exports remained virtually unchanged in relation 
to exports in 1953. The Board purchased 57,701 cases of “‘A’”’ Large eggs at 42 
cents a dozen, beginning August 11. 


The most significant development in the production of poultry in 1954 
was the expansion of the turkey and broiler industries. Despite cost-price rela- 
tionships less favorable than in 1953, broiler marketings increased by 66 per 
cent. The expansion of the turkey industry (48.4 per cent compared with 1953) 
revealed the increasing importance of the eviscerated ready-to-cook forms. In 
1953 only 9.7 per cent of the total turkeys marketed were sold in this way; 
in 1954 this figure had grown to over 20 per cent. 


The production pattern changed very little in 1954, there being a decrease 
in the receipts at registered grading stations while total production increased by 
only 64 hundred cases (192,000 dozen). There were 201,772 cases of eggs 
stored with the Board, over half of which were purchased by the Board at 38 
cents a dozen. Poultry meat production increased over 1954. Receipts of broilers 
at registered processing stations averaged 1.2 million pounds a week compared 
with 900,000 pounds in 1954 and 500,000 pounds in 1953. Imports of turkey from 
the U.S. in 1955 reached a record level of 10.6 million pounds, eviscerated 
weight, representing over 15.5 per cent of the total Canadian production. 


Production of both eggs and poultry continued to rise in 1956. Storage 
stocks of eggs at the seasonal high point, June 1, totaled only 112,000 cases, 
the smallest number since 1950. The seasonal trend of marketings has gradually 
been leveling off since 1947; however, despite this trend, the marketings in the 
fourth quarter of 1956 were the highest of the year, contrary to what had hap- 
pened since the war. A strong demand kept prices higher than in 1955 through- 
out most of the year. In November, heavier marketings of small eggs pushed 
prices to record low levels for the month. 

Specialized poultry meat production expanded again in 1956. From late 
April broiler marketings generally exceeded two million pounds a week. Prices 
fell from 26 to 18 cents a pound in southern Ontario where the most dramatic 
expansion was taking place. The shift toward ready-to-cook turkeys continued 
in 1956 along with a marked increase in output. The increased eviscerating 
capacity of the Canadian industry is illustrated by the fact that 72 per cent 
of the turkeys marketed in 1956 were packaged in the ready-to-cook form 
compared with 48 per cent in 1955. The effects of the expansion in the domes- 
tic production of broilers and turkeys, coupled with record imports of chicken 
and fowl (8.2 million pounds) and turkey (13 million pounds), resulted in 
the accumulation of large stocks in cold storage. Prices were subsequently 
at or near record low points during the later part of the year. 
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The year 1957 was a boom year in the poultry industry. Egg production 
totaled 446.5 million dozen, 10.4 per cent more than in 1956. A record volume 
of eggs passed through registered egg grading stations, 6.8 million cases, five 
per cent more than the previous record volume set ten years earlier in 1947. 
However, the previous record was set when half of the total eggs were exported 
under contract to the U.K. whereas in 1957 less than one-half per cent were 
exported, the rest being consumed in Canada. The per capita consumption of 
eggs reached an all-time record of 25.4 dozen in 1957, surpassing the previous 
record set in 1931 by half a dozen per person. Heavy egg production, especially 
throughout the early part of the year resulted in a large volume of eggs in 
storage—417 thousand cases at July 1. Considerable pressure was therefore 
brought to bear on prices which remained at support levels until about mid- 
year. A total of 618,743 cases of “A” Large including “A” Extra Large, and 
from April to November Grade “B” eggs, were purchased by the Board at 
support prices, including allowances for oiling and storage. (Table 3) 


Poultry Support and Import Controls—On July 17, 1957 the Federal gov- 
ernment announced its intention to support the price of fowl and turkey in 
Canada and at the same time established import controls on these two cate- 
gories of poultry. Pressure was brought to bear on the government by the 
poultry industry which was experiencing another year of increasing produc- 
tion and abundant domestic supplies. Imports were increasing at a consider- 
able rate. In 1956, for example, imports of turkey meat amounted to over 13 
million pounds. By the end of July 1957, the United States alone had exported 
over six and one-half million pounds of turkey, with every expectation that by 
the end of the year this figure would have tripled, since the largest volume of 
imports generally arrived in the second half of the year. Over-supply and 
falling prices made protection necessary. The Agricultural Prices Support 
Board was authorized to support turkeys at 25 cents a pound live weight, 
delivered Toronto and Montreal, for birds 10 to 20 pounds, and fowl at prices 
equivalent to 23 cents a pound live weight, Toronto, for No. 1 birds, five 
pounds and over, marketed between July 17 and March 31, 1958. Appropriate 
prices for other weights and markets were also provided. No turkeys were 
delivered to the Board as prices remained above the support level. However, 
the Board purchased 8.95 million pounds of fowl up to March 31, 1958. The sup- 
port program for fowl was not continued after this date and import controls on 
fowl were dropped a week later. 


Agricultural Stabilization and Deficiency Payments for Eggs.—In 1958 the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act was passed, replacing the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act of 1944 as the principal statute dealing with the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. The primary objective of the new Act, which established 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board, was to stabilize prices in such a way 
as to maintain an equitable distribution of income among producers. 

In addition to the Stabilization Board the Act established: 

(1) an Advisory Committee of farmers and representatives of farm organi- 
zations; 

(2) (a) a guaranteed price system for nine ‘named’? commodities, wheat, 
oats and barley grown outside the Canadian Wheat Board area; cattle, hogs, 
sheep, butter, cheese and eggs. The guaranteed price = prescribed price of 80 
per cent of base price. Base price = ten-year average price before the support 
year for commodities at selected centers deemed representative of the market; 

(3) appropriate prescribed prices for commodities ‘‘designated” by the 
Board. 

To carry out the above provisions the Board was authorized to purchase a 
commodity outright at the prescribed price, pay a deficiency payment to pro- 
ducers so as to fill the gap between actual returns and the support price or 
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carry out any other method of payment or subsidization approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

The price support for eggs up to March 31, 1958 remained unchanged. The 
Board continued its offer to purchase eggs at 38 cents a dozen for Grade ‘‘A”’ 
Large with appropriate differentials for other grades. On January 1, 1958 the 
program became one of outright purchase by the Board, so that no allowances 
for storage costs were made. Most of the 251 thousand cases purchased by the 
Board during this period were sold on the export market. 

As a result of the new legislation, a new egg support program was intro- 
duced on May 5, 1958. The new support level for Grade “A” Large eggs, 
packed to the Board’s specifications and delivered to approved storage centres, 
was set at 44 cents a dozen at Montreal. Appropriate differentials were estab- 
lished at the other important regional centers. (Table 3) 

The production of turkey and broiler meat reached new peaks in 1958. 
Turkey receipts at registered stations in December were exceeded for the first 
time by receipts in October and November, revealing the shifting seasonal pat- 
tern to earlier marketings. Import restrictions on turkeys continued throughout 
the year, but permits were granted for shipments of certain forms of turkey 
not readily available in Canada. Slightly more than half a million pounds were 
imported during the year. 

In May 1959 the Federal government announced that the price support 
level for eggs would continue on a basis similar to that of the previous 12 
months. However, the Minister of Agriculture pointed out that the problem of 
disposing of surplus eggs was becoming more and more difficult and he indicated 
that a deficiency payment scheme was necessary to alleviate the situation. To 
this end the Agricultural Stabilization Board had been directed to develop a 
method of providing price support for shell eggs by making payments to make 
up the difference, if any, between the average market price to producers and 
the prescribed support level. This program would also provide a basis for 
restricting payments to a specific volume of eggs delivered by any one pro- 
ducer in a given period. 

On August 26, 1959, details of the new program were released by the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board. The new policy came into effect on October 
1, 1959 and set out the following: 

1. As of October 1, the Board withdrew completely from its former pro- 
gram of offering to purchase shell eggs on the basis of 44 cents a dozen for 
Grade “A” Large eggs graded and packed, in store at Montreal. Since that 
date all eggs marketed in Canada were bought and sold on a free-market basis. 

2. The Board’s liability for deficiency payments was to be and has been 
calculated on a 12-month basis, although provision was made for an interim 
payment covering the last three months of 1959, to be made on eggs marketed 
in that period. 

3. The actual level at which eggs were supported remained the same under 
the new “deficiency payment” scheme as under the older purchase program. 
On the basis of an analysis of prices in recent years, it has been established 
that the 44-cent Montreal price was about equivalent to a 33-cent annual 
national weighted average producer price for Grade “A” Large eggs. This 33- 
cent national producer price was the basis of support under the new program. 
Under the payment system proposed, if the national weighted average producer 
price for Grade ‘‘A” Large eggs in the 12-month period should average 33 
cents a dozen or more, no payment was to be made to registered producers. 
However, if this price should average 30 cents, for example, a payment of three 
cents a dozen was to be made by the Board. 

4. Any payments as calculated above were to be made only on Grade ‘‘A”’ 
Large and Grade “A” Extra Large eggs. Payments were made only on eggs 
marketed through grading stations registered under the Canada Agricultural 
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Products Standards Act, or on eggs marketed by producers who were registered 
as producer-graders and fulfilled the requirements of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture in this respect. 


5. If the calculation of the 12-month national weighted average price 
indicated that a payment was called for, the same payment per dozen was 
to be made to all eligible producers, regardless of the price at which any 
producer, in any province, at any time of the year, might have sold his 
eggs. This feature of the program ensured that it would remain in each 
producer’s interest to seek to obtain the highest possible market price for his 
eggs at the time of sale. 


6. If a “deficiency payment” was made, it was so made only on the 
first 4,000 dozen Grade “A” Large and Grade “A” Extra Large eggs marketed 
by any one farm unit during the 12-month period. On the basis of recent 
average rates of lay, and on average proportion of eggs falling in the “A” 
Large and Extra Large categories, it was expected that this 4,000-dozen 
limit would represent a year’s production of a flock of about 400 to 500 
layers. 


7. The volume of eggs on which any producer was entitled to obtain 
“deficiency payments’ was to be determined by records provided by the 
registered grading stations of receipts of Grade ‘‘A’? Large and Extra Large 
eggs from each registered producer. Applications for producer registration 
were available at all grading stations. An official registration number was 
required before a producer would receive payment. 


During the first nine months of 1959 a total of 717.4 thousand cases 
of surplus eggs were bought by the Board, most of which were exported 
to Venezuela in the form of shell eggs and to Western Europe in the dried 
and frozen forms. Egg prices were at support levels throughout most of the 
remaining months of the purchase program. With the introduction of the 
deficiency payment scheme, eggs were free to find their own price level in 
the open market and in early December, as a result of seasonal production 
increases, prices fell sharply; the weighted average price for all grades in 
December was 22 cents a dozen, nine cents lower than in December 1958, 
and 12 cents lower than the five-year 1953-1957 December average price. 


Broiler and turkey meat production in 1959 once again exceeded that 
of any previous year. The new record figures were 365.2 million pounds 


Table 4.—Registrants to Receive Deficiency Payments 
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of broilers and 130.6 million pounds of turkeys (eviscerated weights). The 
consumption of fowl and chicken amounted to 22 pounds per person and the 
turkey consumption established a world record of 7.9 pounds per person. 


During the first six or seven weeks of the last quarter of 1959 supplies 
of Grade “A” Large eggs were seasonally short and producer prices averaged 
well above the 33 cent support level. By December the national average 
“A” Large price was much lower. However, for the quarter as a whole the 
national average producer price was very slightly below the 33-cent level. 
Accordingly, no deficiency payment was considered necessary. 


Prices remained depressed in the early part of 1960, because of a large 
volume of egg marketings. To relieve the situation and to aid in the adjust- 
ment to the new system of support, the Board was authorized to make an 
interim payment to producers for eggs marketed during the first quarter of 
1960. 


The national weighted average price paid to producers for Grade “A” 
Large eggs during the period January 1 to March 31 was 25.4 cents a dozen; 
this was 7.6 cents below the support price of 33 cents a dozen and, therefore, 
the Board set the amount of the interim payment at eight cents a dozen. This 
payment was made for all Grade “A”? Large and Extra Large eggs, up to a 
total of 1,000 dozen (since it was for one-quarter only) marketed in the 
period from January 1 to March 31, 1960. 


The national weighted average price to producers for the deficiency 
payment year which ended September 30, 1960 was 30.6 cents a dozen, 2.4 
cents below the prescribed level of 33 cents. The Agricultural Stabilization 
Board accordingly paid to each registered producer 2.4 cents a dozen on 
his deliveries of Grade “A” Large and Grade “A” Extra Large eggs to reg- 
istered grading stations during the year ending September 30, 1960. No 
producer was to be paid on deliveries in excess of 4,000 dozen, and any interim 
payment made to a producer on account of sales made during the January to 
March quarter, was to be deducted from the total due to him. 


We are presently in the midst of a new egg year. However, two 
changes have been made for the October 1961 to September 30, 1962 period. 
The government support level has been raised from 33 cents to 34 cents a 
dozen. In addition, marketings of Grade A Medium eggs are now eligible 
for support along with the Grade A Large and Grade A Extra Large eggs. 


During the first half of the 1961-62 egg program the cumulative weighted 
average price for Grade A Large eggs was 34.5 cents a dozen, 0.5 cents 
a dozen higher than the support level of 34 cents. 


The cost of the egg deficiency payment program amounted to $2,082,673 
up to the end of March, 1961. No alteration in the method of computing the 
support or deficiency payment levels has been made. However, in 1962 cer- 
tain administrative changes were made. The payment schemes were placed on 
a claim basis. This required that hog and egg producers retain their grading 
certificates in order to file a legitimate claim at the end of the year if a payment 
was to be made by the government. The producer was also required to submit 
his registration number along with his grading certificates when making 
his claim for payment. The programs have not brought about any major 
re-allocation of production locations as far as can be analyzed from secondary 
production data. Any changes that have occurred in regional production are 
due to market forces uninfluenced by the deficiency payment programs. 
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RELOCATION ADJUSTMENTS OF 95 NEW BRUNSWICK 
FARM FAMILIES, 1956-60 


D. Dyck 


In 1956 the Rural Sociology Unit of the Economics Division conducted a 
study of the relocation adjustments made by 104 farm families whose 
property was expropriated to make room for the army training area built 
near Gagetown in southwestern New Brunswick. These families had, at that time, 
resided in new areas for only one to three years.! 


Most of the people interviewed in 1956 said that they had not had time to 
complete the necessary adjustments on their new farms. Consequently it was 
decided to visit them again in October 1960 to find what adjustments they had 
made during the previous four years. Usable information was then obtained 
from 95 families. 


Factors Influencing People to Resettle on Farms.—These families had farmed 
in the army training area and resettled on new farms after leaving their 
expropriated holdings. An attempt was made to determine which factors had 
induced them to remain in farming, either full-time or in combination with 
nonfarm work. The reasons which they gave for resettling on farms may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Generally favored a farm as a place to live, or farming as an occupation. 
This was expressed in terms such as “I lived on a farm all my life’, “I enjoy 
farming”, and “a farm is a good place to live’. One operator said that 
his sons’ preference for farming had induced him to relocate on a farm. (Com- 
ments by 53 respondents). 


2. Economic factors. Reference was made to the farm as ‘‘a cheap place 
to live’, and to the fact that farmers could produce much of their own 
food on a farm. Some operators had been unable to sell all their stock and 
equipment at the time of the move and this had induced them to resettle on 
a farm. There were few nonfarm employment opportunities in New Brunswick 
at the time, and some displaced farmers had not had enough funds to shift 
into nonfarm work or business. Two operators had considered farming as a 
source of income supplementary to their nonfarm income, and one had been 
induced to buy a farm with credit available under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
(Comments by 35 respondents). 

3. Lack of training for nonfarm work. Twelve respondents merely said 
that, in their opinion, they lacked education, training or experience for other 
work. Fifteen operators, however, also mentioned that they had always lived 
on the farm, they enjoyed farming, they were too old to change occupation, or 
that there was some economic deterrent to moving out of agriculture (economic 
factors such as mentioned in (2) above). (Comments by 27 respondents). 


4. Poor health or old age. Seven operators, averaging 69 years in age in 
1960, thought they had been too old to change occupation at the time of mov- 
ing from the training area and three others were in poor health. (Comments 
by 10 respondents). 


Thus the preference for farming as an occupation or for the farm as a 
place to live was one of the major reasons why the respondents had 
resettled on farms. Sixty-two operators had not considered nonfarm work as 
an occupation at the time of moving. Thirteen had considered or looked for 
work other than farming; some of these had contemplated purchasing a 
small farm and doing nonfarm work but were discouraged from doing this when 





1See “Relocation Adjustments of Farm Families,” by D. Dyck and F. Lawrence in The 
Economic Annalist, February 1960, pp. 4-12. 
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they found that many of the smaller farms available for purchase cost as much 
as larger holdings,! and others had not been able to find suitable nonfarm work. 
The other 20 operators had retained the nonfarm job which they held before 
moving, or had obtained such employment soon thereafter; only one of the 
20 had discontinued doing nonfarm work by 1960, to farm full time. Generally, 
the information obtained from the operators indicates that their families had 
not objected to resettling on a farm, but members of 27 families had been in 
favor of doing nonfarm work either in combination with farming or as the 
only source of cash income. 


Opinions on Relocating.—Since the respondents had felt compelled to get 
established on new farms without delay after the expropriation,? an attempt 
was made in the 1960 survey to determine whether they would go about it in 
the same way again in view of their experiences up to that time. Of the 83 
people who gave their opinions in this regard, 33 said that they would go 
about it in the same way. According to the 1956 survey data, 19 of these had 
settled on commercial farms, six on part-time farms and eight on small-scale 
farms. 

Most of the opinions on relocating expressed by the other 50 respondents 
referred to factors to be considered in the purchase of farms. Twenty-one 
respondents said that they would take more time in their search for a suitable 
holding so as “to get a better place’, or ‘‘to adjust to new farming conditions’’. 
Seven of the people interviewed (six of these were on commercial farms in 
1956) said they would buy a smaller holding; most of them did not give their 
reason for this opinion but one referred to old age and another one thought it 
would have been more profitable to invest some of the money in other busi- 
nesses. Four respondents spoke of the location of a farm available for purchase 
as a factor to which they would give more consideration. General community 
conditions, availability of nonfarm job opportunities for their children and 
marketing facilities were mentioned as important factors. Two operators said 
that they would look for a farm with more pulpwood, one would settle on a 
dairy farm near a large population center, and one would pay more attention 
to the condition of the buildings before buying. (Comments by 36 respondents). 

Fourteen respondents said that they would secure nonfarm work if they 
were again faced with the problem of relocating; only three of these were on 
non-commercial farms at the time of the 1956 interview. 


Suggestions for Minimizing Problems in Relocating.—This study of relocation 
adjustments was conducted to gain some understanding of the social and 
economic impact of displacement on rural people and the problems involved in 
relocation. Accordingly, the respondents were asked for their opinion of how 
people could be assisted when faced with the problem of resettling; these 
opinions were asked for in both the 1956? and 1960 surveys. Of the 95 
respondents from whom information was obtained in 1960, seven said that they 
were satisfied with the way the expropriation had been conducted and three 
others did not give any opinion. The suggestions offered may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Suggestions relating to compensation payments. Most of the suggestions 
relating to payments received for expropriated property were to the effect that 
people should be allowed sufficient money for relocating. Specific reference was 
made to moving expenses and the expense of searching for a new farm. Other 
respondents suggested that people would be more satisfied with their pay- 
ments if adequate consideration were given to the condition of farm land; 





1Dyck, D., and F. Lawrence, “Relocation Adjustments of Farm Families’, The Economic 
Annalist, February 1960, page 9. 

2 Tbid., page 9. 

3Ibid., page 11. 
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i.e. woodland as compared with cropland, relatively poor farms as compared 
with the better farms, etc. (Comments by 37 respondents) 

2. Ample time should be allowed for people to move, or people should not 
be in a hurry to move. Some respondents suggested that delay in moving people 
could help to avoid inflation of farm prices in the surrounding area, and in the 
meantime the people involved could be given jobs at preparing the camp site. 
It was also suggested that the time of year should be taken into consideration; 
people should be moved during a time when moving would be of least inter- 
ference with farm work. (Comments by 18 respondents) 

3. Suggestions relating to relocation. (a) Information and other assistance 
should be made available to people in finding a new farm and in relocating and 
obtaining a job. (Comments by 17 respondents) 

(b) Precautionary measures should be taken to help avoid inflated farm 
prices. Some respondents thought that the government should buy the farms 
that farmers desired to purchase; others opined that the expropriation should 
not be made public knowledge; and some merely stated that inflationary prices 
were a major factor in the problem of relocating and gave no opinion on how 
this could be avoided. (Comments by 13 respondents) 

(c) People should take more time to search for and select a new farm. This 
would help avoid inflated farm prices and, in addition, give people time to 
make an adequate appraisal of farms available for sale. (Comments by 10 
respondents) 

(d) Four respondents made suggestions as to the occupations that people 
should go into when moving from an expropriated area. One thought the young 
people should be advised to stay in farming, one suggested that people should 
purchase a small farm and obtain an off-farm job, one said that people gen- 
erally should move into nonfarm work, and one suggested that the older 
people should obtain nonfarm work. 

(e) Two respondents made reference to the distance that people moved 
from the expropriated area; one was of the opinion that this was of no 
importance, whereas the other thought that inflation of farm prices could be 
avoided by moving farther away. 

(f) Two other respondents thought that older people should be given 
relatively more consideration in the process of relocating because these people 
would generally be affected more seriously. 

(g) Two respondents said that people should be allowed to find their own 
way; it was best to leave people alone. 

4. Seven other respondents gave various other opinions: ‘‘A less populated 
area should be chosen for a camp site’’, ‘“Farm products for the camp should be 
purchased in the local area’, ‘‘Farmers should refuse to move’’, ‘‘People should 
move to the U.S.A.’’, ‘‘People should try to forget about it all’’, and “Let the 
people in charge do the talking, they know more about it than we do”’. 

Thus, in view of their experiences in relocating, 36 of the respondents (38 
per cent) said that they would exercise greater care in the selection and 
purchase of farms for sale (having regard to the size, location, condition and 
type of farm), if they were confronted again with the problem of resettling, 
14 other respondents (15 per cent) said that they would obtain nonfarm work. 
These two aspects are re-stated in two suggestions given by the respondents 
for minimizing problems in relocating. These suggestions were: (1) ‘‘People 
should take more time in searching for and selecting new farms’’, so as to more 
accurately appraise the farms available for purchase and to avoid inflation of 
farm prices (ten respondents); and (2) “People should not go farming again’, 
they should “relocate in the proximity of jobs, obtain accurate information on 
jobs available and receive (other) assistance in obtaining a job’. (four 
respondents) These two suggestions were not offered in 1956, and hence reflect 
a change in view by the respondents. 
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The Survey Farms.—The 1956 report was concerned with the relocation 
adjustments of 104 families who farmed both before and after their move from 
the Gagetown army training area.! For this purpose a farm was defined, as in 
the 1951 Census as “a holding on which agricultural operations are carried on. 
The holding may consist of a single tract of land or of a number of separate 
tracts held under different tenures. It may be (a) three acres or more in size, or 
(b) from one to three acres in size with agricultural production in the previous 
year valued at $250 or more’’.2 The holdings of the 95 respondents in the 1960 
study were also classified according to this definition, and it was found that ten 
of them no longer operated farms. Thus, a total of 85 farm operators were inter- 
viewed in 1960. 


Economic Classification of Farms.—The farms visited in the 1960 survey are 
grouped here according to the economic classification of farms defined in the 1951 
Census (Table 1). “This classification takes into account (1) the total value 


Table 1.—Economic Classification of Farms, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1956 and 1960 
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of farm products sold; (2) the number of days the operator worked off the 
farm at either farm or nonfarm work; and (3) the relationship of the value 
of farm products sold to income received by the operator from all sources’’.® 
According to this classification, 24 per cent of the respondents operated small- 
scale farms in 1960 compared with 15 per cent in 1956; and 26 per cent of the 
farmers sold farm products valued at $3,750 or more in 1960 as compared with 
17 per cent in 1956. There was thus (1) a movement out of agriculture during 
1956-1960 since ten respondents ceased to farm and the proportion of small- 
scale farmers increased from 15 to 24 per cent, and (2) an increase (from 17 
to 26 per cent) in the proportion of larger farms with sales of farm products 
valued at $3,750 or more. The number of commercial farmers with value of 
farm products sold of $250 to $3,749 had decreased by 16 during the 1956 to 
1960 period. This change involved a total of 26 farmers; 13 increased their farm 
product sales, nine decreased it, and four merely reported a change in the 
proportion of their income received from nonfarm sources—these operators 
sold from $250 to $1,199 worth of farm products in 1960 as well as in 1956. 





1Tbid., page 4. 
2Census of Canada, 1951, Agriculture, Part 1. 
® Census of Canada, 1951, Agriculture, Part 1. 
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Of the ten respondents who had ceased to farm by 1960, seven had moved 
to new locations; five were engaged in nonfarm work, one was temporarily 
unemployed and one (81 years of age) received an old age pension. Three of 
the ten respondents continued to reside on their 1956 holdings; one derived 
income from nonfarm work, one (female) received income from a war service 
pension and ceased farming operations when her sons left home, and one 
(female) rented her land to a neighbor and received old age pension. 


Land and Livestock.—Generally, the land area in farms operated by the 85 
survey respondents had increased on the average, but the acreage classed as 
improved had decreased from 1956 to 1960 (Table 2). The farms classed as 
small-scale had increased in number and also in size, indicating that some 
land was left idle by the operators when they ceased to farm on a commercial 
scale. 

As in 1956, the improved acreage on all classes of farms in 1960 was 
comprised mainly of hay, pasture and oats plus other grains: only three per 
cent of the improved area was in other crops (Table 3). The high percentage 
of the hay and pasture acreage is reflected by the fact that 74 farms had 
some forage consuming livestock (cattle or sheep). All but one of the com- 
mercial farms had cows (Table 4) and 18 of them shipped some fluid milk; 
these 18 farms had an average of 26 cows per farm in 1960, and 14 of them 
were shipping fluid milk already in 1956 when they had 24 cows per farm, 
on the average. 


Productive Man-Work Units and Labor Expended.—In addition to the economic 
classification of farms, total and improved land area, and the number of types 
of livestock kept by the operators, the size of the farm operations may also 
be indicated in terms of the labor used on farms. In this analysis, the amount 
of labor required on the 51 commercial farms was computed in productive 
man-work units (PMWU), which represent the number of ten-hour days of 
work a year required per item of crop and livestock on the farm, assuming 
average rate of labor performance. These farms required 243 PMWU’s, on 
the average, a year; 54 per cent required less than 200 PMWU’s, 28 per cent 
required from 200 to 399, and 18 per cent required 400 or more PMWU’s a 
year. 

The labor used on the commercial farms to do the work required during 
the 12 months preceding the survey was computed in man equivalents (ME). 
The time spent at farm work was obtained in terms of man-hours, with 3,000 
hours considered as one year. Total man equivalents included the work done 
by the operator, the operator’s family, hired labor and any other persons on 
the farm; the work of children 14 years or older was considered equal to that 
of a man. Thus the labor force on the majority of the commercial farms 
(43 or 84 per cent) was found to be one or more man equivalents, averaged 
leieier larm, 

The efficiency in the use of labor on the commercial survey farms may be 
indicated in terms of the PMWU’s per man equivalent. On the average, these 
farms had 156 PMWU’s for every man equivalent; 31 per cent had less than 100, 
49 per cent had from 100 to 199, 14 per cent had 200 to 299, and six per cent 
had 300 or more PMWU’s per man equivalent. Considering the number of work 
days in a year to be 300, these data suggest that many of the commercial farms 
surveyed are too small to use the more efficient farming techniques available. 
Thus it is apparent that some of the labor on the survey farms is economically 
underemployed. 

In connection with the labor used on farms, information was obtained also 
on the type of work done by the operator’s wife or homemaker. On 27 of the 
58 farms reporting laying hens, the wife of the operator or other female 
homemaker did the feeding, and gathering and cleaning eggs, and on three 
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Table 2.—Total and Improved Land Area. Average Acreage per Survey Farms by Economic Class, 
New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1956 and 1960 


Improved in 


: Number Total Improved 
Economic class of farm per cent of 
of farms land area area SotHt Arak 
—number of acres— 
Small-scale 
OD GR AEN SESE I, SEE eS a eae 13 84 16 19 
1 ee Sy, Seen © NGI Seren ae eT we 20 116 33 28 
Part-time 
TOD Ge eae eit ae Seta he Let Pie es ers Ver! 143 38 aif 
THOUS cetcin SLD ee aE tae ae an 14 134 32 24 
Commercial 
LOS6. ck ec hate sree ore a eee oe ek 59 184 80 43 
19609403... WRG... - Bete a TORS . SAIS 51 198 15 38 
All farms 
1956): Sec saes ¢ Rh Be, et, Be 85 163 64 39 
1960a01+ 46. ree. tert LLM... doe. 85 168 58 35 


Table 3.—Proportion of Improved Land Area in Crops, Pasture and Other Improved Land by 
EKeonomic Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 


Oats and Oier Other 
Economie class of farm other Hay Pasture improved Total 
grain 4 pe land 


—per cent of improved land area— 


Iii ll-cen leat. tab. Soe 3 76 18 % 0 100 
art-tiaae sae eee, mee ee 6 50 38 6 0 100 
Commerciale se 11 50 35 3 1 100 

All farms.......... 10 54 33 3 b 100 


* Other grain averaged less than one acre per farm. 
b Less than one half of one per cent. 


Table 4.—Livestock on farms, Average Nunber per Farm and Number of Farms Reporting, by 
Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 


Hens, 

. Number Other pullets 
Economic class of farm detanrnt Cows Ratile Hogs Sheep and 

chickens 
—number— 

Simall-scale «peius:- al fh nelysbisk 20 1 1 1 — Z 
Fariia renortiies: \lsc tens tou.4 ak. ok he — 10 5 8 1 él 
Part=tiine ee. 220i: fees. Shere eee 14 3 2, 2 2 19 
PM arnesrenariing Ale. ee, eee — 12 10 4 2 9 
CUGMITNC CIAL Pec ee rd Onn oe eee ‘sl 14 8 5 1 49 
Marie TeONOrLI ge.) udkiscd fds Deals — 50 46 31 4 43 
MiLiatiie £2. s TREO ION. 40. 85 9 6 34 
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other farms the female homemaker gathered and cleaned eggs. Cows were 
reported by 72 farm operators; on 27 farms the work with cows was all done 
by the men, but on the other 45 farms the female homemaker helped with 
milking, feeding or cleaning milking equipment. Cleaning the milking equip- 
ment was the work done most frequently; 39 respondents said that the female 
homemaker did this work. 


Field work, including hauling wood, haying, and driving a tractor, was 
done by only ten of the female homemakers. Other outside work included 
gardening (21 homemakers), feeding hogs, caring for sheep and bringing cows 
in from pasture for feeding and milking. In 22 of the households the female 
homemaker did some work on farm accounts; in five she kept the accounts alone 
and in the other 17 households she kept the accounts with the operator. 


Table 5.—Average Prices Paid for Real Estate during 1953-1956, and Average Present Farm Value 
by Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 














Average value per farm 











E ic cl iyi aes 
conomie class of farm price paid, 
1953-1956 Te Machinery Livestock Farm value 
—dollars— 

Biel |-s6n lowes ener teri. Seer. 4,388 5, 887 1,455 Doi 7,599 
Part-time, bay. . eee ts ms, AA: 5, 925 6,407 2,621 673 9,701 
COrmiimer cial 9 Oa wa. oc) aed 24 |. 9,143 10, 165 3,591 3,328 17, 084 

All farms... .c3.<- 2% «. 7,494 8,539 25929 2,168 13,636 





* 15 operators were unable to estimate the 1960 value of land and buildings; in these cases the price paid when relocating 
was assumed to be the 1960 value. 


Present Farm Value.—The value of land and buildings comprised more than 
half (63 per cent) of the total farm value for all classes of farms, followed by 
the value of machinery (21 per cent) and livestock (16 per cent). The average 
value of the 85 survey farms in 1960 was $13,636; the commercial farms were 
valued at $17,084, part-time farms at $9,701 and small-scale farms at $7,599 
on the average. Land and buildings in the 85 survey farms were valued at 
$8,539 on the average in 1960 compared with the purchase price of $7,494 at 
the time of moving from the army training area. 


Regarding machinery and equipment, 40 respondents owned a car, 45 had 
a truck, four owned a grain combine and eight had a bailer. Fifteen of the 85 
farm operators (18 per cent) did not own a car or truck in 1960, whereas 17 had 
no automotive transportation in 1956. 


(To be continued) 
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C.A.E.S. 1962 WORKSHOP 


The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society held its 1962 workshop 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, June 11-15, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Murray A. MacGregor. 


“Problems of the Dairy Industry” was the topic for discussion. The tone 
of the discussion was aptly given by the following three keynote papers: 


(a) A few Considerations of Relevance in the Formulation of a National 
Dairy Policy for Canada, by G. I. Trant. 

(b) Marketing and Pricing of Milk and Milk Products, by Harry Weijs, 
Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto. 


(c) Changes in Processing and Distribution in the Dairy Industry, by G. L. 
White, National Dairy Council, Ottawa. 


C.A.E.S. ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1962 meeting of the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society was 
held at the University of Ottawa, June 20-21, in conjunction with the forty- 
second annual meeting and convention of the Agricultural Institute of Canada. 


The theme of the A.I.C. convention was ‘“‘Canadian Agriculture on the 
World Scene” and the C.A.S. itself had the same general theme for study 
at three of its five sessions. 


Papers read and discussed were: 


1. The Role of Food in Economic Development, by Mordecai Ezekiel, FAO, 
Rome. 
Discussants: C.S. Krishna Moorthi, 
Embassy of India, 
Washington, D.C. 
M. W. Menzies, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


2. The World Bank and Agricultural Development, by J. R. Motheral, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D.C. 
Discussant: D. L. MacFarlane, 
MacDonald College, 
Quebec. 


3. Trading Blocs and Canadian Agriculture, by G. Hallett, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Discussant: D. Kirk, 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. ) 
4. North American Agriculture on the World Scene, by L. A. Wheeler, 
International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
Discussants: A. P. Gleave, 
National Farmers Union, 
Saskatoon. 
W. J. Anderson, 
University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver. 


5. FAO and Economic Development, by Rainer Schickele, FAO, Rome. 
Discussant: Frank Shefrin, 

Canada Department of Agriculture, 

Ottawa. 
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6. Canada’s Stake in UNESCO, by J. R. Kidd, Overseas Institute of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Discussant: A. F. Laidlaw, 

Co-operative Union of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

7. Some Implications of Research Results from Socio-Economic Studies, 
by D. Dyck, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

8. Substitutability versus the Law of the Minimum, by S. H. Lok, De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 

9. Economic Considerations in Fertilizer Use, by G. A. Matheson, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

10. Use of Local Residents in Survey Research, by G. A. Kristjanson, Mani- 
toba Department of Agriculture and Conservation, Winnipeg. 

11. How Valid are Windshield Appraisals, by G. E. Ackerman, University 
of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

12. The Role of the Secondary Enterprise on Ontario Farms, by J. B. Nelson, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 

13. Production Control in Agriculture, by M. Jaeger, University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg. 

14. Weather Index Study, by M. H. Yeh, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

15. A Pilot Study of the Factors Affecting the Movement of Farm Operators 
out of Agriculture, by V. Gilchrist, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

At the business meeting of the Society, B. H. Kristjanson, chairman and 
retiring president, announced the results of the last election and of appoint- 
ments to the Executive Council for 1962-63. The new officers are: 

President: L. W. Hurd, Editor, The Country Guide, Winnipeg. 

Vice-presidents: J. W. Clarke and David Kirk. 

Councillors: G. A. Lane, J. W. Madill, and R. C. Nicholson. 

Editor: G. I. Trant 

Treasurer: EK. F. Pope 

Secretary: I. F. Furniss 

Ex-officio member: George FE. Brandow, President, American Farm 
Economic Association. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Canadian Agriculture in 1961. A Chronology of Federal Policies. Compiled 
by J. M. Sullivan. Ottawa. April 1962. pp. 34. 

A chronological record of changes in federal policies affecting agriculture 
and of the main events related to these policies. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Economic Bulletin for Africa. Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Africa Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, Vol. I, No. 1, January 1961. pp. G+104+XV. 
Price: $U.S. 0.75. 

This first issue of the Economic Bulletin for Africa is organized in three 
parts. Part A deals with Current Economic Trends under the following chapter 
headings: World Economic Conditions; Recent Trends in Africa Trade; and 
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Notes on Selected Export Commodities of the African Region. Part B has three 
Special Articles on Institutional Changes in the Field of Foreign Trade and 
Payments, Money and Banking; Survey of Development Programmes and 
policies in Selected African Countries and Territories; and Economic Develop- 
ments in the Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), 1957-60. The last part 
consists of an 11l-table Statistical Appendix. 


Statistical Yearbook, 1961. Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Statistical 
Office of the U.N., New York, 1962. pp. 678. 
The Thirteenth issue of the U.N. Statistical Yearbook. 


Petroleum Exploration. Capital requirements and methods of financing. Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs. New York. 1962. pp. VI+29. 


A report dealing with capital requirements for petroleum exploration and 
unit costs for the various operations entailed, and methods of securing funds 
under varying conditions such as different economic systems and policies. 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1960. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Statistical Office of the U.N., New York. 1962. pp. 603 


This eleventh issue of the Yearbook contains detailed data for individual 
countries and summary tables indicating, among other things, the contribution 
made by the trade of each country to the trade of that country’s region and 
of the world, providing an analysis of the flow of trade between countries and 
describing price fluctuations in world trade. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Profitability of Farming in the North of England, 1959-60. Results for Selected 
Groups of Farms. Robson, S., Department of Agricultural Economics University 
of Durham, King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. Report 148 FM, September 
1961. pp. 33. Price: 5/- 


One in a series of annual reports designed to supply local information 
on income, expenditure and profitability of selected systems of farming. 


An Economic Study of Labor Efficiency in Harvesting Tomatoes on Nova Scotia 
Farms. Grant, Walter V. and Douglas M. Byers. Farm Management Division, 
Extension Service Branch, Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and Market- 
ing. Halifax. December 1961. pp. 20. 


A study of labor methods and techniques used in harvesting the tomato 
crop. As part of the over-all study, the researchers did a time and motion 
study and “attempted” to set standards of performance for various picking 
and packing methods. 


Some Orchard Costs, 1950-59. Folley, R. R. W., Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Wye College, University of London. February 1962. pp. 39. Price: 4s. 


A report on the cost of growing apples and pears on a small group of 
mixed, but predominantly apple and pear-growing, farms in Kent and Sussex, 
England, in the 1950-59 ten-year period. 


Farm Organization and Incomes in South West England, 1960-61. Department of 
Economics (Agricultural Economics), University of Exeter, Newton Abbot, 
Devon, England. Report No. 128, March 1962. pp. 52. Price: 5/. 

A report on a farm management survey in the counties of Cornwall, 
Devon and Dorset. The report describes changes in gross output, costs and 
incomes for a sample of 249 farms from 1959 to 1960 and for another sample 
of 144 farms over the 1951-60 period. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 

















Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products Barna modities and oo 

CG rr a acca Services used by Indus 

° Farmers trial 
We prio Agron || oti | Fooa | Produc: 

sale Price F : tura . ota 00 ° 
Total Field Animal Equip- tion 
Products Com- | mentand 
posite? |Materials> 
1935-39 =100 1949=100 

130.3 144.4 158.5 T0528 eae eee 130.6 119.9 75.9 (O(a Ib tava 
127.3 138.6 149.4 UQTIST | cee ete Sie 119.9 74.6 Gdns ulleee meres 
125.6 136.3 134.3 ISS i2i5|. ees aod 129.3 118.3 75.0 65nGnl See ateaesor 
124.6 140.8 13H AA 4D. Sottit SA ee 127.9 117.6 75.8 iden Ce Bee Bloiaicte 
112.9 119.5 105.8 So HOn| Steet 117.0 105.6 10.8 GosGelaemectecr 
94.0 78.9 65.0 O20 Phot Aa 100.9 92.2 67.9 DLS aa | eer rerrere 
86.9 65.5 60.4 CAVE arose: Shacts. 2 93.3 89.3 61.7 ADTRAN ehetaves. 
87.4 69.3 69.3 GO Ril Oh ire tie 89.8 88.8 58.8 WORE lI AAR is SOG 
93.4 83.5 80.5 S675 | Seen sees 95.5 96.8 59.6 AGS2e ae aeons 
94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 Oiled 101.2 63.7 51.7 49.6 
99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 Gone 50.2 53.3 
108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
130.6 15one 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
ie2pek 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 U5 2eea 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
193.4 Dea il 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2a 2, 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
240.2 268.6 200. 4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 NBSP a0) 116.6 
226.0 250.2 223.0 Dire 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 TW5e5 ZAG 129.1 
217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 116.2 11252 128.5 
218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 Doon | 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
MOT a! 213850 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 Zila 121.9 118.6 155.4 
227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 TAP} 153.0 
230.6 223.9 176.1 Dla o 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 PRPS Tl 128.0 1D 167.6 
DEB) 224.8 179.6 270.0 home 281.0 226.7 129.2 124.0 Wey, 3! 
231.7 FB) 9 189.3 ois 261.3 273.0 PRB IS 129.2 124.4 165.8 
232m OBO. 7 189.0 276.3 262% Ley Raed. ® | See oe eee 128.9 124.0 166.7 
231.3 228.4 188.2 268.6 Q59.:8 Wi. aekiore cae | oe 129.1 124.0 166.0 
230.9 225.1 188.5 2617 255.6 284.7 226.6 129.1 123.9 169.2 
BN 225.8 187.3 264.4 OEE bang ee ings A Tbe yo 129.0 IPR 169.4 
231.4 228.6 192.5 264.7 D5 Malate, RACES te corte cee 129.0 123.5 Nise 
234.5 228.3 191.3 265.3 PA SPAT. Ieee nee REA Tee Bo 129.0 124.9 173.4 
234.5 216.9 168.5 265.4 244.7 289.0 230.0 129.1 125.3 176.4 
235.3 219.0 165.7 Diloee OT cL al. seat caeie Mteect| cates eae 129.1 see 178.1 
235.3 220.3 165.3 275.3 PEE bal Wes casi ecete IPERS BCI 129.2 123.3 177.9 
235.3 219.6 164.2 275.0 D445 SG Neiin-cre SERA RE, = 12007 123.6 180.1 
236.5 220.0 165.8 274.2 DATES eater ety esl teense eer 129.8 124.5 180.5 
237.0 218.9 166.7 271.0 247.7 281.8 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.8 
Potee 219.2 167.5 270.8 DAG Op teatro iseitee | Metre neecre 129.8 125.0 182.5 
OBA Qiee 167.1 267.5 DAB ED Me AS Ns | Soe tee 129.7 124.4 184.3 
237.4 219.2 166.4 YP) 246.5 291.6 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.1 
239.1 222n8 168.9 276.7 DAS TOR Ree Tae eee 130.1 124.5 185.8 
240.3 228.8 172.0 285.7 Pap) \ id (ttre aeae ailoros Oc Os 130.5 125.6 186.6 
241.3 235.1 WANT 295.5 OD Oalaek och Coie eee 131.0 127 Onllneere eee 
242.5 OB Woe 303.7 DL Sa Sone Se | ee 131.4 1D 8X4 a) Serer 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(9) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Industrial Expansion.—In an address given at the Industrial Expansion Con- 
ference, held in Ottawa on September 7, the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
said: 


“At the last session of parliament, the government introduced three 
measures to encourage increased production and improve the quality and 
design of our products. These measures will be presented to parliament... 
at the session which is about to begin. 


The first of these measures reduces the tax rate by 50% on all sales 
in excess of those made in the previous year. This will make it possible for 
Canadian producers to venture into new fields which, in the past, have not 
presented an attractive profit picture. It will help Canadian producers 
enter new export markets, and also to compete more successfully with 
imports which are selling in our market. 

The second measure makes it financially attractive for Canadian pro- 
ducers to undertake a great deal more research in this country, and thereby 
improve the quality and design of their products. 

The third measure encourages the exploration and development of our 
oil and gas resources’’. 


Commenting on economic progress in 1962, the Minister added that “Indus- 
trial production in the first half’? of 1962 ‘‘was 9 per cent higher than a year ago. 
While national account figures for the second quarter are not yet available, 
preliminary indications are that the Gross National Product for the first half of 
1962 was about 8 per cent above the level of the same period of 1961. Labour 
income has been running 7 per cent above the year ago level, and total personal 
income has shown a similar increase. Corporate profits have shown a substantial 
year-to-year gain.” 


Population.—Canada’s population, according to D.B.S. estimates, rose to 
18.6 million at July 1, 1962 from 18.3 million at July 1, 1961 and 18.2 million at 
the June 1 census in 1961. Quebec, Ontario and Alberta had the largest increases 
since July 1, 1961, but Alberta, Newfoundland and Quebec had the largest 
percentage increases. 


Quarterly changes in population since the census of June 1, 1961 and 
July 1, 1961 have been as follows: 














Estimated population 








1961 —_—_—__—~ 
Province census, | July 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, Apr. l, July 1, 
June 1 1961 1961 1962 1962 1962 
—thousands— 

(CASE bs Ogee Ea a C1 Se, ee Ra 18, 238 18, 269 18, 357 18, 434 18, 508 18, 600 
Newfoundland @0.4. 0d 022... MGA. 458 459 462 465 468 471 
Prince Edward Island.............. 105 105 106 106 106 106 
Ose COU ene ey ee nic. Pee eee ent 738 739 741 744 746 
INGW ESTUnS WIG. ook one anes cee 598 599 601 603 605 608 
Sica ek ee ee a ee Ee ee ee 5, 259 5, 267 5,300 Dso22 5, 348 5,376 
SOTO epee ee eee te es ee rs, oe 6, 236 6, 247 6,271 6, 298 6, 321 6; ool 
Martittoba:is. 22. SAG RAga7¥. As; 922 923 927 930 932 936 
Saskatchewane.+. Qadil. ec). neces 925 926 928 927 928 931 
VA ber biieder nese or eone een aenige arte oo 1,336 1,345 1, 356 1,364 1,374 
British Columbia y... 29. 2 Av 1,629 1,631 1,639 1,647 1, 653 1, 662 

UKONe te fit. ches eee ee ete. oka 14 5 15 15 15 15 
INOrtH West .LCrrivories. .. 4: sy.cs0e 23 23 24 24 24 24 
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Industrial Production.—The seasonally-adjusted index of industrial produc- 
tion rose to 186.6 in June from 185.8 in May, solely because of a 1.1 per cent 
increase in the manufacturing output; mining, electric power and gas utilities 
declined by more than one per cent. The January-June index was 9.3 per cent 
higher in 1962 than in 1961. 


External Trade.-—-Canada’s total exports rose by 12.4 per cent to $3,012.7 
million in the first half of 1962 from $2,681.2 million in the corresponding 
semester of 1961. Imports rose by about 13.6 per cent to $3,139.1 million from 
$2,762.9 million. Total Canadian trade increased by 13 per cent to $6,151.8 
million in the first half of 1962 from $5,444.1 million in the first half of 1961; 
the 1962 January-June total was the largest one ever recorded for the first 
six months of the year. The import balance rose to $126.3 million in January- 
June 1962 from $81.7 million in the corresponding semester of 1961. 

Total exports to and imports from various countries, in June, and in the 
first quarter and semester of 1962, compared with totals for the corresponding 
periods of 1961, were as follows: 



























































June April-June January-June 
1961 | 1962 1961 | 1962 1961 | 1962 
—million dollars— 
Total exports 
Upited: Kingdom+. t..7. feren ee beaty 78.5 76.9 209.7 235.9 430.7 429.4 
Other Commonwealth and preferential 
coumiriesS Wt) 0k, LOR SAMO Lk A, 23.7 27.0 74.9 78.4 164.0 148.4 
United: Stateaa fl. ty. Raraack aenee .< 268.9 oles 771.8 948.4 | 1,448.3 1,802.4 
WL OLDONS. 5 a. ioe seen ORR te cae 136.9 124.8 360.8 354.6 638.2 632.5 
Vetals =. ccenacks lecect 2 Pile 508.0 542.0 | 1,417.2 | 1,617.4 | 2,681.2 3,012.7 
Imports? 
Dnited: Kingdon. €.,... $a. PAs: 58.6 52.9 172.0 152.6 313.7 289.9 
Other Commonwealth and preferential 
Countries! . a2 Ta. Oe? DS. Balog. 23.8 28.8 78.6 87.9 129.9 143.2 
DitpelStadess” haat eum otina ie’. Perc segue 353.4 985 25 I») Lgl 564 1,879.9 2152 
ALL Heras fas gen so eee: Ricetentn arr Me 80.9 96.1 245.4 Pw | 439.4 492.8 
Totalsi.1 &. 9a 4. ee a 495.4 531.1 | 1,481.4 | 1,668.8 | 2,762.9 3,139.1 























® Estimates only for 1962. 


Most of the principal export commodities gained during the first half of 
1962. Newsprint remained the leading domestic export commodity but sales 
were slightly lower than in the first half of 1961. Wheat shipments rose by 
6.9 per cent, mainly because of much larger sales to the United Kingdom and 
Communist China. Lumber sales rose by 13.2 per cent; shipments to the United 
States, Australia, and Japan increased but shipments to the United Kingdom 
declined. 


Wholesale Trade.—Sales by Canadian wholesalers rose by 12.8 per cent to 
$946.2 million in May 1962 from $839.1 million in May 1961. The January-May 
total rose by 12.7 per cent to $3,989.7 million in 1962 from $3,541.6 million in 
1961. 

May sales were higher in 1962 than in 1961 for 16 of the 18 specified trades: 
gains ranged from 1.9 per cent for fresh fruits and vegetables to 27.3 per cent 
for farm machinery. January-May sales were higher in 1962 than in 1961 for 
17 of the 18 specified trades; increases ranged from 2.8 per cent for both farm 
machinery and hardware to 16.5 per cent for “other” construction materials and 
supplies, including lumber. 
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RELOCATION ADJUSTMENTS OF 95 NEW BRUNSWICK 
FARM FAMILIES, 1956-60—(cont’d) 


De" DYCK 


Planned Changes in Farm Enterprises.—No changes in the farm organization 
were planned within the next two or three years by 68 of the 85 farm operators. 
Twenty-six said they were now fully employed or that they were satisfied with 
their present organization. Fifteen other farmers said that they did not want to 
make changes because of their old age or poor health, and eight were employed 
at nonfarm work in combination with farming. Six operators (including four 
commercial farmers) said they were considering selling their farms, and seven 
gave various other reasons for not contemplating any changes. Six other oper- 
ators were uncertain of their future farming operations. 

Seventeen farmers (12 commercial) were contemplating some change in 
their farm organization within the next few years. In most cases (13, including 
ten commercial farmers) the change involved the livestock enterprise. Eleven 
farmers said that they were thinking of increasing their livestock and two of 
these had already purchased more land or started to build a new barn to bring 
about this change; one was going to reduce his dairy herd; and one was 
uncertain as to what changes he would make. Two other commercial farmers 
wanted to increase their farm land area, and two small-scale farm operators 
were contemplating new crop enterprises. 


Credit Use.—Thirty-three (39 per cent) of the 85 farm operators in the 
1960 survey had some debts at the time of interview, and the average amount 
of indebtedness was $1,576 per operator reporting. Although the number of 
indebted operators had increased by six, the average debt per farmer reporting 
had decreased by $861 during 1956-1960. Operators of commercial farms had 
the most indebtedness ($1,993, Table 6) in 1960; and about three-fifths of this 
amount was owed on land and buildings. Part-time farmers owed $850 on the 
average per farm reporting and 72 per cent of this debt was for machinery. Tax 
arrears (or debts) comprised 27 per cent of the total debts of small-scale 
farmers. 


Table 6.—Number of Farms Reporting Debt, Average Debt per Farm Reporting Debt Items, and 
Percentage of Debt Incurred for Each Item, by Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick 
Relocation Study, 1960 




















Number ee Debt items | 
Economies of Nebt Machiner 
class farms ore nnatl Land Se din y Other All Total 
of farm reporting a nee eet: aa Livestock| farm other 
debt Pp = | buildings moh ele items ® | items > 
— dollars — — per cent of total debt — 

Small-seale........ 7 518 14 36 0 27 23 | 100 
ear e-tley «tee 3 850 0 We 0 16 12 10 
Commercial....... 23 1,993 61 30 3 4 2 100 

‘All farms... 33 1,576 54 33 3 6 4 100 


2 Includes fertilizer, feed and taxes. Tax debts comprised 27 per cent of the total debt for small scale farmers, and three 
per cent for commercial farmers. 


b Includes household appliances, furniture, funeral home and doctor bills. 
55264-6—2 
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Of the 27 farmers who reported some debts in 1956, ten had repayed these 
debts by 1960. However, 16 operators with no debt in 1956 were indebted in 
1960, and three others indicated an intention to obtain some credit for various 
purposes. 

The sources from which respondents obtained credit may be grouped into 
six categories, and some operators had borrowed from more than one source. 
Dealers of machinery, feed, fertilizer and local retail stores were the source of 
the largest number of loans; nine respondents had borrowed from this source. 
Eight respondents had borrowed from mortgage, finance or insurance com- 
panies; seven from private individuals; six loans were obtained from govern- 
ment sources; six from banks or credit unions; and four operators owed money 
to a doctor or hospital. In addition, six operators were in arrears on their taxes. 

Twenty-three of the farm operators interviewed in 1960 (including 13 
commercial farmers) had never used credit for any purpose. These people 
expressed a dislike for debt in terms such as: “It’s always a worry to repay a 
debt”, “Paying interest is like throwing money away”. Forty-one other operators 
also expressed a dislike for indebtedness but said that they used credit as a 
last resort. The other 21 farmers said that they were less reluctant to use their 
credit, although six of these would restrict loans to those obtained from local 
stores or for certain purposes in their farming businesses. 


Farm and Family Income 


In 1960, 77 farmers had some income from the sale of farm products, and 
69 had income from various nonfarm sources. On the average, the families 
obtained 64 per cent of their cash income in 1960 from farm product sales, com- 
pared with 65 per cent in 1956. The cash income of families on small-scale 
farms, from the sale of farm products in 1960, amounted to only about three 
per cent of their total income; part-time farmers received about 17 per cent 
and commercial farmers 83 per cent from the sale of farm products. In addition 
to producing for the market, the farm operators also produced for their own 
consumption. Valued at prices received by the farmer, income in kind (not 
including house rent) amounted to $346 per farm on the average; small-scale 
farmers consumed agricultural products valued at $252, part-time farmers 
$334 and commercial farmers $386 worth of agricultural products. 


Farm Income.—Data on the various sources of farm cash income for part- 
time and commercial farms are presented in Table 7. Compared with all 
farmers in New Brunswick in 1960, the survey farmers received a much larger 
proportion of their income from dairy products and a smaller proportion from 
crops. Thus the respondents depended mainly on livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts for their cash farm income. 

Net cash farm income, as calculated in this study, is the gross less expenses 
for feed, seed, fertilizer, hired labor, gas and oil, land rent, machinery repairs, 
custom work, livestock (other than livestock bought), taxes, hydro, spraying, 
dusting, fruit boxes and crates, car and truck expenses, and interest on debts.! 
Part-time farmers had a net loss on farming operations which averaged $37 per 
farm. Commercial farmers had a net cash income of $1,720 per farm, on the 
average, and their expenses amounted to 57 per cent of their gross income. 


Family Income.—Family income, as defined in this study, includes (1) net 
cash income from the sale of farm products (as defined previously); (2) 
income of the operator and his spouse from off-farm sources; (3) income from 
off-farm sources of single sons and daughters living at home but not paying 

1Outlays for buildings and livestock bought were not deducted as expenses. Fifty-seven 


operators had made some building repairs, 41 of these reported an average expenditure of 
$394; 26 operators (24 on commercial farms) bought livestock for $458 on the average. 
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board and room. Where children pay room and board, only the amount so 
received is counted as family income; and (4) income of married children, 
grand-children, parents of the operator and his wife and others living in the 
household with the operator as their permanent place of residence, unless they 
pay board and room in which case only the amount so received is included as 
family income. Major expenses incurred at off-farm work (e.g. trucking) were 
also deducted. 

The average net cash income of the 85 farm families in the 1960 New 
Brunswick study was $2,292, $315 more than these families received in 1956.1 
Families on small-scale farms averaged $1,871, part-time farm families averaged 
$2,357, and families on commercial farms averaged $2,438. Data on the dis- 
tribution of income among the survey families is presented in Table 8. These 
data show that 52 per cent of the families received less than $2,000 in 1960, 
and the proportion of families obtaining less than $1,000 was similar for all 
classes of farms. 


Table 7.—Sources of Farm Cash Income, Number of Farms Reporting Income from Each Sources, 
and Proportion of Total Income Received from Each Source, 14 Part Time and 51 Commercial 
Farms, New Brunswick Relocation Study, and all New Brunswick Farms, 1960 


Farms Percent of total 
reporting farm income 
Source of farm income 1 
Number | Per cent ne a New Brunswick 
farms, 19602 

DO airsy DPOUUCtS ss, & San mrays ove f Sean d « oO oteaeds a7 49 75 67.6 251 
Prati le ANC COLYER.) face sacha see wets ca cipal tees 52 80 10.2 11.3 
FLO OS eer er ee TROPPO ee OPO OT TT he Phas Oeaee Valig’s Dow ba enw he 28 43 4.5 6.9 
MOG oe hee Bete is cia Pests vba re ure ose esi loa ae 4% 36 55 4.2 6.0 
Other livestock and livestock products................. — — 0.6 5.1 
TAT ATL Oe Re ey ete a PE PG 2s soe RNY GM: os, Seema Mameiaebedere. 6 OU 6 9 4.0 2.4 

Rt Ree kn Po hgh x outa fas ester eels eats — — 1.7 32.1> 
Orestipruducts ic ech a cit ios oie eet le eke mere ae 18 28 6.8 11.1 
PURGES ROPE cc ooo ee ere cote Cerne -- — 0.4 0.0 
A Wath aes MOE Soe in, AE Se ee Oe aS, SER, 2 ee — — 100.0 100.0 
All livestock and livestock products.................... == — 87.1 54.4 
RAL PRO 7 tae oo. oun ine Vb vince 0 agus tee» Mes ame ee ere — — 5.7 34.5 
BPOLGSE BLOGGED «ac 7 kas such sinters toe Sade og ER On eet — — 6.8 11.1 
PA Leer ern ee ee Ee ne sou bet baciaa seit eBroe oa — — 0.4 0.0 
ANT Ee ae eee eee a CO ey nae, ene oe — —_ 100.0 100.0 





® Computed from ‘‘Farm Cash Income, 1960’’, D.B.S., Ottawa. 
b Income from potatoes comprised 27.6 per cent of all farm cash income. 


Levels of Living—Level of living scores for the 85 farm families in the 
1960 study were computed according to the Edwards scale. The average score 
was found to be 20, one lower than in 1956; commercial farm families averaged 
21, part-time farmers 20, and small-scale farm families averaged 19 (Table 9). 
Generally the level of living scores reflect the levels of family income in that 
the families with higher income (those on commercial farms) also had a 





1The ten families who had ceased to farm averaged $2,134 of income. 

2Edwards, F. M., “A scale for Rating Socio-Economic Levels in Rural Western Canada”, 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture and the University of Alberta, 
August 1946. 
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higher average score. Nine of the items in the scale (including a central heat- 
ing system, cistern, bathroom, telephone, bookcase, piano or organ, books, 
newspapers and magazines) were found in less than 80 per cent of the homes; 
seven items (house construction, storm windows, clothes closet, dining room, 
dining room furniture, easy chair, living room wall finish) were found in 80 
to 89 per cent of the homes; and the remaining 11 items were present in 90 
to 100 per cent of the homes. All but one of the 85 farm homes had electricity 
and 65 had running water. 


Table 8.—Net Cash Income Distribution of Farm Families, Per cent of Families By Economic 
Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 











Economic Less than | $1,000— $2, 000— | $3,000— | $4,000— |$5,000 and Total Average 
class of farm $1,000 $1, 999 $2, 999 $3, 999 $4, 999 over income 
— percent of families — 
Small-scale. .... 25 35 10 30 | 0 0 100 $1, 871 
Part-time....:.. 22 22 14 28 14 0 100 $2,357 
Commercial. ... 23 29 18 14 2 14 100 $2,438 
All farms... 23 29 15 20 4 8 100 $2, 292 


Table 9.—Average Level of Living Scores and Percentage Distribution of Families by Low, Medium 
and High Scores, and by Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick 
Relocation Study, 1960 


Percentage distribution 
Average 





Economic class of farm Site Low Medium High 
“(19 or less). Sens 
— percent of families — 
nal leeca lero. s os ee cc ce ue One Sv Sead artes so Becee 19.4 40 45 15 
Part-tli xs. Pedal PEA s ccd oretek Stpe S Me. Potors ote 19.6 43 36 21 
Comnterdial. io. 15. Gis «aoa tes our sraclanles Steines sine & Ziel 31 30 39 
ALL Aria seenl cot inw a wienarviennnitmbiteieeinentaienth » 2.0.6 20.4 35 34 31 


The Respondents’ House 


Comments made by the respondents in 1956 indicated that on many of 
the relocation farms large expenditures were required for repairs to buildings 
and other developmental activities.' Most of the dwellings were quite old; 
of the 82 houses for which age information was obtained only eight were less 
than 30 years old, 21 were from 30 to 59 years old, 21 were 60 to 89 years, and 
32 were 90 years old or older. The 1960 respondents were asked to indicate the 
repairs or type of improvements, if any, which they had made to their house 
since 1956; 38 had not made any improvements, 19 had made improvements to 





1See Dyck, D. and Lawrence, F., “Relocation Adjustments of Farm Families”, The Economic 
Annalist, Vol. XXX, No. 1, February 1960, page 10. 
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the outside of the house, 20 had repaired or remodeled the inside, and seven 
had added improvements to both the outside and the inside. One respondent 
had built a new house and garage. 

The improvements to the outside of the house consisted mainly of repair- 
ing or laying a new roof, painting, repairing or building a new chimney, and 
building a new sun porch. The inside improvements were also of various types, 
such as work on walls or floors, installing a new bathroom or bathroom 
facilities, and building cupboards. 

The decision to make improvements to the outside of the house was made 
by the farm operator alone in 16 of the 26 households where such changes had 
been made (one of these 16 operators was a lady); in the other cases it had 
been a joint husband and wife decision. In contrast, the inside-the-house changes 
(27 households) had been decided on by the wife and operator in 13 households, 
wife alone in seven, wife and daughter in one operator alone in five (three of 
these operators had no wives, but one operator had made the decision jointly 
with his stepmother), and the son had made the decision to make the improve- 
ment in one household. Thus the operator was involved in all decisions to make 
improvements outside of the house, and the wife was involved in 21 of the 
27 households in the decision to make some changes inside the house. Joint 
decisions involving both the operator and his wife were more frequent for 
inside than for outside improvements. 

Fifty-six farm operators had not made all the changes or improvements 
which they had desired since 1956; 24 desired some changes on the outside 
of the house, 21 on the inside, and 11 desired some improvements both inside 
and outside. 

Among the outside improvements desired the most frequently mentioned 
were roof repairing, painting, a new porch and new siding on the house; the 
most frequently mentioned changes or improvements for the inside were new. 
walls, floor covering, a bathroom, new floors and new cupboards. Most of the 
56 operators who desired improvements to their house at the time of the 1960. 
survey said that changes had not already been made because of lack of money; 
50 farmers gave this reason, and nine of these also stated that they did not 
have time for the work, four said they were not in good health, and one was 
waiting for an opportunity to sell his property. Four operators gave lack of time 
as the only reason for not having made the desired house improvement, one 
expected to have his property purchased for highway construction, and one 
said the details of the improvement were not yet determined. 


Farm and Household Equipment 

A total of 46 farmers in the 1960 study hired machinery, hired some custom 
work done, or made some other arrangement with a neighbor for machinery, 
Most frequently the machinery thus obtained was for harvesting grain or hay, 
i.e. for combining, threshing, cutting, mowing, baling, and hauling hay. Some 
farmers, however, had obtained machinery for plowing, seeding and handling 
manure, and one had all his work done with other farmers’ machinery. 

Thirty of the operators indicated the next piece of farm machinery which 
they would like to purchase; nine said they would like to acquire a tractor, 
eight wanted to purchase some haying equipment (including one baler and one 
forage harvester), six would like manure handling equipment, and five desired 
some seeding or cultivating equipment. One farmer planned to purchase a 
power saw and another wanted a trailer. 

Twenty-four farmers indicated what their next piece of household equip- 
ment would likely be. Eight said they would like bathroom facilities, and one 
of these also wanted to drill a well in the house; three wanted a deep-freeze, 
and one a deep-freeze or a chesterfield; two a refrigerator; and 11 mentioned 
various items such as electricity, a chesterfield, stove, sewing machine, living 
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or dining room set, etc. Thus, 13 operators indicated the next items of both 
farm and home equipment which they would like to buy, but only 10 of these 
said which one would be purchased first. Seven of these said the farm machinery 
would have priority because there was more use for it, and three said the 
household equipment would be the first purchase because there was greater 
need for this (one wanted to purchase a freezer so as to save money by freezing 
meat and vegetables). 

The decision as to which piece of equipment would be purchased first 
would be made jointly by the operator and wife (according to the respondents) 
in seven of the 13 households where the respondent indicated the next items 
of farm and household equipment which he and his wife would like to buy; 
in four households the operator alone (one had no wife) would make the 
decision, one respondent was undecided and another (female) did not 
give information. Sixteen of the 17 operators who indicated only what their 
next piece of farm equipment would likely be, said that they themselves would 
be involved in the decision to buy; in 10 cases the decision would be made 
by the operator alone, in five cases the operator’s wife would be involved and 
a son would also take part in two of these cases, and in one household the 
son would make the decision along with the operator. One respondent said that 
the son alone would make the decision to buy. 

Regarding the decision to buy household equipment, the wife would be 
involved in all of the 11 cases except one; it would be a joint operator-wife 
decision in nine households, a wife’s decision in one household, and the 
operator alone would make the decision in another household. 

Thus in most cases (seven out of 13) the decision as to which piece of 
equipment (farm or household) will be bought first, would be a joint husband- 
wife decision, but in four households the operator alone would decide; the 
decision to buy a piece of farm machinery would be made by the operator 
alone in 10 of 17 households, by both husband and wife in six households, and in 
only one of these 17 households would the operator not be involved; and the 
decision to buy household equipment would involve the wife in 10 of 11 house- 
holds, but only in one case would the wife alone make the decision. 


Sources of Farming Information 


The sources from which a farm operator might receive farming informa- 
tion may be grouped into five major categories: (1) discussions with other 
people; (2) observing other people; (3) listening to the radio or television; 
(4) attending meetings, agricultural courses, fairs and exhibitions; and (5) read- 
ing newspapers, magazines and other publications. In the New Brunswick 
Relocation study of 1960 it was found that 72 (85 per cent) of the operators 
interviewed had received information on various farming aspects during 1956- 
1960 from one or more of the sources listed; this included 96 per cent of the 
commercial farm operators, 81 per cent of the part-time farmers, and 55 per 
cent of the small-scale farmers. The number of sources from which the oper- 
ators had received information is given in Table 10. These data indicate that 


Table 10.—Number of Sources from Which Farming Information Was Received During 1956-1960, 
Number of Operators by Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 


Number of Sources Number 
Economic class of farm | Total of farms 
One . |e Tworw.4 “Thrée 4 o/Four “Five studied 


— number of operators — 
Small-seate .e7)/ 4.702 Ae 4 J 
Parteimenraen. = . bear ha vy 1 5 3 
Commercial. a6 « feaus § cane 5 


ps 
lop) 
—_ 
~] 
ores 


i | 


Allfarnvacc sey. SL WyS 10 26 21 8 7 72 85 
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10 of the respondents had received some information from one source, 26 from 
two sources, 21 from three sources, eight from four and seven from five sources. 
The approximate average for all operators was 3 sources, with the small-scale 
farmers reporting only 2 sources on the average. 


All except one of the farmers having received information from one source 
only had received it from reading material. Farmers who had received infor- 
mation from two sources had obtained it most frequently (15 out of 26 
cases) from publications, and radio and television; operators indicating three 
sources had received information most frequently (11 out of 21 cases) from 
printed matter, radio and television, and from discussions with other people; 
and one-half of those indicating four sources mentioned reading material, radio 
and television, discussions with other people, and observation of other people 
(four out of eight cases). Thus the source of meetings, agricultural courses, 
fairs and exhibitions combined had the lowest frequency of mention; only 16 


farmers mentioned this as a source of farming information. 
The type of reading material (67 farmers had received information from 


this source) mentioned most frequently by the respondents were farm papers, 
followed by magazines, government publications, newspapers and other publi- 
cations. Radio and television programs were each mentioned with about the 
same frequency; 14 farmers mentioned the radio, 17 referred to television and 
17 mentioned both. Other farmers were the main source of information obtained 
through the discussion medium, followed by discussions with the district agri- 
culturalist, other Department of Agriculture people and family members living 
at home; 36 operators had received information through such discussions. 
Twenty-six other operators referred to their observations of other farmers, field 
day demonstrations and the experimental or demonstration farms as a source of 
new farming techniques and practices. And, as already indicated, only 16 
farmers mentioned fairs and exhibitions, farmer meetings and agricultural 
courses. 

Seventy of the 72 operators who had received farming information also 
indicated the type of information that they had received. Most of these 
respondents (38) stated that the information related to farming in general, but 
the others (32) specified tillage practices and crop production, livestock, 
machinery and markets; tillage practices and crop production were mentioned 
most frequently. 


Organization of People on Farms 
Table 11 shows the main types of organizations in which the farm oper- 
ators, interviewed in the 1960 study, held memberships. All the small-scale 


Table 11.—Memberships Held in Organizations by Operators and Their Wives, Number by 
Economic Class of Farm, New Brunswick Relocation Study, 1960 





| Mimbey 


Market- All other of 
ing Other organizations> families 
Economic class | Co-opera-| Agricul- | facility | Women’s farm with 
of farm tives tural (share- Insti- organi- §|————————————_| children 
society holder) tute zations® in 
Operator Wife organiza- 
tions? 
— number of memberships — 
Small-scale....... 0 1 1 0 3 4 0 
Part-time......... 1 2 3 2 0 2 4 4 
Commercial...... 15 12 10 7 10 5 23 4 
AT! fatima elt: 16 15 15 10 10 10 ok 8 








*Jncluding Federation of Agriculture, Farm Forum, Credit Union, and Jersey Breeders, Milk Producers, and Artificial 
Breeders Association. 

bThese included Women’s Association, Ladies Aid, Home and School, Canadian Legion, etc. 

°Twelve children held memberships; three were Brownies, three in Young People’s organization, two were Cubs, two in 
a 4-H club, one in a co-operative, and one in a Women’s Auxiliary. 
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farm operators reporting group participation (7) were members of one organ- 
ization only, eight part-time farmers held 10 memberships, and 39 of the 
commercial farmers (76 per cent) held a total of 59 memberships. Sixteen 
operators were members of a co-operative, 15 were members of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and 15 were shareholders in a facility for marketing agricultural 
products. Ten commercial farmers were members of various other farm organ- 
izations and ten held memberships in nonfarm organizations. 

Thirty wives were members of one or more organizations. Most of these 
memberships (31 out of 41) were in organizations such as Ladies’ Aid, Women’s 
Association, Home and School, etc., but 10 wives were members of a Women’s 
Institute. 

Analysis of the comments made by the respondents suggests that the activi- 
ties of the Agricultural Society were concerned mainly with co-operative ven- 
tures. Hence the respondents’ remarks on benefits derived from holding 
membership in co-operatives, the Agricultural Society, and marketing facilities 
are grouped in the following summary. 

Thirty-eight respondents commented on the success of co-operatives; 30 
said that they and their families had benefited through membership in co-oper-= 
ative organizations. They obtained goods (such as fertilizer, seed, feed, 
machinery, and groceries) at lower prices, the co-op served as an agency for 
marketing livestock, and there was less variation in prices received for farm 
products. In some districts provision was made through the co-op for hauling 
supplies to the farm and farm products to the market. One respondent opined 
that the livestock auction (a co-operative undertaking) was a good idea, but 
that generally the organizations had not been of much help. Seven other oper- 
ators generally shared the opinion that co-ops had not been successful in aiding 
farmers. 

Seven respondents commented on the Women’s Institute, and were all 
favorable to the organization; the Institute helped to maintain the school and 
assisted in cases of illness. Four respondents said the Institute had assisted the 
women to get acquainted with people in the area. Others remarked on the 
work of the organization at county fairs, and in obtaining better television 
programs for children. 

Other comments relating to benefits derived from organizations were: 
(1) the Milk Producer’s Association, “promotes and protects the interests of 
farmers”; (2) the credit union “‘lends money at low interest rates”; (3) the 
Farm Forum “helps in establishing good relationships with your neighbors”; 
(4) the 4-H club is “a good organization for young people”, and “my daughter 
learned how to make clothes” in a 4-H club. 

As previously indicated 54 of the farm operators interviewed belonged 
to one or more organizations. Of these, 42 (34 on commercial farms) were 
members of a farm organization (co-operatives, Agricultural Society, market- 
ing facility, and others); their comments on the benefits derived from this 
membership have been reported. In households where no one belonged to a 
farm organization (43), the respondent was asked to give the reason for this 
situation. The most frequent reason given was that farm organizations did not 
exist in the area; 16 operators gave this reason and their additional comments 
were that the operator had never been asked to join, he was unable to pay the 
dues, no transportation was available to attend the functions of the organiza- 
tions, and the operator was engaged in nonfarm work and did little farming. 
These comments, individually or in some combination, were also the reasons 
for not belonging indicated by most of the other 27 operators. Thirteen said 
they were not interested or not encouraged to join, five were engaged in non- 
farm work as their major occupations, three had never been approached to 
join, two were in semi-retirement, two thought they did not have the time to 
attend, one felt he did not yet know the people and the organizations in his 
area well enough to participate, and one did not state a reason. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The people interviewed in this study operated farms in the Gagetown 
army training area and resettled on farms after the expropriation. The most 
frequently mentioned reason for resettling on farms was that farming was 
favored as an occupation, or the advantages of a farm as a place where to 
live. Lack of training for nonfarm work, old age of operator, and “the farm 
as a cheap place to live’? were also mentioned; these factors may be considered 
as associated with the preference for farming as an occupation or for the farm 
as a residence. Some operators referred to the fact that they had been unable 
to sell all their livestock and equipment, and some said that the lack of nonfarm 
employment opportunities had induced them to resettle on farms. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the respondents said they would exercise greater 
care in the selection and purchase of farms for sale if they were again faced 
with the problem of resettling. Another 15 per cent said they would go into 
nonfarm work. These two aspects are restated in suggestions for minimizing 
relocation problems in addition to those mentioned by the respondents in the 
1956 survey; “people should take more time in searching and selecting new 
farms’, and “people should not go farming again”. 

Sixty-three of the farm operators interviewed (74 per cent) commented 
favorably on their social contacts with people other than those from the army 
training area; however, 12 of these also expressed some reservation on this 
matter. Seventeen other operators had only unfavorable comments to make in 
this regard. 

The major changes occurring on the survey farms from 1956 to 1960 may 
be summarized as follows: (1) ten of the respondents (11 per cent) had ceased 
to farm and only three of these continued to reside on their 1956 holdings; 
(2) the proportion of small-scale farmers had increased from 15 to 24 per cent; 
(3) the proportion of farms with sales of $3,750 or more had increased from 17 
to 26 per cent. Generally, the number of commercial farms with value of farm 
products sold of from $250 to $3,749 had decreased, and the other classes of 
farms had increased. It may be that part of the movement into nonfarm work 
resulted from the dislocation of these families from the Gagetown area, but the 
information obtained during the survey work does not indicate whether this 
was a relocation adjustment or an adjustment to low income conditions in 
agriculture generally; (4) the improved acreage per farm had decreased by six 
acres on the average; (5) the respondents estimated the value of their farm 
real estate in 1960 to be about $1,000 more per farm on the average than the 
purchase price in 1953 to 1956; (6) the indebtedness per farmer reporting debt 
had been reduced by $861 since 1956, but the number of indebted operators had 
increased by six; (7) only 13 farmers were contemplating a change in their 
farm organization in the next two or three years and in most cases this change 
involved an increase in livestock. 


SOME ASPECTS OF FARMING ON HAVERHILL LOAM SOILS IN 
SOUTHWEST SASKATCHEWAN 


M. RAGUSH 


The Farmer and His Land, 1960 


In 1960, a reconnaissance survey was made of 628 farms for the purpose 
of collecting information on the type of farm organization, basic pattern of 
land use, livestock numbers, farm operator characteristics, and degree of off- 
farm employment. This information was required to stratify all farms accord- 
ing to type of organization and size in order that a sample could be drawn that 
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would adequately represent the main types of farm organization, and size, on 
medium textured soils of the Brown soil zone of Saskatchewan. 

The survey area consisted of 21 townships east of the city of Swift Cur- 
rent. Nine of the 21 townships were in the R.M. of Lawtonia No. 135, nine in 
the R.M. of Coulee No. 136, and three in the R.M. of Morse No. 165. The soils 
in the area are predominantly Haverhill Loam. The Haverhill Association con- 
sists of medium textured soils developed on undifferentiated boulder clay. 
Except in the roughest areas, the land is extensively cultivated. The topography 
is gently to moderately rolling. The soils are moderately productive. The 
improved land is used mostly for the production of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax. 


Farm Size.—The average size of farm was 5.1 quarter sections per farm. 
The average number of improved acres was 608 per farm. The small farms 
(three quarter sections and less) comprised 40 per cent of the total number 
of farms, the intermediate size range (4 to 6 quarter sections), 40 per cent, 
and the large farms (7 quarter sections and over) 20 per cent (Table 1). 


Tenure.—About half of the farms were fully owned and half were part 
owned and part rented, or fully rented. There was a significant relationship 
between size of farm and ownership (Table 1). The proportion of fully owned 
farms decreased as the size of farm increased. This would indicate that farm 
unit expansion depended to a large extent on the operator’s ability to rent 
available land. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Farms by Size, and Items Studied in the Reconnaissance Survey of 
628 Farms on Haverhill Loam Soils, 1960 


Size by Quarter Sections 
Items studied 


Under 5 and 7,8 10 and All 
yi. 2 3 4 6 and 9 over | farms 
Average improved acres........... 112 282 405 543 710 930 1,496 608 
INUIMDEDIORIALINE.« ccnsaanee jakastce b 40 98 116 113 ig 81 43 628 
Per cenUol farms. 5) AGO . ea 6 16 18 18 22 13 7 100 
— per cent of farms — 
Tenure 
Hull OWING. oter hate ste cee 85 if 59 44 39 30 21 49 
Part owned and part rented..... 12 15 26 36 55 63 30 39 
Mallypremted.. fntctn tae home 3 13 15 20 6 7 9 12 
Cattle 
INGHCHELE Se Ral ee roe as 33 47 24 29 16 14 16 26 
tee erecta heicepirl Ty : 25 i 11 7 6 10 12 10 
G-F20) | Wek Et rt, eo Sie a eae 32 31 36 34 30 17 2 28 
DLP Ce MR ace i yore Se te 10 10 24 26 28 oT 19 22 
40 sintch overs. 2284). Te0rr. 5.3 — 1 5 4 20 32 51 14 
Hogs 
Noose. tie. we i. See ee 58 61 46 51 45 49 49 50 
Aree EO) ct sokss ec dh ele dnd bee. cP: «73s 30 34 40 35 37, 36 28 36 
Lend OVEtec thik 2c tee ee ae 12 5 14 14 18 15 pa 14 
Poultry 
ING POUL s.. Bee Exe a et ee 50 51 30 40 22 20 33 33 
1-00 oh. Hons. oceimandin Mate A 43 34 a 35 44 51 42 40 
TOO 109 eee cto hee etree me 5 6 23 18 25 ily 16 18 
200 and oversee Po cree is eee 2 9 10 + 9 12 9 9 
Off-farm employment............... 48 20 10 8 7 10 5 13 
Age of operator : 
TINO OR AO Nk jon cutlass Rh en dee 8 26 32 31 31 Al 30 29 
A Ole adhere cic Ra ie eR eae 52 45 54 55 55 53 56 53 
OU and overt: 20 seeea CO as 40 29 14 14 14 10 14 18 
Residence of operator 
aris. naunehy- dyes oni tates 80 63 77 75 84 83 86 78 
Farm and town.. 2 9 8 12 6 6 — Pi 
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Livestock.—_Twenty-six per cent of the farms had no cattle and 10 per cent 
raised cattle for home consumption purposes only (1 to 5 head). The remain- 
ing 64 per cent had a commercial-size enterprise which ranged from six to 
200 head. The average number of cattle per farm, for the 628 farms, was 20 
and, excluding the 160 farms with no cattle, the average was 27 head. On 
the average, the large farms had more cattle than the smali farms. 

Hogs, poultry and sheep were of minor commercial importance. The aver- 
age number of hogs was five per farm and, excluding the 315 farms with no 
hogs, the average was 10 hogs. About 55 farms raised poultry commercially 
(200 poultry and over). Only five farms had flocks of over 1,000 poultry. No 
farms raised sheep for commercial purposes. 


Off-Farm Employment.—Highty of the 628 farms (13 per cent) had varying 
amounts of off-farm employment. The small farm groups had a higher propor- 
tion of farms with off-farm employment than the intermediate and large farm 
groups. The proportion of farms with off-farm employment in the small, inter- 
mediate and large farm groups was 20, eight and eight per cent respectively. 

Age of Operators.—Fifty-three per cent of the 628 operators were in the 
40 to 59-year age group. These operators made up about the same proportion 
in each of the size groups of farms (Table 1). The next most common age 
group was the under 40-year age group. A larger proportion of the operators 
of one and two-quarter section farms were over 60 years of age and, con- 
versely, a smaller percentage under 40 years of age than for the operators of 
the other size groups of farms. The older farmers (60 years and over) com- 
prised 18 per cent of the total farm population. They were more heavily con- 
centrated in the two-quarter section and smaller size groups. About 34 per cent 
of the operators in the 60 years and over age group were old age pensioners. 


Residence.—Most farmers (78 per cent) resided on the farms they were 
operating. Twenty-two per cent either farmed from town all year, or moved 
to town for the winter months. Ninety-four of the 628 farmers resided in town 
all year. 


Some Changes of Farm Organization on 85 Farms on Haverhill Loam Soils in 
Southwest Saskatchewan, 1956-61 


Some of the 628 farms described previously were included in the study of 
“Changes in Farm Organization on Prairie Grain Farms on Haverhill Loam 
Soils of the Brown Soil Zone, 1956”. There were 85 farms in the 1956 study. 
In the reconnaissance survey in 1961, additional information was obtained as 
to the kind and extent of changes that had occurred during the five-year 
period (1956-61) on 74 of these 85 farms. The features of farm organization 
examined were size of farm, size of cattle and hog enterprises, tenure, and the 
manner in which land was acquired and disposed of during the five-year 
period. 

The 85 farms studied in 1956 were classed as small (15), medium (25), 
and large (45) grain farms. Only 74 of these 85 farms were revisited in 1961, 
and 13 were small, 24 medium and 37 large. Eleven of the original 85 farms 
were excluded for several reasons. Two operators of small farms, one of a 
medium farm and five operators of large farms had quit farming to take other 
employment. One large-farm operator had died. Two large farm units that had 
been operated on a partnership basis in 1956 had split into four separate units. 

Size of Farm.—Nine of the 13 farms (69 per cent) in the small size group 
had not changed the size of their holding, two increased and two decreased 
during the five-year period. One of the two farmers who increased their land 
holdings purchased an additional quarter section of land and the other pur- 
chased a half section and rented another quarter section. The decrease in size 
of the two farms was due to loss of a quarter section of leased pasture and hay 
land, rather than a decrease in the improved acreage. 
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Fifteen of the 24 farms in the medium size group remained the same in 
size, and seven were larger and two smaller. Five farms had increased in size 
by buying additional land and two by renting. The reduction in size resulted 
from one farmer selling a quarter section and the other renting out a half 
section. 

Eighteen of the 37 large farms had not changed in size, 11 had increased 
and eight decreased in size. Increases in farm size were attained by purchasing 
additional land (six farms), purchasing and renting (three farms), and rent- 
ing only (two farms). Decreases in farm size were due to loss of leases on land 
previously rented on seven of the eight farms. The other farmer sold a half 
section of land that he had owned in 1956. 

The largest percentage gain in improved acres was on el farms, al- 
though the absolute gain in number of acres improved per farm was lancer on 
large farms. The much higher percentage increase in improved acres than in 
number of quarter sections on small farms was largely due to unimproved 
leased land being replaced by improved land. Conversely, in the medium size 
group the percentage gain in improved acreage was not as high as the gain in 
total land area. The large increase in land area on medium farms was due to 
the acquisition of pasture land. This was substantiated by the large increases 
in the cattle enterprise on medium farms. The proportional increase in im- 
proved acres compared with total land area was about the same on large 
farms. 

Tenure.—The proportion of owned land to total land area increased in all 
three size groups of farms during the five-year period (Table 2). The proportion 
of owned land to total land area on small farms increased from 77 per cent 
in 1956 to 87 per cent in 1961, 56 per cent to 76 per cent on medium farms, 
and 56 per cent to 71 per cent on large farms. There was a corresponding 
decline in the proportion of rented and leased land in each of the size groups 
of farms. The proportion of owned land to the total land area for the 628 farms 
was 68 per cent. The higher ratio of owned land on the 74 farms indicates 
that over time the ownership of land increases on farms as they become better 
established. 

Cropping System.—The proportion of the total improved acreage in summer- 
fallow was higher in 1961 than in 1956 in all size groups. This was particularly 
evident on small farms. In 1956, the small farms were largely on a three-year 
cropping system (crop-crop-summerfallow) and in 1961 the same farms were 


Table 2.—Period Changes of Some Features of Farm Organization on 85 Farms on Haverhill 
Loam Soils in Southwest Saskatchewan, 1956-61 


































































































Farms 
Small Medium Large 
Items studied 
Per Per Per 
1956 1961 cent 1956 1961 cent 1956 1961 cent 
change change change 
Number of farms......... 15 13 —13 25 24 —4 45 37 —18 
Tenure (quarter section): 
OWN uae Oi a et 1.7 2.0 18 2.3 3.5 52, 4.8 6.4 33 
Rented and leased...... 0.5 0.3 —40 1.8 Tal —39 Hai 200 —30 
otal, tz ae 2.3 5 4.1 4.6 12 8.5 9.0 6 
Acres improved.....!.... 285 Shall 16 566 617 9 1132 123 9 
Acres summerfallow...... 103 151 47 229 276 21 489 571 17 
Number of cattle......... 8.3 8.5 2 11.4 16.0 40 21.6 29.5 hee 
Number of hogs.. 723.2... ee LEZ —62 3.6 3.6 0 oeG one 12 
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on a two-year cropping system (crop-summerfallow). The proportion of acres 
in summerfallow to total improved acres on small farms increased from 36 per 
cent in 1956 to 46 per cent in 1961, 40 to 45 per cent on medium farms, and 
43 to 46 per cent on large farms. 

The reason for the decrease in the use of stubble crops is difficult to assess 
since it may have been due to the low moisture reserves in the spring of 1961. 
On the other hand, it may be an indication of a trend toward a more extensive 
use of summerfallow in cropping, especially since this pattern was fairly well 
established on the medium and large farms in 1956. 


Cattle and Hog Numbers.—The farms selected for study in 1956 were grain 
farms with few or no cattle and hogs. Therefore, the comparative results 
indicate the changes in cattle and hog numbers on grain farms only (Table 2). 


Particulars on Land Acquisition 


More land was acquired through purchase than by rental. Of a total of 
119 quarter sections that had been acquired during the five-year period, 
94 quarter sections (79 per cent) were purchased and 25 quarter sections 
(21 per cent) were rented. 


Rented Land.—All but two of the 25 rented quarter sections had improved 
land. The two unimproved quarter sections were leased for pasture on an 
annual fee basis. The rental arrangements on the 23 improved quarter sections 
were one-third crop share on 22 quarter sections and half share on one quarter 
section. On the latter the landlord paid all taxes and half of the harvesting 
expenses. On the 22 quarter sections with a one-third crop share agreement, 
the land taxes were paid by the landlord on 15 quarter sections and by the 
tenant on seven quarter sections. 


Purchased Land.—The sample farms acquired ownership on 94 quarter 
sections during the five-year period. Eighty-one quarter sections (86 per cent) 
were purchased and 13 quarter sections (14 per cent) were inherited. Twelve 
of the 13 inherited quarter sections were rented by the new owner before 
inheritance. The points of note with regard to the 81 quarter sections of 
purchased land were: 

(1) Of the 81 quarter sections purchased between 1956 and 1961, 57 quarter 
sections (70 per cent) were purchased from farmers not related to the present 
owners and 24 quarter sections (30 per cent) from relatives 

(2) Forty-six per cent of the 81 quarter sections were previously rented 
by the new owners. This is an indication that the renter often has a priority 
over other prospective buyers in purchasing land 

(3) The average purchase price per quarter section of land with an average 
of 131 acres improved was $3,870, or $29.54 per improved acre. There was no 
significant difference in the purchase price of land bought by relatives and 
non-relatives 

(4) The terms of purchases for the 81 quarter sections were 44 per cent 
cash, 25 per cent agreement for sale, nine per cent informal agreement, 16 per 
cent Farm Loan Board (more recently Farm Credit Corporation), one per cent 
Co-operative Trust Company, and five per cent Credit Unions. Since the per- 
centage of cash transactions was fairly high, it would appear that well- 
established farmers had an advantage over beginners in competing for land 
in the area 

(5) The average interest rate charged on the unpaid balance, including 
land purchases with no interest charge, was 3.93 per cent and, excluding the 
farms with no interest charge, 4.55 per cent. 

Particulars on the land sold, or rented out by these farmers were very 
similar to those described under land acquisition. 
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A COMPARISON OF DAIRY FARMS IN THE NORTH OKANAGAN, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1947 and in 1960 


N. D. TURNBULL 


To supply a picture of the changes that have occurred on dairy farms in 
the North Okanagan area of British Columbia, economists from the Vancouver 
regional office drew 40 dairy farms from a sample of farms studied in 1947 
and compared them with 81 dairy farms drawn from a sample of farms visited 
in 1960. The most significant changes may be succintly described as follows: 


Capital. Total farm capital rose from $13,287 per farm, on the average, 
in 1947, to $41,400 in 1960. The chief capital components constituted about 
the same proportion of the total in both years; real estate maintained about 
the same proportion but livestock declined to 14 from 16 per cent and equip- 
ment rose to 17 from 14 per cent. 


Land Values.—The value of farm land averaged $46 per farm in 1947— 
$103 for improved and $12 for unimproved land. In 1960, comparative values 
had risen to $131, $217 and $37 respectively. 


Table 1.—Average Capital Investment on Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1960 
Nim beronitarmgin ds: .c das. fk 2 eee. Sa plllys ‘nearer erent iy 7: 40 81 
— dollars — 
Real estate: 
TONG Sc: sata Id eee eae ls Rcd e We Sie, ile Pay o Pewee Ea 5,613 18, 466 
LGuse7ss SE. CORA ae AISI ED Ab MRP ORR. OATES Ort See 1,808 3, 943 
Other binddingaljy:. 2tee . (ote: . gee DEY. efihigase: orien 1,738 5, 643 
‘letemreal egtaten: Sere... Wen orate last ce eat eae oe eee 9,159 28,052 
Livestochorotn [us Teena ac ts Pe CCDS ed 1 eS CugG 6, 048 
Equipment: 
SPEC ALE GQ UIDINOH tac ech 4 scab ho saci Gaon Bho eae eal, oie a ae ee 847 3,457 
Generar eaquinmente 22k. atk iia trates cae comer cttius 1,044 3, 508 
Ota eG UININen be. tics) dele a Intel gue, Cae ae ene 1,891 6,965 
@ropsiane feed chs ole we be ae aD a ee Lee eee. 53 283 
Small seeds, fertilizers... eo Pee Cee ee ae re ee 14 44 
Building materials.and forest products... «tt. eas os seen ose t ae 54 8 
‘Lotal fapm Capital: co sieuse nous > (ores aot SBS CPO coc oes FAR a $ 13,287 $ 41,400 


Table 2.— Distribution of Farm Capital, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1960 
PR URILOET OL LANTUS ce. cle wie cytes ce oa ee ee CPN RTA sux Meee caw es area tee 40 81 
— per cent — 
Realestate... acweselas ste « Cerceietsc + coplacn pax. Semin cel: eee. dae 69 68 
BAVGStOCK oo. Ais rat ns Oe eels Oe REL hs ics ceeds 4 CE Oe ies © Use ote ae 16 14 
BeG@aipiienty!.002 . LUG. SA, TAL fone). GE ob ae. eee ee 14 i? 
COURS oe is castes alg 5 2d. Gfuliless 2. kgmionw back opepin oncls «ear! RR ae ee ee 1 1 


Total’, . i LASSE TRAY Ge. GAM, AP sees, A ee ee 100 100 
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Table 3.—Average Land Values of Owned Land per Acre, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
1947 and 1960 








Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 


1960 
STU Tra MAREN ATT ces Asiatic GIN Soy di daca ha de LSS She HieeMialoaa ee Mla 4 40 80 
— dollars — 
TERRE CSS aC MOMADA RDM hs es, Po Sieve oi eRe scx). aun Sed Siabess Alois ake MES Ok LSE 103 
Unimproved tand tee,..7841. Ae. BE. ON EGR PAOD, 2OPARS. £797; 12 37 
Averaretyriues alliland: y. ng teases. wearin Be. tads Bek. oie! 46 131 





Table 4.—Average Acres Operated, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 1960 


IOI beret (Arle sees 5 cs oS od Pode Seadoo tddeucdesetesesix st: 40 81 
— acres — 
Improved land: 


CE so Iain co ee hte caudioh t Roe SAME ial Cull AL MMP a ME aE Te 46 71 
Rik oe ORE Ge e/a et eee een Oe ee es eee — 9 
Musca LAM PTOV GC arose cock eater as Aeros Ake ee ORME ROSS ORS ee te 46 80 


Unimproved land: 


CAT Sir Te (PR dE I SET ARLES ORD RINE Ayan RCT ES Eg SP 79 73 
EC CUU SCE eee ene te ee ee ee TT ee ae a tee — 8 
POCA UNI proved van sta ote etre uliide te eee ee aud ears a aie hes 79 81 
‘LOGAL ACEOS ODETALEG ood cis binge Soya sO ACR LID) «ale.» arise een 125 161 


Yable 5.—Average Grain and Hay Yields per Acre, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Grain Hay 
District os 
1947 | 1960 1947 | 1960 
— tons — 
Water eo AT MALCOM rere e rere) va dias cen edaweenans 0.90 0.86 2.00 2.00 
SUS We ee GALEN LOC = WEBER | <0 dio cp inrone ani nsk warioroewiarcesme — a 2.90 2.71 
Deep Creek, Salmon River and Salmon Arm Valley.. — — 2.36 2.0) 
Notch Hill and Grandview Bench................... — a 1.98 1.94 


TNable 6.—Average Number of Productive Man Work Units, Man Equivalents and Productive 
Man Work Units per Man Equivalent, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 








Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 


1960 
Fy) LAE hE AERIS aca oe rete as Via) a's aves xin ow Dod Sie El dace @ BGK On wells 's 40 81 
— number — 
PATOGLIT AY. Gg lELATINIVO Tice UMIGStet cor gto s st iit use/encde belstole em Ge usps chs enone Oise er 260 395 
REE OC Vet ee er rem eee eT Sis en ie» MMe tena Mb enbeRGSs Seip Os snahea mails i'n’. 1.46 UPR | 


Productive man work units per man equivalent............02ee eee ewnns 178 261 
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Land Use.—The farm acreage rose to 80 acres of improved and 81 acres of 
unimproved land, on the average, in 1960, from 46 and 79 acres, respectively, 
in 1960. Yields were about the same in 1960 as in 1947. 


Labor.—Productive man work units rose to 395 in 1960 from 260 in 1947 
and man equivalents to 1.51 from 1.46; p.m.w. units per m.-e. rose to 261 
from 178. 


Equipment.—The use of special equipment increased. The number of tractors 
rose to about three for two farms from about one for the same number of 
farms. The number of balers and that of forage harvesters rose to about three 
for four farms from none in 1947. Greater use was also made of milking 
machines, cars, and trucks. 


Table 7.—Average Number of Special Machines in Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 1960 


IN Ui DOTEOL LAPIS cs « CIR se poe sete eres tie ee es ee ae 40 81 
— number — 

Cars Ferre oe ons SE ne LIAL ste RN ees SE EL ome 0.62 0.68 
PL TUG ig eee aes ae eis, RS ayhcrer cd Pe Ge TR AT Ae. ee 0.20 0.81 
Total cars and trucks. Res oes eee ees tee ee as ee Pe. ee ee, 0.82 1.49 
AB NS feb: PRR Ae, SCTE OND Tees AD CRS NLS Oem ined SEMA ENC oy SOV RE 0.45 1.48 
(SOUNDINGS 21% uccMiens wid May ocean ee et en aes 0.16 
TAT OG OES fied ea acd ac A er ee i ices Peek Sen aime cle eee ee a 0.02 
Balerg and forage Marvesters... ob acccadsss ced. ore Lee eee eee a 0.76 


Milkime niachines. ick cbr one a ee ee oe ee eee ee 0.40 0.91 


Table 8.—Average Number of Animal Units and Cows Milked, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 

1960 

Numberof farms conerseresooeeaceeetorecs cnt earner encore: 40 81 

— animal units — 
LE Cee 6: SUR ene... MeN areeanmeny Fete) The WAGs Niet aS 17.9 32.7 
FHOrses ee eee TE ne eln es balked scams 223 0.3 
She D Wate. s.0 Ri ci CO ce ba CI cree Aine baat eR aie ee troeeieice Ome 0.1 Une 
Hogssstctee re See C8 Ee Sea EE Bs TOE TE es eer 200 0.4 
OG Graco! Races came coe MMS ove ard, eg ay atte, HE oo Rs dias SMe ear gia oe 1.0 0.6 
Votalanimal unite. ..see ea caeents ek re Oe ene Oe 2an0 34.2 

— number — 

Number of cows milked seerccevtrases ere eer ret Perr eee een 9.5 18.0 


Table 9.—Average Milk Production per Cow, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 


Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1960 
Numi bercol fapmigsk® ia Mra circ. Ween es icin aie) ne 2 ee eee 40 78 
— pounds — 
ING lajso le oor GITOMN ris aah BSS oa dncrags BORER © MRE ere Sots hea Sete Cae 5, 887 7,915 
PA QUIG MSO) 5d Beas so RD Dears Pa AE RR ROR tee ae, fee 542 342 


otal production! per COW. | secan codon 4 04a cee mem oct eee oe 6,429 8,257 
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Table 10.—Average Current Expenses and Percentage Distribution of Current Expenses, 
Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 























Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 
PUL OET Ait ria tive eMUn © Gch ci oe Ors ee ue ke CR Ray deat 40 81 
— dollars — 
COMET OR Meo SONIC KB: Aa MOMs REI cs. deans -f Aen, eloet «en clase ahc a tateh tas 3 1,623 | 4,418 
— per cent — 
eal aes LEV ier:. 40 Maem. Ate re ct ahs dhe oe airy audio alba eflt Mtoe dey bi heat 8.46 
Petey ese Anal, Li ee aed, ae Md Es, 2's Nee «centaur o ne. « € eke Laut 2.11 
Crop expenses: 
POC ite OLE Mee Rann oe te Hoes os he ae ee eee OLRM ap a8 2.46 2.49 
StH ye NOG ISG Clic aes iinet bas chek a okks cust coax 1 oe 0.19 0.23 
Digger twine yCraceemone. ok hoc oe. oe ee ns aero wees 0.12 1.45 
IAC ULISOLAREE COT at ME eee cee cs ele el IE wy CRN oak oe as 1.60 pels 
OL eget Tek ONC S Meta. Bergh ices Aoi ta beak 4) 2 a x. hemes be OG 4.37 6.52 
Livestock expenses: 
SCAR DULCE GCS + SMR. RTE oe cine chee <)ir sca TOME: & Lawlccnnth bare cis wate 11.64 8.31 
(OBR AT MLVESTOCK I PULERASOS I Wl loo silks cs dee a bad de oes eB ea eek oS 0.34 
ier aT ke DCU CN Ree © ik em eS ce UR Le ok ie eae sc aa agai 2 at Gmbys 
I BearG bes, hoes Renan ettinhant ike cape: § well ay ale We er) A awe AN Os Nae 35.86 30.71 
Ota nH Veetot Mrexpensea vate Meets: dees cpus ane Sadccte balay cas 51.94 44.93 
OSCORIEW OCICS An age ME ee rn era te Ps A he ae eas GaN went wali acs 6.90 2.85 
FeTANID INCAS LI We. Deuce :. ce nes Me Peay WEN As ahs ONE Moe 15.53 21.80 
1 OF 846) eerrcac ara sea cst) a ROTOR Cmca mer circa ana OE oR a PRENSA CUP INECCE RCC REAR A 11.46 11.02 
LISCOLPINO OU ee co Pe hss te ne ee ree Se, eee Bee cs tat 1.42 2.31 
Ota Weurrens Cx pel seated. ai baked aay. hee hel fe Mota Satake vm ¢ 100.00 100.00 


Table 11.—Average Current Farm Receipts and Sources of the Receipts as Percentage of Total 
Current Receipts, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 

















Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 1960 
Peas Petar is ee pe ee Shc ME sc ate Pu: dolagn te ei ele Os Raed rae tes 40 81 
— dollars — 
PET OR UAL TOCCIDUR! 2 5. ras aT One £5. OE Pe Sis eee a aoe 2,776 | G25 
— per cent — 
Crop receipts: 
Grant Bales os: | by. Cols te owed SPORES T- cet: in PRUE RIPOR sea} fucuh bees 3. D6 Le2i 
TIAVramUTiCUcenr essen: Seer. peony ee. < ALE rh aS Kae REA eae o- 3.74 1.48 
Fruit adeivepetables. .O20 4998.80). GO. OIE. 220. 24. O08 1.48 1.42 
Tota Vetone ere uy tet ike. Mee Oe tk AGRA ae is Renae OP ct 8.78 4.17 
Livestock receipts: 
CatiicpalesAi ue Ge Syh. OS eee Ath) eo Pee. Vigta VE t, 10.84 10.30 
LG Semer a ee We eS nn. Salk aS ee 2. Anat! oe Ma dae ai biysia RARE aes Green 12.88 1.86 
POL TTTSLTY COLO te ee tins is Oe es ee erable oe ea lal 1.84 0.59 
Oba VeOStOCK TECCIDURE ou: . uta cedus nape oo Raha = cab Oe. F- 25.56 12.75 
Farm produce: 
Milk, CTERTOCANC OU thet Ak Bon. reine Biekin elaa ie Cans ede“ RE ORE Tea Be 59.28 78.68 
ees Sy eee LL OLE, cha Gite acs. Pian. clits Sateen ieee ae een an eae 3.97 Tes 
Other Moth AGA. TIL. Sha, GOs. RROD. .AEERL. EES SOS. 0.11 0.02 
TOia | Tarra DLOCUCE: . SAUTELAS@S oth, RID He Cee Nae Sue 5 tees 63.36 80.08 
Custom work: .23.0°. 04455 9iee). . dete) 2b 2d. Beret foc oat 0.62 0.77 
Rozest: bred uote and, mascellanecusss« «tear mertia ued clea tao Mauer 1.68 2.28 








Total@irréentireceipts ev... LOL. TB ete Ob.) NS Od. .et 100.00 100.00 
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Table 12.—Average Operating Statement of Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 

















Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 


1960 
Num bermnteariiss.4. ae oo oath & ho three cnt oe ae emer 40 81 
— dollars — 

Farm receipts: 
CONTENU TeCeiptsi, fete, anc. Subs oe Nod Laue ee US oe A es 2,776 Wolo 
april TECELDE Ry Et es Pe ey eee SO Oe LE ee 79 308 
Inventoryyincrease es. hh eee eee: SIS WE: CP eee 1,076 2,867 
TOtaE LATIN TECAIDUS Make ett 8 Oe Sets heen a haere eee 3,931 10,390 

Farm expenses: 
Gurrent @xpensess, mavte vas ac dtl Sheil eR Aes eee eens aan se eee 1,623 4,418 
Canitalexpens6s.. Secltescrciwciht e480 Ried rie wae ee eee a eee 1,116 3,109 
TniVentary GOCreaSe et rl. ae es ee ee ns RE, Se ee eae ol 115 
PTOUnl Nari CXPCHECES acc Les oe re os Gent Metin eee ae re ee 2,770 7,642 
Family fart: néomeé. recess. 6. Sts eee 1s ea Rees eee eee 116% 2,748 
Lésss Intereston. imvestmentt: 743 53.4 2.305 ccc ecaucauetencatacet eine 664 2,070 
Valuehinpaid family labort/.45248 fash) mae eee ao ae 560 596 
Mperibor es DOr IuCOUIO. tt mee Gr eae dn eae ee eee eee —63 82 
Plas#ivalue-of percisites.......ceihe iis ccc tee teh eee nee 577 728 
Operator s labor earnings s,.0.1i ita t tae tne core en ne 514 810 


Table 13.—Average Non-Farm Income, Dairy Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 1947 and 1960 





Dairy farms Dairy farms 
1947 1960 
INUIT DSL ZOLA TIS Perera eee eee ev Eee eee a eee 40 81 
— dollars — 
POSING, HBV eBtINENUSHELC OCA, «. boise. tears ciate nc ola tssiapusio a bunubiceaiee eeeas 
Nondaeme Wares. dics Wee oe e eee Nes oes terns cae eee eo 213 386 
pEOtal NOn—-larimein COMO tare ceo an ere icra earner ronan oie 625 


Livestock.—The average number of animal units rose to 34.2 in 1960 from 
23.6 in 1947; cattle accounted for 32.7 units in 1960 and 17.9 in 1947. The 
number of milk cows rose to 18 per farm on the average, from close to 10 in 
1947. 


Milk Production.—Average annual milk yield per cow rose to 8,257 pounds 
in 1960 from 6,429 in 1947. Average sales increased to 7,915 pounds from 5,887 
pounds per cow. 


Income.—Current expenses on the other hand, rose to an average of $4,418 
per farm in 1960 from $1,623 in 1947. Livestock and custom work expenses 
declined but real estate levies, land improvement and building repairs, and 
crop and equipment expenses rose as a proportion of total expenses. 

Current receipts, on the other hand, rose to $7,215 in 1960 from $2,776 
in 1947. Sales of milk, cream and butter represented as much as 79 per cent 
of these receipts in 1960 but only 59 per cent in 1947. Receipts from hogs rose 
to 13 per cent from only two per cent of the total. 

Average operator’s labor income rose to $82 in 1961 from $63 in 1947 
and average family income to $2,748 from $1,161. Average non-farm income 
rose to $625 per farm in 1960 from $372 in 1947. 
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WORLD FOOD CONGRESS 


In 1959 the Tenth Session of the FAO Conference adopted a resolution 
authorizing an international Freedom from Hunger Campaign that would 
extend from 1960 into 1965. One clause of that resolution also authorized the 
Director-General of FAO to make “preparations for a World Food Congress 
m 19635...." 

The Congress, in Washington, D.C., June 4-18, 1963, will begin on the 20th 
anniversary of the last day of the Hot Springs Conference and, in the words of 
Dr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, it will give “the Member Nations of 
FAO a unique occasion to rededicate themselves to the great objectives and 
aspirations embodied in the Hot Springs resolutions.” 


The Congress will focus world opinion on the aims of the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign. The objective of that campaign is to create and develop 
an awareness, among developed and developing countries, of the hunger and 
malnutrition problems that persist in the world, and may worsen in magnitude 
and intensity unless all countries get together to help solve these problems. 

The campaign works on three broad fronts: a) information and education, 
b) research, and c) national action programs. The first program consists of 
studies geared toward the collection and dissemination of information on 
a) means of dealing with hunger and malnutrition, b) economic and technical 
possibilities of increasing production and improving distribution, and c) the 
use of available technical and economic knowledge and resources to tackle 
relevant problems. The research program is concerned with problem-oriented 
projects in agricultural development which emphasize production, needs, and 
consumer attitudes. Action programs, of either a pilot or demonstration type, 
deal with improvements regarding a selected or an associated group of prob- 
lems in food supplies and nutrition. 

The Congress itself will stress the work done and to be done to combat 
hunger and malnutrition. It will assess current and future needs for food and 
nutrition for the world as a whole and for particular regions; study the meas- 
ures required to meet these needs; stimulate world-wide co-operation in reach- 
ing objectives; and recommend multilateral action to promote specific programs 
designed to fulfill these objectives. 


AGRO-BUSINESS TOUR OF EUROPE 


To provide ‘“agro-business” Canadians with an opportunity to meet their 
counterparts in Europe and familiarize themselves with various aspects of 
agriculture on that continent, the Canadian National Railways are organizing 
an agricultural tour of England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
Denmark, Holland, and Western Germany. Thirty days will be spent overseas 
either in June or in September 1963. 

Among other things that may come under the scrutiny of the Canadian 
visitors, the following may be listed: 

1) the feed manufacturing industry, 2) commercial feed lot practices, 
3) research in breeding and feeding practices—for beef cattle and bacon hogs, 
4) livestock abattoirs and meat processing plants, 5) processing of dairy 
products, 6) the fertilizer industry, 7) the wholesale marketing of fruits and 
vegetables, 8) the potato industry, 9) farm machinery plants, 10) wheat 
processing plants, 11) breweries and distilleries, 12) the processing of wines, 
vegetable and fruit juices for domestic consumption, 13) food technology insti- 
tutes, 14) agricultural manufacturers associations, 15) agricultural marketing 
boards or co-operatives, 16) agricultural departments of universities, and 
governmental departments of agriculture. 
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Arrangements, for the tour, are being made by Mr. T. G. Sévigny, Agri- 
cultural Development Officer, Canadian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 
The Economic Annalist has prepared these short notes about the tour as a 
service to its readers who may wish to take advantage of this opportunity of 
studying European agriculture. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


The Market for Eight Fresh Vegetables in Western Canada. King, E.E.R. 
Ottawa, June 1962. pp. 46 + charts, graphs and maps. 

A detailed study of markets for eight fresh vegetables which are highly 
perishable, for the most part, and must thus be marketed seasonally. The 
author centers his attention on the demand for fresh vegetables in Western 
Canada, interregional supply competition, the Alberta growers’ competitive 
position in Western Canada, the size of the commercial market and its effects 
on Alberta producers, and the potential market for added supplies of the eight 
vegetables studied, for Alberta producers. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics, 1961.—-Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York. 1962. pp. 
XXIV -+ 305. Price: $U.S. 4.00. 


This fifth issue of the U.N. Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics 
contains data for 98 countries and territories and detailed national accounts 
estimates for 77 countries. The estimates are presented in such a manner as to 
facilitate international comparability and provide a coherent framework of 
analysis. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. 11, No. 5, 
May 1962.—Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, Italy. 

The May 1962 Bulletin includes an article on Agricultural Statistics and 
Multisubject Household Surveys and the usual Commodity Notes and Statistical 
Tables. 


Economic and Social Consequences of Disarmament. Report of the Secretary- 
General Transmitting the Study of his Consultative Group.—Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, U.N., New York. 1962. pp. IX + 66. Price: $U.S. 0.75. 


The group of U.N. experts have written their report on the assumption that, 
if nations agreed, disarmament would proceed rapidly and be general and 
complete. They have studied the use of resources for military purposes and 
their alternative use for peaceful ends. They have examined the structural 
problems of conversion, the impact of disarmament on international economic 
relations, its effects on the volume and framework of aid for economic develop- 
ment, and its social consequences. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


Wholesale Prices of Canadian 
Farm Products 


Year General 
and Whole- 
Month sale Price Total 


124.6 140.8 
112.9 119.5 
94.0 78.9 
86.9 65.5 
87.4 69.3 
93.4 83.5 
94.4 89.2 
96.8 97.9 
107.7 117.4 
102.0 102.9 
99.2 92.6 
108.0 96.1 
116.4 106.6 
123.0 127.1 
127.9 145.4 
130.6 155.3 
132.1 166.4 
138.9 179.5 
163.3 192.2 
193.4 232.1 
198.3 228.7 
211.2 236.7 
240.2 268.6 
226.0 | 250.2 
220.7 221.6 
217.0 213.6 
218.9 212.6 
225.6 214.2 
227.4 213.6 
227.8 222.9 
230.6 223.9 


237.0 218.9 
237.2 219.2 
237.1 217.3 
237.4 219.2 
239.1 222.8 
240.3 228.8 
241.3 235.1 
242.5 237.7 
241.8 231.7 
241.6 232.1 





Field 


60.4 


Farm 
Prices of 
So 

: tura 
Animal Products 

1935-39 = 100 

LOO Za tamer tak: 
TO TSR is Cte ek 
LSOc aul cnera sitar 
144.4) series 
183.3 | eemeten es 
UE bel een Gatien 
10. 5 eRe 
ECE lta bose 
SOnO toe ear 
94.1 88.0 
93.7 96.9 
106.0 119.7 
104.8 105.0 
101.5 91.8 
106.7 96.8 
124.4 110.2 
144.6 133.1 
161.8 157.8 
166.1 172.4 
170.2 185.7 
181.2 204.1 
200.2 215.8 
263.7 255.8 
265.4 255.4 
281.4 260.8 
336.9 296.8 
PA tile 274.4 
263.8 250.4 
256.2 236.8 
245.1 232.7 
246.9 234.6 
258.0 234.2 
274.5 245.5 
271.6 247.4 
264.1 250.0 
270.0 253.0 
277.1 261.3 
276.3 262.1 
268.6 259.8 
261.7 255.6 
264.4 254.5 
264.7 256.9 
265.3 257.1 
265.4 244.2 
272.3 246.9 
275.3 245.5 
275.0 245.4 
274.2 246.6 
271.0 247.2 
270.8 246.6 
267.5 246.1 
272.0 246.5 
276.7 248.3 
285.7 252.9 

295.5 257, 
303.7 262.3 

297.5 257. 
298.2 255.8 


Prices of Com- 
modities and 
Services used by 
Farmers 


Equip- 
Com- | mentand 
posite? |Materials> 


130.6 119.9 
131.2 119.9 


117.0 105.6 
100.9 92.2 
93.3 89.3 
89.8 88.8 
95.5 96.8 
95.4 95.6 
98.1 98.7 
105.3 108.4 
101.7 101.2 
99.3 95.7 
106.8 101.8 
116.1 107.8 


273.0 223.5 
atJozpialiors Be 
Bree ass po EEN 

281.8 233.6 
seggites| ary 
asa tee sane 


Ce eo ee 


CC Ce ce 


Consumer Price 





Indus- 
aes 
roduc- 
Total Food tidn 
1949=100 

75.9 6656° hae 
74.6 65.3: eee 
75.0 6560) eects os 
75.8 671) eters 
owe 65265) xsenenae iG 
67.9 OLSa al se cee 
61.7 4258) | Seen ante 
58.8 4D Sal Meee tierce 
59.6 CTP AD rie ac. 
59.9 47.2 41.4 
61.1 48.8 45.7 
63.0 51.4 52.3 
63.7 51.7 49.6 
63.2 50.2 53.3 
65.7 52.6 63.9 
69.6 57.9 80.1 
72.9 63.4 94.7 
74.2 65.2 100.5 
74.6 65.5 101.3 
75.0 66.3 90.1 
77.5 70.0 83.8 
84.8 79.5 91.5 
97.0 97.5 96.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
102.9 102.6 106.9 
ASS 7, 117.0 116.6 
116.5 116.8 120.9 
115.5 112.6 129.1 
116.2 112.2 128.5 
116.4 112.1 142.3 
118.1 113.4 154.9 
121.9 118.6 155.4 
125.1 1220 153.0 
126.5 121.1 165.4 
128.0 122.2 167.6 
129.2 124.0 173.1 
129.2 124.4 165.8 
128.9 124.0 166.7 
129.1 124.0 166.0 
129.1 123.9 169.2 
129.0 123.2 169.4 
129.0 123.5 173.3 
129.0 124.9 173.4 
129.1 125.3 176.4 
129.1 Zone 178.1 
129.2 123.3 177.9 
129.7 123.6 180.1 
129.8 124.5 180.5 
129.7 124.8 179.8 
129.8 125.0 182.5 
129.7 124.4 184.3 
130.3 125.8 184.1 
130.1 124.5 186.0 
130.5 125.6 186.6 
131.0 127.0 186.7 
131.4 128.4 188.2 
131.0 126582l eee 
131.5 12762 3) eee 





Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 


Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(*) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION IN 1962 AND ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 
for 19631 


World Economic Situation—In 1962 a gradual slowing down of economic 
expansion became noticeable in most parts of the Free World. In the United 
States, for instance, the gross national product rose less than expected in the 
third quarter, to an annual rate of $555.5 billion. The increase of $3.5 billion 
from the second to the third quarter compared with the rise of $7.0 billion 
from the first to the second quarter. In Western Europe, although output 
increased in 1962, several difficulties emerged and the general pace of advance 
remained moderate. 


The rate of growth of industrial production in Western Europe was much 
the same as in 1961 (+4.5 per cent) but smaller than in 1960 and 1959. In the 
Common Market Countries the over-all rise of industrial production was a 
little more pronounced. In Britain, where balance of payments difficulties 
forced the early adoption of curbs to internal demand and incomes, industrial 
production increased only slightly in 1962. In Japan gross national product is 
expected to rise by about six per cent in 1962, compared with increases of 13 
per cent and 16 per cent in 1961 and 1960 respctively. 

World trade in 1962 increased slightly more than in 1961, when the year- 
over-year rate was 4.3 per cent, but considerably less than in 1960 and 1959. 
The comparatively favorable economic situation in the main importing areas 
in 1961 and 1962 strengthened the demand for agricultural raw materials. The 
import demand for foodstuffs in industrialized countries was influenced chiefly 
by the level of food production in these countries. In 1961 and 1962 the import 
demand for food was accelerated by Mainland China’s large imports of grains, 
to make good that country’s losses in domestic production. 


World Agricultural Situation—Total world agricultural production remained 
stable in 1961-62 but declined by one per cent on a per capita basis. 

Total world stocks of agricultural products declined, chiefly because’ of 
lower production. Stocks of grains were 15 per cent lower on July 1, 1962 than 
a year earlier; the largest drop was in wheat stocks. However, stocks of coffee, 
soybeans, butter and cheese increased in 1961-62. 

The volume of international trade in agricultural products continued to 
expand and rose by about four per cent in calendar year 1961. This rise, how- 
ever, was offset by a four per cent drop in average prices, because of abundant 
export supplies of most agricultural commodities. Exports under special terms 
remained an important factor in world agricultural trade, especially for wheat 
sold on concessional terms which now makes up more than one-third of all 
world wheat exports. 

Many important developments in agricultural policy occurred in 1961-62. 
The agricultural policy of the United States is still dominated by the problem 
of surpluses, especially of grains. In Western Europe the Ministerial Council 
of the European Economic Community approved the first commodity regula- 
tions of the Six. The implementation of the agricultural policy of the EEC will 
likely lead to important shifts in European production and trade patterns and 
raise problems for many traditional suppliers of the European market. An 
important event in the history of international co-operation was the creation 
of the World Food Program. This program, which was jointly sponsored by 
the United Nations and FAO will come into operation in 1963; it will provide 
aid for economic development and to combat hunger and malnutrition in less- 
developed countries. About U.S. $100 million in food, services and cash will be 





1¥From a report prepared for the annual federal-provincial Agricultural Conference, held 
in Ottawa, November 19-20, 1962. 
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distributed to less-developed areas to meet emergency situations, supplement 
inadequate diets and assist in development programs. Canada has pledged $5 
million in cash and commodities to the World Food Program. 


Canadian Economic Situation—Economic activity in Canada gathered strength 
in 1961, and the upward trend continued in 1962 despite the pressure on the 
Canadian dollar in the exchange field in the first half of the year. Canada’s 
GNP continued to rise and the seasonally adjusted annual rate of $39.4 billion 
was about eight per cent higher in the second quarter of 1962 than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1961. 

Canada’s commodity exports rose in 1962, reflecting a marked improvement 
of foreign demand for our goods. Domestic demand for consumer goods also 
rose. Spending advanced over the broad range of consumer goods and services, 
and showed particular strength in purchases of automobiles. Business spending 
on new plant and equipment rose moderately and outlays for home construc- 
tion continued to increase. 

Improvement in business conditions was reflected in the upward move- 
ment of industrial production which was nine per cent higher in the first seven 
months of 1962 than in the corresponding period of 1961. 

The continued strengthening of industrial activity provided expanding 
opportunities for employment in 1962. The three per cent increase in the num- 
ber of persons with jobs, on the basis of an eight-month (January-August) 
comparison, was one of the largest in recent years. Manufacturing and service 
industries together accounted for the larger part of the rise in employment, 
although most other industries were at higher levels than in 1961. 

A secular decline continues in farm employment but the year-to-year 
decline has become less pronounced in recent years. In 1956-57 and in 1957-58 
farm employment dropped by 32 thousand; in 1959 it dropped by about 20 
thousand, in 1960 by 17 thousand, and in 1961 it changed very little. Average 
employment for the first nine months of 1962 was 16 thousand lower than in 
the first nine months of 1961. Crop failures in Western Canada in 1961 and 
alternative job opportunities in the non-farm industries in 1961 and 1962 con- 
tributed to the decline of the work farm force in 1962 (now about 658,000). 

The consumer price index rose in 1962, chiefly because of higher food 
prices and a further rise in cost of services. The wholesale price index also 
has been rising fairly steadily since the initial upturn in May 1961. Higher 
prices reflect, in part, the lowering in the external value of the Canadian 
dollar which, in terms of U.S. Funds, declined gradually from about 97 cents 
in mid-1961 to about 95 cents in the spring of 1962. On May 2, 1962 a new 
fixed par value of 924 U.S. cents was established. 


Agricultural Situation in Canada, 1962.—The Canadian agricultural output 
in 1962 increased by about one-third over that of 1961 mainly as a result of 
the large grain production in the Prairie Provinces. Farmers’ cash returns from 
farming operations in 1962 are expected to be slightly above the record high 
returns of $2.96 billion established in 1961. Cash income from the sale of live- 
stock and livestock products, however, is expected to reach a new record in 
1962, largely as a result of higher returns from the sale of cattle, calves and 
hogs. Income from dairy products is expected to continue its upward trend 
because of slightly higher production and somewhat higher prices. Total 
returns to poultry producers are expected to be higher than in 1961. Production 
of eggs will be larger for the year but prices will average lower. Partially 
offsetting the gain in income from livestock and livestock products is an anti- 
cipated reduction in total returns from the sale of field crops. . 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges are expected to con- 
tinue to rise during 1962 and will reflect in part, at least, the continued upward 
movement of the prices paid by farmers for commodities and services used 
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in the farm business. However, the increase in inventories, together with higher 
cash income from farming operations, will far more than offset increasing 
operating expenses and depreciation charges to give an estimated total farm 
net income of close to $1.6 billion, compared with about $1 billion in 1961. 


World Economic Outlook.—The year 1962 has been one of general economic 
expansion for the Free World. Toward the end of the year, however, the pace 
of advance is moderating. In North America the cyclical upswing which con- 
tributed to a sharp expansion between 1961 and 1962 has now lost much of its 
earlier momentum. In overseas industrial countries the slower pace of growth 
encountered in 1961 still prevails. 

On the basis of current trends, the pace of business activity in the world 
at large may be easing for the present. At the same time the currently strong 
trend of incomes in the major industrial countries should provide the basis for 
a continuing growth in purchases of consumer goods. This trend may be the 
strongest in E.E.C. countries where consumption levels have been moving 
sharply ahead. 

World Agricultural Outlook.-World agricultural production will likely be 
larger in 1962-63 than in 1961-62 and supplies for commercial trade will be 
ample. The world wheat output in 1962-63, for instance, is expected to be the 
second largest in history. Mainland China is expected again to be a large 
importer, South America will likely increase imports and Japan will also be a 
large importer. Because of larger wheat supplies in exporting countries compe- 
tition will be strong for existing markets. However, world coarse grain pro- 
duction in 1962-63 will remain at about the same level as in 1961-62. Western 
Europe is likely to have a larger harvest of coarse grains than last year and 
this may result in a weakening of import demand in that region this crop year. 
World meat and milk production is expected to continue to rise in 1962-63. 

In Western Europe a more rapid increase in production than in consump- 
tion of some foodstuffs may slow down the growth in food imports in the years 
to come. If Britain joins the Common Market on the basis of the regime for 
agriculture now contemplated, surplus production in continental Western 
Europe will have access to the British market. This will be to the disadvantage 
of present Commonwealth and other suppliers even if the prices within the 
expanded E.E.C. are not set so high as to encourage an expansion of farm 
output in Britain itself. 


Economic Outlook for Canada.—Canadian output continued to increase in 
1962. The higher demand levels of 1962 are, in general expected to be sus- 
tained, or improved in 1963, and, consequently a further advance in aggre- 
gate production should take place in 1963. 

Consumer spending is likely to go on rising next year, continuing the 
strengthening that has been underway in 1962, and representing a major 
expansion force in over-all activity. The trend in personal income was strongly 
upward in 1962 and this provided a firm base for a vigorous rise in personal 
expenditures on consumer goods and services while permitting a large increase 
in personal savings. 

Business recovery and a subsequent expansion in the United States led 
to a rapid upswing in Canadian exports to the American market in 1962 and 
accounted for the total increase in exports. Exports to overseas markets, as a 
whole, remained close to the high levels reached in 1961. With a continuing 
upward trend in economic activity in the major overseas market areas, though 
in some cases at a smaller rate, Canadian overseas sales appear likely to be 
maintained, but could show considerable variation on an individual country 
basis. Meanwhile the improved competitive position of Canadian producers, 
resulting from the lower exchange value of the dollar, will help sell Canadian 
goods in foreign and domestic markets. 

55266-1—2 
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Economic Outlook for Canadian Agriculture.—Total cash income from farm- 
ing operations is expected to be well maintained during the year 1963. Market- 
ings of cattle are expected to increase as a result of the present build-up of 
herds in Western Canada. Prices may decline somewhat, but the reduction is 
not likely to be large enough to offset the higher marketings, and total income 
from this source may thus be somewhat higher than in 1962. 

Hog marketings in 1963 are expected to rise above current levels in East- 
ern Canada, and to be lower in Western Canada until the fall, at which time 
there may be a marked upswing. For the country as a whole, total marketings 
will be at about the 1962 level, and average prices will not change very much. 

Production of dairy products in 1963 is expected to remain close to 1962 
levels. Sales of milk and milk products in commercial channels may increase 
slightly, because of urban population growth. 

The egg output in the first half of 1963 is expected to fall below the level 
of the first half of 1962. Output later in the year will depend on the size of 
the hatch in earlier months. 

The large wheat crop of 1962 will lead to higher marketings during the 
first half of 1963 than in 1962. Even if the 1963 crop is not so large as that 
of 1962 there will, in all likelihood, be enough wheat to maintain fall market- 
ings in 1963 at the 1962 level. Consequently, it is expected that total income 
from wheat will exceed, by a substantial margin, the returns realized in 1962. 

If total grain production approximates that of 1962, then total farm gross 
income and total net income should come close to the estimated levels of 1962. 
However, if grain output should decline to the average production for the 
1952-61 ten-year period, total farm net income would fall below the 1962 
level but not nearly so low as in 1961. Farm operating expenses are expected 
to continue to increase in 1963. The volume of purchases of farm supplies will 
be as great or greater than in 1962 and prices of purchases are likely to con- 
tinue their gradual upward trend. 


SEMINAR ON CANADA’S LAND RESOURCES 


Mr. A. T. Davidson, Director of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Administration invited 32 Canadian experts in land use in the fields of 
agriculture, forestry, recreation, wildlife, and urban and regional planning to 
participate in a seminar on the inventory of land resources in Canada. The 
seminar was held in Ottawa on November 29 and 30 under the chairmanship 
of Mr. L. E. Pratt, ARDA’s Agricultural Land Use Co-ordinator. 

The 32 delegates unanimously agreed on the need to undertake a general 
study of Canada’s land use capabilities. In doing so ARDA will be implementing 
an earlier recommendation of the Special Committee of the Senate on Land 
Use in Canada and of the 1961 national Resources for Tomorrow Conference. 
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FLUID MILK CONSUMPTION IN SELECTED CANADIAN MARKETS, 1958-61 
GILLES LEBEL 


As part of its studies of the Canadian milk market, the Marketing Section 
of the Economics Division has made estimates of per capita milk consumption 
in 18 of the largest milk markets in the country and extended its research into 
an analysis of the factors making for variations in consumption among cities. 


The markets studied comprise areas or regions which are defined as milk 
markets by provincial authorities. All dairies and all producer-distributors 
located within a given area have to report the volume of their sales. The data 
contained in their reports find their way into “Fluid Milk Sales,’ a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This publication is a valuable 
source of data but, unfortunately, for our research work on market areas, it 
does not delimit the sales area of a given market and for most markets it only 
reports on total sales by dairies located in the particular market areas. More- 
over, it does not record, as sales within a market, those sales which are made 
by outside dairies selling in this market. We have thus found it necessary to 
make some intricate adjustments in D.B.S. figures, some of which are of a some- 
what arbitrary character. Nevertheless, we are confident that our estimates are 
marred only by a small margin of error. 


Difficulties Encountered in Estimating Milk Consumption 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, provincial Milk Control Boards, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation were the sources of raw 
materials for our estimates. We believe that, at this point, we should take our 
readers into our confidence and explain the difficulties encountered in converting 
raw material, however abundant and valuable, into reliable estimates. This we 
shall do by dividing Canada into two broad areas, namely western Canada, 
including Manitoba and all provinces west of Manitoba and eastern Canada, 
including Ontario and provinces east of Ontario. 


Western Canada.—In British Columbia dairies report on a regional basis. 
The Lower Mainland Region includes metropolitan Vancouver, the city of 
Chilliwack and some large towns. Distributors ship milk to Vancouver Island 
and to various coastal and interior points that do not have dairies. Data are 
available for shipments from Vancouver Island but not for other out-shipments. 
Our discussions with dairy managers and others in 1959 lead us to conclude that 
sales outside the region would represent about five per cent of reported sales 
and we have adjusted the sales data accordingly. 

For calculations of per capita consumption we used figures on urban popula- 
tion in the B.C. Lower Mainland as reported in the 1956 and 1961 censuses: 
intervening years were calculated on the assumption of a straight line popula- 
tion figures for intervening years were calculated on the assumption of 
a straight line trend. Some bottled milk is undoubtedly sold to rural families 
would have little effect on estimates of per capita consumption. 


After careful consideration of all available data, sales in Victoria, as 
reported in “Fluid Milk Sales’ and adjusted for shipments to Vancouver Island 
from the Lower Mainland, were accepted as the correct figure for the metro- 
politan area as defined in the 1956 and 1961 censuses. The Milk Control Board 
figure for sales on Vancouver Island, properly adjusted, is higher. However, 
when it is related to the total population of the Island a lower estimate of 
consumption per person results. This latter figure would be an underestimate as 
it omits milk consumed in the farm home and milk which may be sold locally 


by producer-distributors in the smaller communities. 
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In Alberta the Board of Public Utility Commissioners requires that dairies 
report their sales of fluid milk in carefully defined urban areas. The Edmonton 
and Calgary milk market areas, so defined, are smaller than the metropolitan 
areas as defined for census purposes. However, it is practicable to estimate 
population for the specified areas from census data. Some dairies, because of 
difficulties in splitting sales on milk routes which cross limits of the specified 
areas, report for slightly different areas, but any error from that source would 
be small. Changes in city limits over the years have been taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the population for intercensal years. 

The Saskatchewan Milk Control Board obtains data on sales of milk in 
Saskatoon and Regina. The Board’s figures, especially for Saskatoon, are much 
lower than the total sales of the dairies in the cities, as these dairies also supply 
many towns and villages. City sales as reported to the Milk Control Board are 
considered as sales within the census metropolitan area and, accordingly, 
population figures of the latter have been used for calculating consumption per 
person. The Winnipeg market was the only market studied in Manitoba. Sales 
reported are for dairies within metropolitan Winnipeg. There are some out- 
shipments. Indeed milk bottled in Winnipeg may be found in Fort William 
stores. However, after discussion with dairy managers and others we concluded 
that the bulk of the outshipments were to summer resort areas frequented by 
Winnipeg residents. We made a small arbitrary adjustment for outshipments. 


Eastern Canada.—The Ontario Milk Control Board defines the market area 
for each dairy, which makes it possible to define urban market areas with some 
precision. The areas as defined in the Ontario “Monthly Dairy Report” were 
used in our research work, but we had to make a slight adjustment for the 
fringes of the Hamilton market. There are small dairies on the fringes of the 
Toronto and Windsor market areas which sell both in and outside of these 
markets. No adjustment was made for this situation as the number of people 
served represented less than five per cent of all people in the market area. 

The Quebec Dairy Industry Commission defines the market area for each 
dairy in that province. Markets of major cities tend to be slightly larger than 
corresponding census metropolitan areas. 

According to dairy officials and managers the various market areas in the 
Maritime provinces are somewhat larger than the census metropolitan areas. 


Variations in Milk Consumption Among Cities 


For the purpose of our analysis, the market areas were divided (Table 1) 
according to the rate of total fluid milk consumption per person. Variations 
among cities, on this basis, are quite wide. The rate of milk consumption, 
excluding cream, appears to be about 40 per cent higher in London, Ontario 
than in Three Rivers, Quebec. Moreover, the rate of milk consumption appears 
to have increased a little only in Hamilton, Ottawa-Hull, Victoria and Sydney 
during the last four years while it declined in every other city except London 
where it remained almost constant. The Prairie Provinces and Ontario are 
areas in which per capita consumption is relatively high whereas British 
Columbia, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces have low milk consumption 
rates. 

Variations in purchases per person of two per cent milk and skimmed milk 
products combined were still more pronounced among these market areas. For 
example, consumers in London used almost 11 times more skimmed milk, 
chocolate milk and partly skimmed milk per person than did consumers in 
Three Rivers. 


Price.—Price is generally believed to be one of the most important factors 
influencing per capita milk consumption. Actually, even quoting two prices for 
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each city, as we have done, does not give the full milk price picture. Some 
cities such as London, Toronto and Windsor have a large consumption of two 
per cent milk which sells at lower prices than whole milk. This product is not 
available in all cities. Likewise, three-quart jugs of fluid whole milk were avail- 
able up to the end of 1961 in stores of a number of Ontario communities at 
09 cents and have been sold in Toronto at 54 cents!. This is much lower than 
any of the prices shown in Table 1. However, no clear-cut relation between 
price and consumption per person is evident. Edmonton, with the lowest milk 
price of any city, ranks high in its rate of milk consumption, but three Ontario 
cities with much higher prices have higher rates of milk consumption. Relatively 
high milk prices could well contribute to the low rate of consumption in Sydney 
and Victoria but Quebec and Three Rivers, with lower rates of milk consump- 
tion, have, with Edmonton, the lowest prices for home delivered milk in Canada. 


Table 1.—Fluid Milk Consumption and Market Characteristics, 1958-61 
































Milk consumption Price per 
quart? Milk Active 
Market Area een founda- milk 
1958 1961 1958-61 Home Stores = tion promotion 
delivery | (cartons) 
—lb/capita— | per cent —cents— dollars 
change 
London sac Cree tla 337.4 | 340.0 + 0.8 24.0¢ 22.0¢ VBR yes yes 
Wandsoretanes: 2 345.0 | 339.6 — 1.6 25.0¢ 22.0¢ 85.0 — — 
JelenamnlhiOns cons ac SOTO Rolls + 3.0 25.0¢ 23.0¢ 84.0 yes yes 
Saskatoon... Ofois LORE OOD — 2.7 BO Dow 67.7 no no 
Ottawa-Hull...... 274.2 | 293.9 + 6.7 25.0 23.0 70.5 yes yes 
Hl OvOntOn.. ac 2. 313.8 | 290.0 — 8.2 Doe) PAL 72.6 yes yes 
i oronto ee. 52215299059 28526 — 5.0 25.0 23.0 79.0 yes yes 
Winnipeg ot. a4 292.9 | 280.6 — 4.3 24.0 DAG 68.6 no no 
Regmarers. 0... M282-6 269-4 — 4,9 23.0 24.0 69.7 yes no 
Hilfe, «sec avery EDT |) WRG. 1 — 1.7 24.0 Pa Al) 67.0 no no 
Montreal..... PHD ty || AREA — 4.3 23.0 24.0 74.6 yes —— 
Vancouvers.n Js. 2S lee ose. — 8.7 25.0 ps Oe 81.4 no os 
SV die ys (ae coe BEG, IL PS A + 7.5 24.0¢ 27.0¢ 62.7¢ no yes 
Waleary setae. 2116. | 204.0 — 6.9 22.0 22.6 73.6 yes — 
Quebec-Lévis..... 26952 We 25aa6 — 6.2 22.0¢ 24.0¢ 3.8 no = 
Saint John, N'B...1°279.8 | 247.7 —13.1 23.0 25.0 61.4 yes yes 
NielOriawe st feet 2a. 5° | 24576 + 2.1 25.0¢ 24.0¢ 74.7 yes no 
Three-Rivers..... Mac I || PR — 0.7 ODA0S 24.0¢ Opal no — 


® Includes whole milk, two per cent milk and skim milk products. 

b Data supplied by D.B.S., January 1962. 

¢ Data supplied by dairy managers in 1959 and 1960. 

da Average weekly wages and salaries, industrial composite, 1960. Review of Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 1960. 
e Provincial average. 


Income.—The best available indicator of variations in income among cities 
is average wage rates. This indicator has serious limitations as it does not 
reflect numbers employed or the prevalence of two or more wage earners in 
one household. Nevertheless, the data suggest some relation between average 
wage rates and milk consumption. Most of the Quebec and Maritime cities, with 
relatively low milk consumption rates, have relatively low wage rates, whereas 
the Ontario cities have relatively high wage rates. Indeed, Victoria, Vancouver, 
Calgary and Montreal are the only cities among the nine with lowest milk 
consumption rates that are above average in wage rates. In two of these four, 
namely Victoria and Vancouver, the proportion of people over fifty years of age 
is the highest in Canada. 





1 These prices have increased somewhat in 1962. 
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Merchandising Practices.—In British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario the 
Milk Control Boards exercise relatively little control over the retail distribution 
of milk. As a result in these three provinces it has become customary for stores 
to sell milk in cartons at prices lower than those of home delivered milk. 
Chain stores, in particular, have sold milk at low prices. A large proportion of 
the milk is probably sold through retail stores. The available statistics combine 
retail store sales of milk with sales to restaurants, institutions, etc. as wholesale 
sales; however, in each of the eight markets studied in these three provinces 
wholesale sales made up more than 50 per cent of the total. We should note 
here that, with the exception of Vancouver and Victoria, the eight markets are 
among the top nine in milk consumption per person. 


Another merchandising practice which may have an effect on milk sales 
is the introduction of two-quart and larger containers at discount prices. Two- 
quart cartons of milk have been available in retail stores in a number of cities 
and in most of them the price was one cent below that of two one-quart 
cartons throughout the greater part of the period studied. Their introduction 
came first in cities with a large volume of retail store sales of milk. 


In the Ontario cities, all of which have relatively high rates of consumption, 
consumers have a wide choice of types of milk, kinds and sizes of containers 
and kinds of service. Some of the variation in milk consumption rates probably 
stems from merchandising practices, such as store sales versus delivery, paper 
cartons versus glass bottles as well as the relative price of whole milk and 
skimmed milk. 


Low Fat Milk Products.—Table 2 indicates a rather strong relation between 
consumption of partly and fully skimmed milk products and total milk con- 
sumption. The consumption of fluid whole milk per person in cities with high 
rates of consumption of two per cent and skimmed milk products is generally 


Table 2.—Substitution of Whole Milk by Low-Fat Milk, 1958-61 
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Whole milk Low fat milk consumption Decrease Introduc- 
1958-1961 Oe tion of 
Market area x by geen 
7 oe ar, Wh ; ats increase 2 ea 

1958 | 1961 | 1958 | 1961 ete Ow” | (wer cent) _ 

—Ilb/capita— per cent year 

Londoal 225%. ote OSCAR 31 0 senr803.7 109.0 —25.7 +28.3 110 1957 

Wand GO rs esas era 294571 7-265.9'|7 50U3 at —28.8 +23.4 81 1957 

Hearoiltons,,.&.<soeete 26253 7 240760) BOs 70.7 —21.7 +31.4 145 1956 
PASKA LOOMS Seah ia San 2OGr ONbele. ON oaks 9 yy aes —14.0 + 5.8 4] b 

Ottawa-Hulle.s os ack 2443.1 200,90.) 29.9 57.4 — 7.8 +27.8 36 1957 

Mdmontohn nn SA 288.1 242,025. 7 48.0 —46.1 +22.3 48 1960 

PL OLOULO ss, ken ee aden tO ONO rie be U4. tie 05.0 81.1 —32.4 +18.1 56 1956 

WiHMiInes 0 cles cece el eae Pols Ou .Oleo 58.7 —18.9 + 6.9 37 1957 
Revcinacli se. BEAR aU “44GB 24.8 —16.8 + 3.6 at b 
FA GLa ets: ee eee wl eA OR OOF] 30.5 ole — 5.1 + 0.5 10 b 

DEON Wel re ee 263.7 | 248.4 11.8 eye —15.3 + 3.9 25 1958 

Naneouver jin. Osis 25206) 218.81 28.5 39.7 — 33.8 +11.2 33 1957 
Sp Fo 8 EEN GANA Sale Vane: ei.” ee 10.7 13.0 + 9.3 + 2.3 “= b 

Walaa te ee eee woes | BUG. a Tee al. 45.4 —41.9 +24.4 58 1959 

Quebec-Levis.......... 264.62) 245.62; 4.6 8.0 —19.0 + 3.4 18 1958 
Saint John, N.B,...<.. 265.8 |b 239 lee A 0 8.1°| —26.5 - — — b 

WPICTOL Late ee. ieee 224.6 | 224.3 5 ay! 19.3 — 0.3 + 5.4 18 1957 

Three Rivers...../... BVA! 224.94 0 10.6 —12.2 —10.6 — 1961 





2 All or some quantity of low-fat milk (either skimmed milk or 2 per cent milk) is included in the whole milk figure, 
but in these cases the total sale of low fat milk should not amount to very much. 

b Two per cent milk is not yet available in these markets. 

© Does not include buttermilk and chocolate drink as less than three firms reported. 
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quite close to that in cities with low rates of low fat milk consumption. Saska- 
toon and Toronto are the main exceptions. Those who are now buying two per 
cent and skimmed milk would not necessarily replace these with fiuid whole 
milk if low fat products were not available. They might replace them with 
concentrated products. 


Promotion.—Another factor which probably has considerable bearing on milk 
consumption in cities is the existence and effectiveness of programs of con- 
sumer education. The information available on the sums spent in advertising 
is too limited to justify any conclusions as to milk consumption, but we have 
the impression that most of the cities with a high rate of milk consumption 
have highly developed promotion programs, either through a milk foundation, 
or an an individual dairy basis, or both. Some cities have no milk foundation, 
but individual dairies are often aggressive. The Windsor and London rates of 
consumption are also influenced by United States advertising. Windsor also 
has a dynamic school milk program. Previous research,! however, suggests 
that the influence of such programs is quite small. Sydney was one city with 
relatively low milk consumption where milk promotion appeared to be quite 
aggressive and this may account for the upward trend in the Sydney market. 


Availability of the Product.—Shortage of local supply could be an important 
factor in the rate of milk consumption. Victoria, Regina, Calgary and Sydney 
are deficit milk markets in that city milk requirements are not fully met by 
local producers. In Sydney the dairies have to go as far as Truro for a time 
during the year as the Sydney area produces only a part of its fluid milk 
requirements. In the case of Victoria, supplementary milk is shipped from 
Vancouver. Milk is brought in from Lethbridge to Calgary. Regina uses a 
large volume of reconstituted milk during the winter months. Although the 
housewife may be incapable of distinguishing reconstituted milk from fresh 
milk she may tend to be biased against reconstituted milk. Distributors in 
Regina mentioned complaints regarding the quality of milk that the housewite 
thought was reconstituted milk but in fact was fresh. Moreover, there may be 
occasions when the reconstituted milk does have a distinctly different flavor 
than fresh milk, especially when butter is used in lieu of cream. 


General Conclusions.—A recent gradual decline in per capita consumption 
of fluid whole milk can be observed in almost every Canadian market. On the 
other hand, per capita consumption of skimmed milk products (including two 
per cent, buttermilk and chocolate milk) has increased and, in some instances, 
this increase has offset much of the decline in the rate of whole milk con- 
sumption. According to our estimates, there was a significant increase in 
consumption of skimmed milk products between 1958 and 1961 in most of the 
cities. 

We did not determine any single individual factor which might exert a 
predominant influence on the rate of milk consumption in any market area. 
Rather, a combination of factors appear to determine the level of milk con- 
sumption. One which appears to be important is the one over which dairies 
have the greatest control, that is, promotion. 





1 Drayton, L. E., S. E. Kidd, and D. W. Oke, School Milk in Canada, Economics Division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, December 1961. 
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POTATO INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA 19621 
(PART I) 
STRUCTURE 
E. E. R. KING 


Potatoes are produced commercially in two main areas of the province 
(Figure 1). The larger of the two areas encompasses the irrigation land in 
the southern part of the province, extending from Lethbridge on the west, to 
Medicine Hat on the east, with the apex in the Countess and Rosemary country 
north of Brooks. Preliminary estimates indicate that the commercial acreage 
in the irrigation districts is over 9,390 acres for the crop year 1962-63.2 
The second major area of production is located within a thirty-mile radius of 
Edmonton where, according to preliminary estimates, there are 3,135 or more 
acres in potatoes. Other areas, when combined, account for about 1,200 to 1,500 
acres of commercially-grown potatoes; they comprise Calgary, Red Deer- 
Lacombe, Edson-Peers, and the Peace River District, including Grande Prairie 
and Peace River. 

As one moves from south to north there is a decrease in altitude and in 
the frost-free period and an increase in annual precipitation. In the irrigation 
districts of the south the elevation ranges from 2,600 to 2,900 feet above sea 
level. The frost-free period is about 120 days and the annual precipitation 
13 inches, of which 9 inches fall during the growing period. Farther north, 
in the Edmonton area, the elevation ranges from 2,100 to 2,300 feet above sea 
level. The frost-free period is 80-95 days and the annual precipitation 17.5 
inches, of which 13 inches fall during the growing season. North of Calgary 
there are no major irrigation schemes and growers rely on annual precipitation, 
although a few growers supplement the rainfall with sprinkler systems. 

Within the province, several governmental agencies serve the potato 
industry. One of these warrants special attention. This is the Crop Protection 
and Pest Control section of the Field Crops Branch of the Alberta Department 
of Agriculture, which administers a Bacterial Ringrot Control Program. This 
program is directed at controlling the incidence of bacterial ringrot in potatoes 
grown for commercial sale. Bacterial ringrot of potatoes was first reported in 
Alberta in 1937. By 1939 rot damage in field and in storage was so severe, 
especially in irrigated districts, that growers and others requested the provincial 
government to take action. Investigations, surveys and studies by the Canada 
and Alberta Department of Agriculture and the University of Alberta led to the 
establishment of a preventive and control program in 1939. With some modifica- 
tion this program is still in effect today. 

By a Provincial Order in Council in 1939 bacterial ringrot was named 
a pest under the Agricultural Pests Control Act. Under the Act all the irrigation 
lands in the south and the vicinities of Calgary and Edmonton were designated 
as pest control areas. Within these areas all growers of one-quarter of an acre 
or more are required to obtain a potato planting and disposal permit. In effect 
the Department was authorized to control potato production, movement and 
marketing. In practice, annual field surveys are conducted by provincial 





1This article, the first in a series of three dealing with the potato industry in Alberta 
describes the structure of commercial production of potatoes in the province. The second article 
will deal with the cost of production at different scales of operations, and the third will describe 
the market channels and discuss the effects of interregional competition on the supply of 
Alberta-grown potatoes. 

2'The writer is indebted to Mr. J. B. Gurba, Supervisor of Crop Protection and Pest Control 
Section of the Fields Crops Branch, Alberta Department of Agriculture. Mr. Gurba has been 
most co-operative in making data available and in supplying details concerning the Disease- 
Control Program which he administers. The writer also wishes to acknowledge the co-operation 
of Mr. L. G. Jorgenson, Supervisor of Special Corps of the Field Crops Branch, Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Figure 1.—Distribution of the Acreage Used for Commercial Production of 
Potatoes in Alberta 
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inspectors on all commercial fields within the pest control areas, and federal 
inspectors are responsible for inspecting certified seed crops both within and 
outside the pest control areas. Any suspicious potatoes picked in the field, bin, 
or retail outlets by federal or provincial inspectors are forwarded to the Federal 
Plant Pathology laboratories where positive identification of the disease is 
made. The growers on whose premises bacterial ringrot has been found are 
notified by mail and instructed that none of their crop may be used for seed 
unless they have an isolated seed plot approved by the Provincial Department. 
They are also instructed to dispose of all their infected stock either through 
home use or through commercial channels where it will not be used for seed. 
The disposal is to be made before planting time or before seed is handled in 
the spring. To facilitate the task of securing clean seed, growers are supplied 
with a list of certified seed growers. In addition, the Provincial Department 
makes high pressure spraying equipment available to growers for the purpose 
of disinfecting root cellars and potato equipment. This is provided at a nominal 
cost to the grower. 


In most cases infection has been in trace amounts with little disease loss 
to the grower or to the industry. However, the deadline for sales does pose 
a problem in the case of large-scale growers as there is always a danger that 
if pressure were put on a number of large-scale growers to sell their stocks 
a flood may occur on the market with depressing effect on price. Another 
concern of the Department is that the publicity required to implement the 
Bacterial Ringrot Control Program may have had an adverse effect on the sale 
of seed potatoes from this province. However, this may be an ungrounded fear 
since there are indications that the quantity of seed sold domestically by Alberta 
growers has been increasing in recent years.! In general, the program can 
be cited as a fine example of co-operation between the producers, the trade 
and both levels of government. 


The Bacterial Ringrot Control Program has been described for two reasons. 
First it is considered to be one of the most comprehensive potato disease control 
programs in Canada, and it appears that is has worked reasonably well in 
controlling the spread of the disease. Second, the control program has become 
a very integral part of the potato industry in Alberta. Aside from its initial 
objective of controlling the incidence of disease among commercial growers 
it has served to upgrade the quality of seed used by growers and it has also 
provided a means of disseminating technical information to the growers. From 
the point of view of this study one of the more important complementary 
benefits provided by the program is the assembling of data pertaining to the 
acreage and the number of growers that operate under the Act. Since the 
pest control area covers the major potato producing areas within the province, 
the data collected under the program provide a very good base from which 
the entire commercial acreage for the province can be estimated. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics also makes estimates of the potato acreage in each province 
but their estimates include both commercial and non-commercial acreages. 


Table 1 shows the number of growers and of acres registered under the 
Pest Control Act from 1952 through 1961. From the table one can readily 
discern a trend in the potato industry toward fewer growers and larger units. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of adjusting and readjusting continually 
taking place. For instance, twenty years ago the Raymond, Lethbridge and 
Coaldale areas were considered as the main potato growing areas in the 
irrigation districts, whereas today it is evident that a geographic shift has taken 





1Domestic sales of certified seed originating in Alberta have risen from 38,928 cwt. in 
1955-56 to 65,378 cwt. for the 1959-60 crop year. See: Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Vol. 13, Part II. 
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place and Vauxhall, Taber, Picture Butte and Rosemary are the main areas of 
potato production. Undoubtedly soil texture and topography have been 
important factors in concentrating the production in certain areas. Most of the 
potato growers in the irrigation districts are of Japanese descent, and these 
people are indeed proving themselves to be very competent growers. 


The largest potato farms in the province are located in the Vauxhall area 
in the Bow River Project! and although there are few growers the typical unit 
produces 200 or more acres of potatoes annually. These growers are quite 
distant from the major market centres; nevertheless, they operate on a large 
enough scale to provide volume and continuity in supply, and as a result they 
deal directly with wholesale firms not only in Alberta but in the three other 
western provinces as well. It is common practice for truck vans to load potatoes 
directly from the root cellars of these growers and a few growers have 
integrated a van line as part of their business operations. In contrast, nearly all 
the growers operating small units, nine acres or under, are located within close 
proximity of a large city. Small-scale growers rely on entirely different market- 
ing channels than the large scale growers, and it is therefore imperative that 
they locate close to market outlets. In the vicinity of Edmonton there are 
several small-scale potato farms but also many ‘“‘medium” and a few large-scale 
units, the latter approaching 250 acres or more. 


Table 1.—Potato Acreage and Number of Farm Registered under 
the Alberta Pest Control Act, 1952-19612 

















Number of 

Year farms Acreage 

inspected inspected 
Deere) SAG ON, Evry yee heh ite 09 Site EA oe, tere... Bele eeic.. & 601 6, 286 
1D 53 Meee ae con et ROME ea Metat C ape oan LEA UN CNet cia AeA la aller ata eh Oe 603 7,530 
UE ys cal oc Ma tare Wetton lore ie Re adn RR NY FE ey 631 7,604 
BUTS Ie meee ants fact omen eh cao keto Meal ccMetestit a ieee eel dates Mii Ast ne a 599 7,968 
L9G Geri as cole win coe ee eek aos AO Os OEE GD MARAT (TRIER CO SEE. 567 9,297 
TOE. 4b Se SUN, BES a Fy cee SR ERS GER ne, SPUN APE Oo Bre gh Penn Se Ere are OP 485 8,783 
LOSS se sn ale tae ll aca: <i RN a RG 9 ie tn, gn ge ol gem eA AKA A Oe a 475 9 , 233 
1 EOP 2 6 aA ey Soh ORR Rin BNP, AOS ot SMP Oe Oe Er gris eran Shak ieee Re eam 449 11,676 
TOLD Sie bod CMG Co CIT Sa OS taMEEUACR eM Caner! ERO oi SERMON Ete nna Payee 408 _ 12,1388 
ROT coo 68, tad a i a CR oe RR UR oe 3 PRN oa 2c ANY UNE 9 iO 370 12,466 








Source:—Alberta Department of Agriculture. Annual report, 1956-61. Edmonton. 


aAreas in which commercial production of potatoes takes place but not included under the Pest Control Act are: Peace 
River District, Edson and Peers, Red Deer and Lacombe. Provincial and federal inspectors estimate that the acreage 
in potatoes grown on a commercial basis, outside of the Pest Control area, ranges between 1,200 and 1,500 acres a year. 


From the trend toward fewer growers and larger units one may antici- 
pate that the Alberta potato industry is moving toward a type of oligopoly 
in which the supply of potatoes is becoming concentrated in the hands of 
relatively few producers. This is verified in Figures 2 and 3. Figure 2 plots 
the percentage of the total number of commercial growers against the acres 
per grower whereas Figure 3 plots the percentage of the total commercial 
acreage of potatoes against the acres per grower. Thus, from the two figures 
it can be seen that although 48 per cent of the commercial growers operate 
units ranging from one-quarter of an acre to nine acres they only account for 
five per cent of the total commercial acreage (or production). On the other 
hand, only about six per cent of the growers operate units of 150 acres or 
more but they account for 38 per cent of the total commercial acreage. 





1Jrrigation project owned by Federal Government and administered by P.F.R.A. 
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Figure 2.—Percentage of Total Number of Commercial Alberta Potato 
Growers Operating Units of Different Sizes, 1961 
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Figure 3.—Percentage of Total Commercial Alberta Potato Acreage 
in Different Size Units, 1961 
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Source: Estimated from planting permits, Crop Protection and Pest Control, 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
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The shift toward oligopoly in the potato industry is being felt among the 
potato growers. The small growers are still price-takers, but the large growers 
are discovering that selling actions of another large grower can have an 
appreciable effect on the price of his own produce or vice versa. The effect of 
oligopoly on the individual grower or the industry, is of course extremely 
difficult to ascertain. Many factors must be considered, such as the relation of 
supply to demand, recognition of interdependence among growers, inter- 
regional competition, and the cost of producing potatoes. 


AVAILABILITY AND USE OF MASS INFORMATION MEDIA IN RURAL ONTARIO 
DIANA FERRIS 


A major part of the ‘Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and Home- 
makers’?! consisted in a review of the use made of the best known communica- 
tion media, and by homemakers and farm operators, as a means of obtaining 
information on home and farm work. 


Availability of Mass Communication Media in Rural Ontario.—At the time of 
survey, in the summer of 1959, rural Ontario was highly exposed to mass 
communication media. Ninety-nine per cent of the 352 households sampled 
subscribed to a farm newspaper; 98 per cent owned radios; 90 per cent bought 
newspapers; 83 per cent subscribed to or purchased magazines, and 78 per cent 
had T.V. sets. 


Every farm home surveyed was served by mass communication media 
(Table 1). Six in ten had all of the five specified media; that is, radio, television, 
newspapers, magazines and the farm press. Nearly three of ten households had 
four of these media, and about one in ten had three. No survey home had less 
than two mass communication media from which homemaking and farming 
information can be obtained. 


Some households having all of the five specified media, were, of course, 
located throughout the province. However, there was a relatively greater con- 
centration of ‘“five-media’”’ homes in southern Ontario than in other areas. 
Five-media farms also tended to be characterized by a greater volume of farm 
business and to have a relatively high material level of living (as measured 
by a level of living score). In addition homemakers and operators in these 
homes generally had more than average formal education and proportionately, 
more farm wives were members of the Women’s Institute. 


Use Made of Mass Media in Rural Ontario.—In analyzing our survey data, 
we soon realized that in every household, someone was using some information 
media and that in many homes both the homemaker and the operator were using 
all specified media. Dissatisfied with such broadly inclusive results, we attempted 
to exclude what may be considered as vague or incidental use. The technique 
devised was that of separating “selective” users from “background” users. 


In general the term ‘‘selective’’ was applied to users who identified specific 
sources of media types of homemaking or farming information found in 
these media. For example, to be classified as a selective radio listener, a home- 
maker had to be specific in all her multiple answers relating to the identification 
of radio stations (or programs) and about the relevant subject matter. If she 
named a program, but did not know in which way it was helpful, or if she 





1A study conducted in co-operation by the Home Economics and the Farm Economics and 
Statistics Divisions of the Ontario Department of Agriculture and the Rural Sociology Unit of the 
Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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remembered that she had heard something useful but could not recall the 
station, she was designated as a “background”’ listener. 


Despite the redefinition of selective and background use for each medium 
and despite the classification of users as ‘‘selective” and ‘“‘background”’ users, 
for each media, the final analysis still showed that in all but one of the 352 
households in the sample, the homemaker and/or the operator “‘selectively” used 
one or more information media. The exception was an elderly couple who 
used all specified media but were planning to retire, at the time of the survey. 


Table 1.—Number and Percentage Distribution in 352 Ontario Farm Households of Five (Sight, 
Sound and Printed) Information Media, Special Study of Ontario Farm Homes and 
Homemakers, 1959 























Households 
Number Per cent 
Households possessing: 
Ralnfarmnation MOULCES.4 Phot Ps wise Sa Betiah oe « Puss be ae 215 61 
All specified media (radio, T.V., Farm press, newspapers, and 
magazines) 
Ar INtOriMMA iO MsOOUVGCS. Mac. s Moya cao, dee eda kone Sie a: ee ee uaa eae 100 28 
All but one media: 
a) jall Dutel  VEGES Reet. DBRS. Ceri ee ar eer bo) 15 
bh) all but magazines 3.) tet dc te nae oe ee eee 32 9 
(Gh) CHIN ONIN FoenyiAS| OLN Neg oo pO Mae A Bose Seid co odolng been men a - 14 4 
eA Mic usm Na bY a Wee ROWE yee ema NS ely Suellen, yg ape) ele eee eee. 1 =! 
Gy alr Dearie: Pleees.. 2 aranne oe etic hatin heme ook ne a ee 1 4 
JA LULOLIMAtION SOULCES: Sin \acis aes os Bes oe ee ei ee 30 9 
a) Radio + farm press + newpsapers.. Dale, ied ke nce Sige 12 3 


(no T.V. or magazines) 
b) Radia vibe V = Lari Dress wie ote a ee 9 
(no newspapers or Magazines) 
¢) Radio -+- farm press. -+- magazines... 2.4. 5.<) 5.02446. ale 5 i! 
no T.V. or newspapers) 
d) VU. Vei-hfarm préess(+ magazines. V0. -2flh.00.. ae. eill 2} 
(no radio or newspapers) 


e) Radio + newspapers + magazines.....................00- 1 a 
o T.V. or farm press) 
f) Newspapers + farm press + magazines................... 1 ss 
(no radio or T.V.) 
PLA Oration OOUECES. ie ct. Le ee ete ee | eee | le rf 2 
A) PLATO et MACY Pees rete ar are ee ce ee ate 5 1 
(no T.V. or newspapers or magazines) 
ib) Newspapers --farli press. coe soo wes ote mon we oe 1 ia 
(no radio or T.V. or magazines) 
hy Marit DPESSs-1-1 LOA PA ZINES. eu ka os. Ly sks ees ee ee 1 = 
(no radio or T.V. or newspapers). 
‘Lotaheises: eng ak aap Berrien. Criceaeas Beas Pier eee Spa 100 


Use of media then, even with more clearly defined criteria, still appeared 
to be almost all-inclusive. However, degree of use, did come somewhat more 
into focus. To illustrate, only one household used none of their available sources 
of information, and in only eight households did both the operator and the 
homemaker each “selectively” use all available media. Besides these two 
extremes, there were 12 other homes where either the operator or the home- 
maker, but not both, made use of information media. 

The over-all pattern which then emerged, for (331 of the 352 households), 
simply consisted in operators and homemakers using some but not all available 
media for homemaking and farming information. The behavior pattern was 
almost equally divided between the following three types of use: (1) equal use 
by both operator and homemaker, (2) slightly more use by the operator than 
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the homemaker, and (3) slightly more use by the homemaker than the 
operator. 

Homemakers’ and operators’ selectivity may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 















































Households having Selective Selective 
Media media available homemakers operators 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 

Wartviepreas. oo ee. dee os ee 350 99 276 78 285 81 
PTO 25 Si tess eee es 346 98 205 58 242 69 
Tle VIsION Bone ar ayes es) 274 78 176 50 163 46 
MAGE AIRES owt 52: 3 hs hes cncge 293 83 156 44 n.d. n.a. 
INipwapa bares ta meee er 316 90 59 17 n.a. f.a, 
“Other’’ (written) sources. . 156 44 n.a. n.a. 
“‘Other’’ (various) sources.. n.a. n.a. 256 is 


n.a.: Indicates that direct comparisons are not possible. 

Note: Operators were not specifically asked about their use of nonfarm newspapers and magazines; use of ‘‘other’’ means 
of acquiring helpful farming information involved several different ways, media and sources; use of ‘‘other’’ 
means of acquiring helpful homemaking information referred only to published booklets, pamphlets, etc. for 
which the women had sent written requests, e.g., to government or commercial sources. 


Homemakers looked most often to the farm press for helpful homemaking 
information, then to radio, and next to television. Then they either opened a 
magazine or asked for pamphlets, and least of all, they read newspapers. 

Availability and use were directly related as far as the farm press was 
concerned. Most homes had farm newspapers and most homemakers used the 
farm press for information. Availability and use had no such close association 
in regard to newspapers. This medium was least used by farm women but was 
available in more farm homes than either television sets or magazines. 

Over-all operator use of media placed the farm press again at the top 
of the list. ‘“Other’’ means ranked second. Most frequently these ‘“‘other’”’ means 
were agents of, and publications from, government sources, and personal con- 
tacts within the community. Radio was next as a frequent source of useful 
farming information and television was the least used medium. Details on use 
of media and its relation to availability of such media are given in Tables 2 
and 3. 

A general observation which may be made from these two tables is that 
use and availability are more closely related in households that have the fewer 
media available. Conversely, with more media available, more choices are 
made, and use is dispersed rather than concentrated. The tables also reconfirm 
the expected finding that farm people use the farm press. 


Sources and Types of Information Secured 


Radio.—The types of radio programs farm homemakers said were helpful, 
may be ranked in decreasing order of frequency of mention, as: household hint 
shows, farm shows, and women’s shows. Programs such as “The Craigs”, 
“Summer Fallow” and ‘‘Farm Forum” are certainly not “traditional” home- 
making shows, but, nevertheless, judging by the frequency of response, many 
farm women consider them as such. 

The types of radio programs said to be helpful to farm operators may be 
classified, in decreasing order of frequency of mention, as follows: farm news, 
farm market reports, farm commentaries, weather reports, special farm broad- 
casts, “ag. rep.’ shows. 
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Table 2.—Number and Type of Mass Information Media in Households, and Selective Use 
by Homemakers 


Number Type of media used selectively 
Number of specified media in of — 
household home- Farm Radio Mag- News- |‘‘Other’’# 
makers press (R) LE Nee azines papers | printed 
(FP) (M) (N) matter 








—number of homemakers— 


AL HOUSEL OLS: Gar ie Greer a ieee al og 276 205 176 156 59 156 
Five media in household............ 215 154 125 135 124 40 107 
Four media in household............ 100 87 62 34 29 14 37 
CA MEeKCEDU tic V teers Pays ines 52 43 41 Ob 24 8 23 
All except magazines (M).......... yd 30 16 21 0 5 8 
All except newspapers (N)........ 14 13 5 ial 5 0 4 
WI SxCepUradiG CE.) fades naa teen 1 i 0 1 —e ~ 1 
All except farm press (FP)........ 1 0 - 1 - 1 1 
Three media in household........... 30 29 13 if Xe 4 9 
Pigg h Peaster Nic. eee er tenes 12 12 uf 1 0 3 1 
1B EVe) eee a RW ooue emou.dee 9 9 2 5 0 0 5 
VE eye hay ne! ay Et (Pa ee ey 5 5 4 0 D 0 1 
Had. BP SLY. Se Mi civtadaccs. 2 4 0 2 _ 0 1 
Piacdwkt ONG ee MSR eo. oh os cu i 0 — 0 - 1 - 
Flach Pie ota Nea Mats a8 ees seca 1 1 0 0 - _ 1 
Two media in household............ if 6 5 0 1 1 3 
Hadi SRT fee ois x ausia-dna!t 5 5 5 0 0 0 1 
Had REIS IN St 2), kena e 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 
Hadteh Reve Lye er. a2. oe: 1 - 0 0 1 0 1 


a “Other’’ printed matter refers to pamphlets, brochures, ete. which had been obtained by the homemakers by written 
request. 

b 0—means this medium not used in these households. 

© —. means this medium in these households but not selectively used. 


Table 2a.—Ranking of Selective Use of Available Media by Homemakers 


Households having Farm press Radio REV Magazines | ‘‘Other’’ |Newspapers 
AMS ntediatintatll «eric. i 3 2 4 5 6 
Aarne ints Pts LP. pater as 1 2 4 5 3 6 
3 NCAIA. 2.2. ee wee Ss 1 2 4 6 3 5 
PA ORYETO DE AME AR | ou Stan cl a 1 2 n.a. 4-5 3 4-5 
All households............. 1 2 3 4-5 4-5 6 


Television —TV commentary type shows—various women’s programs for 
the homemakers (e.g. ‘‘Open House’’), special directed farm broadcasts for the 
operators (e.g. “Country Calendar’’)—interested operators, and homemakers 
most of all. Rural homemakers were also interested, but not quite as much, 
in household hint shows and farm programs; likewise operators were also 
interested in farm commentator telecasts, reports, general farm news and 
weather information. 


The Press.—Three-quarters of all the farm families surveyed bought one 
or more farm papers and magazines as well as nonfarm newspapers and 
magazines. One-fifth received only two of these news media, (most often it 
was a farm newspaper with either magazines or other newspapers); a few 
homes took only one type of publication (in all cases, this was a farm news- 
paper). 
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Table 3.—Number and Type of Mass Information Media in Households, and Selective 
Use by Farm Operators 


Type of media used selectively 








Number 
Number of specified media in household of Farm 
operators press Radio sia “‘Other’’® 
(FP) (R) 
—number of operators— 
UTE ONISO DOLE Baers ais Ee ee Rote eli th 352 285 242 163 256 
Hive media in household. ..s6.).u055 60. ts. oe 215 171 By 136 161 
Pour media in hosetiold (.7)..2, ace. o6sot ow nes 100 82 70 21 65 
Albercenttis VY Exevie pith nes os idea anes 52 46 4] Qb 35 
Allexcept magazines (M) oo 3. ccnaasce cnc nos 32, 25 18 13 21 
All except newspapers (N).....:..........-. 14 11 10 f 9 
PX CXCEDULTAUIIO { FU)e Rese.. tata arcme ee. fas nes 1 —e 0 1 - 
All exceptiarm. press (FP). 2s se). ence comeas 1 0 1 - ~ 
Three: Média int Household i\..3.<8is.c5cks elo. 30 26 13 6 26 
HAGE MAUR INGO eae ARE. Mat 12 10 6 0 12 
Wade Bete Batter dcVes  sraceh cett © Bes o¥ease 9 9 3 4 6 
PAUSE cae Rua ete tr ey cgi oe As Mircea ctindy§ 5 4 3 0 4 
GGVEP TV AM) ER ee! 2 2 0 2 2 
lading ta Nike-Mee,. af iret. domertebees. os 1 0 if 0 1 
Eatin. Habart Ngee PIN aie bp the, elated: a's salar esas 1 1 0 0 1 
eve media \injhouseholdsigiisg ees. fajes) s fae 7 6 2 0 4 
ie Ope (al SO 9 SRS 5 5 2 0 3 
BT alah rartea Nie, tact elite Sema oxdce, she reo: 1 1 0 0 Hh 
HEAT Eee Se" Peas SR Noa A eer eene renee 1 0 0 - 


a “‘Other’’ for operators refers to various sources such as governments, personal contacts, farm organizations and as- 
sociations, commercial companies and manufacturers, and printed mass media. 

b (0, means this medium not used by these households. 

¢—, means this medium in these households but not selectively used. 


Table 3a.—Ranking of Selective Use of Available Media by Operators 


Households having Farm press ““Other’’ Radio rl Na 
ATO HN eCIHir poeteiee ol Rid ot bree tet coors bles. 1 2 3 4 
a eae eye Wie Hetty a ee ee ee ne eo Pee rr ee WOMAN ] 3 2 4 
SMTTLO CLL eee FRO e are eb t tds Ciera we DDN TDs, Bed od 1-2 1-2 3 4 
OU OC TAM wey ee ticle pe bs Ret ee pao shelves Mee ened 1 2 3 n.a. 
ALHOUBON GLUE: Pie, Aledes 2 bake BALA, A, 1 2 3 4 


Practically all of the farm women interviewed mentioned one or more of 
15 distinct types of helpful homemaking information received from one or more 
of these press sources. However, most of their answers had to do with just two 
subjects—textiles and clothing, and nutrition and food. 

In general, textile and clothing information was sought more often in the 
nonfarm press, and food and nutrition topics were most often looked for in 
agricultural publications, presumably because the nonfarm press publishes more 
articles on textiles whereas the farm press carries more stories on nutrition. 

Other types of helpful homemaking information obtained from press 
sources were found to be: general homemaking hints, ideas about home furnish- 
ings, crafts and hobbies, gardening, home management practices, family rela- 
tionships, housing, and health. Among other minor subjects of interest to rural 
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women were articles on flower arrangements, grooming, and association and 
club activities. 

The use made of nonfarm newspapers and nonfarm magazines by farm 
operators was not ascertained. However, data on the farm press as a source 
of useful farming information was collected. 

Others.—A great variety of additional homemaking and farming informa- 
tion was also obtained from other sources. For example, farm housewives in 
search of more information on food and nutrition would write to governmental 
and commercial information services for pamphlets, brochures, etc. on these 
topics; likewise, when farmers wanted more information on crops, breeding 
and other farming practices. 


TWELVE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A NATIONAL DAIRY POLICY 
H. J. MESTERN 


A national dairy policy is so modeled as to serve all people, consumers as 
well as producers of milk. It must take account of the food requirements of a 
growing population and help build up a set of conditions that will help channel 
enough resources into the production of the required milk output. Milk and 
milk products must be offered to the consumer at prices that will help build 
up consumer markets while providing return fair returns to producers and 
processors. 

Several factors must be considered in the formulation of a national dairy 
policy, in addition to demand and supply. We do not presume, in this article, to 
be able to supply an exhaustive analysis of all relevant factors but simply wish 
to draw attention to twelve economic principles which have an important bear- 
ing on the dairy industry. 


The Future Size of the Dairy Industry.—The dairy industry will long remain 
an important industry in Canadian agriculture, because of its essential contribu- 
tions to the national diet. Canada is not unique in this respect. Other highly 
developed nations maintain a dairy industry to supply the domestic require- 
ments of most dairy products, notably fresh fluid milk. The greater the part of 
total milk sold in the “high price fluid market” is, the better are the total cash 
returns to farmers, even though production costs are relatively high. 

Given the natural disadvantage of a cold climate and high production costs 
in Canada, purchases of Canadian dairy products in conventional export markets 
are limited. Unless, therefore, new export outlets can be found in other regions 
of the world (Africa, the Far East) Canadian dairy production should be kept 
in line with the potential of the Canadian domestic market. (1st principle). 

In the past decade, the production potential has outgrown the demand for 
dairy products in the domestic market. Each year, a large quantity of milk 
products has had to be laid up as stocks, by the government in an attempt to 
stabilize producer prices and farm income. 


Why We Have a Milk Surplus.—There are two important economic reasons 
for over-expansion in production capacity. One is the relative stability of the 
dairy farm enterprise, which offers milk producers a steady source of cash 
income (2nd principle). The other is the “fixedness” of capital investments in 
the dairy enterprise. This principle suggests that the higher the degree of 
specialization and investment in specialized dairy equipment is, the lower is 
its value for alternative use. If the earning power of such capital investments, 
falls below its salvage value, (through lower producer prices or underutiliza- 
tion), then resources would have to shift out of dairying. The relative stability 
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of income from dairying causes a strong tendency to overcommit resources in 
dairying. The result is a rapid expansion of capacity even with small price 
increases (or stable prices), but an extremely slow response, even to sub- 
stantial reductions in price. (3rd principle ). 

The third principle relates mainly to the larger fluid and manufacturing 
milk producers which market the bulk of our whole milk. 


What Milk is in Surplus Supply?—-Milk from larger producers with sanitary 
equipment tends to be top quality milk and this milk is not in surplus supply 
(4th principle). 

It is conceivable that a rigid enforcement of existing sanitary and quality 
standards would ban from commercial use, a large proportion of the milk, 
which is not produced under sanitary conditions. 

Based on quality criteria, the true surplus milk consists of the low quality 
and unsanitary milk and cream which come largely from small manufacturing 
milk producers and notably from cream producers. 

Like the larger producers, the small producers are not likely to respond to 
lower prices but for a different reason. Their less specialized dairy operation is 
usually a complementary enterprise which is less sensitive to fluctuations in 
returns because milk or cream are produced a means of employing labor and 
other farm resources that have little or no alternative or investment value. 
However, even the etlimination of most of the small producers will not reduce 
supplies in the long run, because of the tremendous production potential 
inherent in the dairy cow—combined with more intensive management, feeding 
techniques and technological advance. (5th principle). 

To maintain the income from dairying on small farms it is therefore better 
to make direct transfer payments or pay a deficiency payment on a limited 
quantity of milk per farm rather than encourage the expansion of output as a 
means of securing additional income. Because of the relative low output per 
farm, the large number of small dairy farmers receive only a small proportion 
of the total of a subsidy which is paid on the unit of output. (6th principle). The 
remaining larger producers could easily raise their output to meet any additional 
demand for milk and secure a sufficient income owing to the cost economies 
and efficiencies in resource utilization which can be realized with herds up to 
75 cows, under present conditions. (7th principle). 


Short-run “Remedies” to Surplus Supplies—Amongst the means for immediate 
short run remedy of the surplus situation are ‘‘pools” and ‘‘marketing plans’. 

Pools help to equalize returns to producers but normally result in higher 
average prices to most producers, and higher prices are followed by larger 
outputs for the reasons previously explained. Pools, therefore, serve the purpose 
of income maintenance but do not tackle surplus supplies unless they are 
integrated with stringent quota arrangements. Only smaller supplies justify 
higher average returns. 

As long as surplus milk can be marketed as butter and sold to the govern- 
ment, pools do not offer any relief as far as the federal government is concerned, 
although they do serve provincial expediencies. 

Marketing plans and pools tend to centralize supplies in the market place 
and thus increase the bargaining power of farm producers as a group. This 
has generally a beneficial effect on farm income. 

However, to be equitable, the marketing plan should be national in scope 
and should properly be based on a price level which is the result of the 
interaction of demand and supply and not on an artificially high government 
support price. (8th principle ). 

Processing and Distribution.—The processing and distribution industry appears 
to suffer from some structural rigidity and a lack of incentives, for processors, 
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to search for new products and new or larger markets. New dairy products 
would be helpful to the dairy industry as long as they have a high butterfat 
content. (9th principle). 

Over-capacity in the processing industry is now attracting additional milk 
from farm producers through special cash premiums to farmers, which adds 
to the surplus problem. Any policy which does not encourage processors to 
consolidate this capacity will indirectly encourage excess milk supplies. The 
consolidation of excess processing capacity should lower costs and result in at 
least relatively stable margins and either lower prices to consumers or higher 
returns to producers or some benefit to both. (10th principle). 


Demand Expansion for Milk?—In the past decade the total per capita con- 
sumption of milk has not increased (on a fat basis). If this trend continues, 
most of the additional milk consumption will come from population growth. 

Evidence in many industrialized countries supports the concept that con- 
sumer demand for fluid milk and butter is relatively inelastic. In other words, 
prices can be allowed to increase without great losses of sales, but sales will 
not greatly increase when prices are lowered. 

Since butter and fluid milk together account for about 80 per cent of all 
commercial milk, any improvement or loss of demand for these products will 
materially affect the whole dairy industry. 

The demand schedules are effected by dietary changes which make new 
types of food fashionable. 

The availability of such substitute products as margarine and low fat milk 
would tend to make the demand for butter and fluid milk somewhat more 
elastic (11th principle). On the basis of this assumption it seems likely that 
price reductions would greatly increase consumption. 

But next to price, promotion has become a very important factor in sales 
increases. Ice cream and cheese, particularly process cheese, offer good examples 
of what can be achieved if retail prices are free and merchandisers are interested 
in building volume. However, these two products now account for only 20 per 
cent of the commercial milk. 

Low-price-measures to increase consumption such as government programs 
for school milk and food stamps are justifiable more with respect to public 
health and not so much as income assistance to dairy farmers (12th principle). 
Such programs do increase the aggregate consumption only to the extent that 
they reach persons who were not formerly in the market. In other words such 
programs have to supply additional food, not substitution. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATION 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


The State of Food and Agriculture. FAO. Rome. 1962. pp. IX + 198. 

The 1962 issue of “The State of Food and Agriculture” draws attention to 
the very slight increase in world agricultural production and the consequent 
reduction in production per caput as a result of an estimated 1.8 per cent 
increase in population. The over-all level of stocks of agricultural commodities 
was also reduced in 1961-62, for the first time since 1957-58. 


The three chapters of the report, other than the Summary chapter, deal 
with the world economic situation and outlook, the role of forest industries in 
the attack on economic underdevelopment and the livestock industry in less 
developed countries. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 
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Ce a a Services used by Indus- 
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Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(*) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1961 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s G.N.P. continued to advance in the third 
quarter of 1962 and reached a seasonally-adjusted level, at annual rates, of 
$40,256 million. The rate of increase was 1.7 per cent higher than in the second 
quarter but a large part of this increase represented higher prices and the rise 
in the volume of production itself was only one per cent. 

The accumulation of business inventories was the chief cause of the rise in 
the general level of economic activity. Investment in these inventories, at 
seasonally-adjusted annual rates, rose from only $60 million in the second 
quarter to over $700 million in the third quarter. Added stimulus came from 
business gross fixed capital formation. Exports of goods and services dropped 
a little from the high level in the second quarter; imports declined more than 
exports so that, on balance, the external sector made a small contribution to the 
level of economic activity. 

The gross national product, in the first three quarters of 1962 was 8.8 
per cent above the level for the corresponding period of 1961. All components 
of gross national product and expenditure increased significantly; the crop 
estimate was very much higher than the poor crop of 1961. 

Gross national expenditure, in millions of dollars, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rates, in the third and second quarters of 1962 was as follows: 


Third Second 

quarter quarter 

Rerconal JOxMencitULle d: ®t devises) ofa keds + ve 25,544 25,420 
Covernment expenditure, act asvagedes cette hats 7,692 7,904 
IBUsINessiTOssacapital tOrMation, sant biive see pete « 6,968 6,868 
ReEsiCentialsCONStEUCtION pp sikers gtestemn fo -osd 1,592 1,536 
Noneresidential constructions |..; £8 (ides o. 522 2,696 2,760 
Machinerse Sndyequipment diane acetic oe =; 2,680 2,072 

IS USIMESS VEN OLICSe. «5 ig wie sea dan <n neme Rt ardeen nus? + 716 60 
rer Va VELVET) GOUT Suen giaiai ak eno Meee an eee tar es 88 24 
eC MMM oP meen Sine i cia. Poca neem MER ars 8,212 8,320 
TEC OUiSH era ere re. son. rake tae: he came e —9,128 — 9,268 
eESIOUSL error OF ESUUNGLe ©: case a eee ean 164 240 


Ge Nae Ie Rely DLICES an ct ks Ue ne Eee ee eed 40,256 39,568 


Exports.—Canada’s exports totaled $603.5 million in November 1962, an 
increase of 11.4 per cent from the $541.6 million total for November 1961. 
Exports in the January-November period totaled $5,843.2 million in 1962, which 
represents an increase of 8.9 per cent from the $5,364.2 million total in the 
corresponding period of 1961. Part of the increase is attributable to the change 
in the foreign exchange value of the dollar. 


Total exports to various countries, in millions of dollars, were as follows: 


November January-November 

1962 1961 1962 1961 

Wnited Kinedorm 4 t.ae- = sass 92.2 76.5 840.7 833.8 
Other Commonwealth and 

preferential countries ... 35.0 29.2 306.5 302.5 

Ueda tales. eee ae 322.6 308.0 3,465.7 2,943.4 

POTIMOLIEL Ge. cee er ees Pore 127.8 1,230.3 1,284.5 

LOLA et ene re ee ere es 603.5 541.6 5,843.2 5,364.2 
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Wholesale Prices.—The general index of wholesale prices (1935-39=100) 
rose to 242.3 in November 1962 from 241.6 in October and 235.3 in November 
1961. 

The vegetable products group index rose to 213.3 in November from 210.1 
in October, chiefly as a result of higher prices for livestock and poultry feeds, 
sugar and its products, rubber and its products, grains, and bakery products. 


Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) stood at 
131.9 in November and December 1962 and at 129.8 in December 1961. The 
index averaged 130.7 for the year 1962 and 129.2 for 1961.’ 


Oats, Barley, Rye. and Flaxseed.—Total exports of oats, barley, rye, and 
flaxseed totaled 8.3 million bushels in the first quarter of the 1962-63 crop year, 
compared with an August-October 1961-62 total of 17.0 million bushels, and 
an average of 29.5 million bushels for the 1951-60 ten-year period. Exports of 
the four grains, up to October 31, 1962, with corresponding year-earlier figures 
and the ten-year August-October averages, respectively, in brackets, were as 
follows, in millions of bushels: oats, 0.9 (0.2, 7.6); barley, 1.6 (13.1, 18.7); rye, 
24 (1.2; 1.0 )eeand Uaxseediia.). Care il.7 je 


Dairy Factory Production.—Larger quantities of cheddar cheese, ice cream 
mix, and evaporated whole milk but smaller quantities of creamery butter and 
skim milk powder were produced in December 1962 than in December 1961. 
Output in the full year 1962 was larger than in 1961 for creamery butter and 
ice cream mix, and smaller for cheddar cheese, evaporated whole milk and 
skim milk powder. 

December production totals, in millions of pounds (gallons for ice cream 
mix) and with figures for 1961 in brackets, were as follows: creamery butter, 
16.7 (17.0); cheddar cheese, 6.2 (5.5); ice cream mix, 1.2 (1.2); evaporated 
whole milk, 14.3 (13.0); and skim milk powder, 9.7 (10.0). 

Output for the year, also in million pounds (gallons for ice cream mix) 
and with figures for 1961 in brackets, was as follows: creamery butter, 360.7 
(351.6); cheddar cheese, 115.5 (117.9); ice cream mix, 21.6 (21.4); evaporated 
whole milk, 286.0 (322.0); and skim milk powder, 190.4 (213.0). 


Milk.—The November 1962 milk output is estimated at 1.3 billion pounds, 
which represents a decrease of three per cent from November 1961. Output in 
the January-November period is estimated at 18 million pounds and is only 
0.1 per cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1961. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, totaled 507.1 million 
pounds in October 1962 and were three per cent higher than in October 1961. 
Sales in the January-October period totaled 4,935.1 million pounds and were 
two per cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1961. 

Hogs.—Hogs on farms in Canada (Newfoundland excluded) totaled 
4,993,000 at December 1, 1962 compared with 5,135,500 a year earlier; a 15.5 
per cent increase in eastern Canada was more than offset by a 22.6 per cent 
decrease in western Canada. The fall pig crop (pigs saved from litters born 
during the six-month period ended November 30) totaled 3,841,000, a 0.9 
per cent rise from a year earlier. Farmers’ plans, as reported in the December 
1962 survey, indicate that about 540,400 sows are expected to farrow for the 
1963 spring pig crop, which would represent an eight per cent increase over 
the 449,600 sows farrowed in the 1962 December-May period. 


CORRECTION 


In Table 2, page 130 of the December 1962 issue, under Low fat milk, in the third 
line from the bottom, please insert—5.9. 
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FREEDOM-FROM-HUNGER CAMPAIGN 


H. L. TRUEMAN 


On July 1, 1960, the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations launched a five-year effort to mobilize world resources for the accelera- 
tion of existing programs of production in food-deficient countries. The Cam- 
paign will provide financial and technical assistance for the support of self-help 
projects designed to remove the causes of hunger and malnutrition in those 
nations where present government financing and services cannot cope with the 
increasing problems. This effort forms a major part of the Decade of Develop- 
ment plans of the United Nations Organization. 

Getting a world-wide voluntary movement of this kind under way has been 
a difficult task and progress has been slower than was expected. Now the Cam- 
paign is gaining momentum; it has won the interest of leaders and organizations 
in many of the affluent nations, press and radio are interested and money is 
beginning to flow in for the support of projects. There are now over 40 National 
Freedom-from-Hunger Committees. The Canadian Committee was organized 
in March 1961 and is now committed to over half a million dollars worth of 
projects; over $200,000 have already been raised by the 50 co-operating organi- 
zations making up the Committee. Details are available from the Secretariat, 
Canadian Freedom-from-Hunger Committee, Box 2040, Ottawa, Canada. 

The world-wide Campaign reaches its mid-point in 1963 with the observ- 
ance of Freedom-from-Hunger week, March 17 to 23, and the World Food Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., June 4 to 18. The Canadian Freedom-from-Hunger 
Committee is organizing its own second annual meeting and a two-day National 
Food Conference in Ottawa during the Freedom-from-Hunger week next March. 
At the same time many of the Member organizations are making special plans 
for the observance of this week in connection with their own fund-raising 
activities. 


THE SOURCE OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS BY REGIONS, 1960 


A. W. OUGHTRED 


Knowledge concerning the sources of agricultural exports is helpful in 
indicating to farmers, in the various regions of Canada, their stake in the export 
of agricultural products. It can also be useful in assessing the impact of changes 
in world agricultural trade patterns on a particular region of Canada. 


In Canada, we have statistical information on the volume and value of 
agricultural exports according to destination’ but we lack information on the 
domestic sources of these exports. This article attempts to add to available 
information by outlining the contributions of the four main regions of Canada 
to 20 classes of agricultural exports (Table 1). The four regions are 1) British 
Columbia, 2) the Prairie Provinces, 3) Ontario-Quebec, and 4) the Atlantic 
Provinces. The definition of what constitutes an agricultural export is that 
used by the Economics Division in its annual report on Trade in Agricultural 
Products with the United Kingdom, the United States and All Countries.’ The 
Economics Division’s list includes raw and semi-processed products but excludes 
such highly processed products as leather and whisky. Each export item was 
considered individually but the statistical table shows only the class aggregates. 





1Monthly reports on Trade in Canada, Exports by Commodities, published by the External 
Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


“The two classes “Sugar” and “Plantation Crop” were dropped from the test because these 
classes consist essentially of re-exports. 
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We used four different methods to determine the source of Canadian agri- 
cultural exports. 


1. In some cases statistical data on sources of exports were available. For 
example, exports of fresh apples by province of origin were obtained from the 
Crop and Seasonal Price Summaries prepared by the Markets Information Sec- 
tion of the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


2. In some cases statistical data on sources of exports were not available 
and we had recourse to the judgment and knowledge of the commodity special- 
ists within the Department of Agriculture. One example is the exports of hams 
and shoulders, cured, n.o.p. Half of these exports were adjudged to originate in 
the Prairie Region and the other half in Ontario-Quebec. 


3. In a few cases exports were assigned to a region on the basis of produc- 
tion. If a region produced ten per cent of an agricultural commodity it was 
given a ten per cent share in the exports of that commodity. The sources of red 
clover seed exports were determined in this way. 


4. When a commodity was grown in one region and processed in another, 
exports were assigned to the region producing the primary product. An example 
is wheat flour, which was apportioned on the basis of where the wheat was 
grown rather than on the basis of where it was milled. 


Table 1.—Regional Sources of Canadian Agricultural Exports, 1960 


Commodity British Prairie Ontario- Atlantic Canada 
Columbia provinces Quebec provinces 











million| per |million! per |million| per |million| per /|million| per 
dollars} cent |dollars| cent |dollars! cent | dollars} cent | dollars] cent 


(Erg bil Ran eee aera wen ee ee 0 0 462.2 | 99.7 1.4 0.3 —_ o 463.6 | 100 
GYain PrOOUCISe ce eae. — — 78.3 | 100 0 0 — _— 78.3 100 
Millfeeds and fodder.......... -- — Ll. all eee oh Bd 0.2 2 13.2 | 100 
Oiisecd att etet sores. ses 0 0 62.8 | 92 ico 8 — —- 68.3 | 100 
Oilseed mroducte’s.2.- canoe. —_ — 1.8 10 1507)" "OO — -- We) 100 
Live animals 204s. 37 Aen cee 2.0 5 25.9 65 11.9 30 0 0 39.8 100 
IMGG US valance oomaits coe eee 0 0 O.7 1 oO 6.6 | 15 0 0 44.3 | 100 
Other animal products®...... 0 0 40-372 O37 irs 0 0 56.0 | 100 
airy: DrOductsnn, Wiad sicker ccs 0.3 1 0.2 1 25.8 98 0 0 26.3 100 
POUMryY SNC CSR. soo. ok. wy ee 0 0 trp 20 etl 0 0 4.0 { 100 
Fruiteand putsaey an. ok: 8.2 | 60 0 0 2209) 205 S40 [25 13.6 | 100 
Verotablesa., jt oe elite xi 0.4 4 0 0 9.8{ 91 0.5 5 10. 720100 
POtAtOGS. ote ee hc eee 0.2 3 0.1 1 0.1 1 0: 0"1" Bo 5.4 | 100 
Seeds for sowing?............ 0.4 A ly aes A 2.0 10 0 0 20.1 100 
MapIS PLOCUCtS. .dhistc tenes oo — _ -= Deed ive 0.4 8 5.6 | 100 
Honey and bees.............. 0 6 0.2 | 58 0.1 35 0 1 0.4 |; 100 
Hipate eos ees Stee. aes ee 0.1 | 100 — — —}; — — -— 0.1 | 100 
ORCC O sa sae Me cae eck — — — — 25.93 | 100 0 0 2a 14 UU 
Other vegetable products°.... 4.5 | 30 0.7 5 3.2 175) | 10 14.9 | 100 
Vegetable fibres.............. — —_ 0 100 —| — -— ~ 0 100 

Total. .@fi7..¢2 288. .% 16.1 | 1.8 740.1 | 81.6 | 140.0) 15.4) 11.1 1.2 | 907.4 | 100 


Note: 0 indicates less than 0.05 million dollars. In the percentage column 0 means less than 0.5 per cent. Values may not 
add up, because of rounding. The — means no exports. 

aIncludes such items as hides, skins, sausage casings, wool in the grease, etc. 

bIncludes forage crop seeds and cereal crop seeds. 

eIncludes such items as peat moss, laundry starch, molasses, food flavoring and coloring, spices, etc. 


Regional Characteristics 


The Prairie Region accounted for about 82 per cent of the value of all 
Canadian agricultural commodities exported in 1960. The Ontario-Quebec 
Region was the source of about 15 per cent, British Columbia about two per 
cent and the Atlantic Provinces about one per cent. 
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The Prairie Region’s main exports were, of course, grain and grain products. 
However, when these two classes of products were removed from the list the 
Prairie Region still accounted for about 55 per cent of total agricultural exports. 
The Prairie Region was predominant as an exporter of millfeeds and fodder 
(exporting 85 per cent of the Canadian total), oilseeds (92 per cent), live 
animals (65 per cent), meats (85 per cent), other animal products (72 per 
cent), and seeds for sowing (88 per cent). 

The Ontario-Quebec Region was predominant in the export of dairy 
products (98 per cent), oilseed products (90 per cent), tobacco (100 per cent), 
vegetables (91 per cent), other vegetable products (55 per cent), and maple 
products (92 per cent). 

British Columbia led the way in exports of fruits and nuts (60 per cent) 
and had a large share in exports of vegetable products (30 per cent). 

The Atlantic Region was by far the largest exporter of potatoes (95 per 
cent) and had a large share in the export of fruits and nuts (25 per cent). 


Sources of Certain Classes of Exports 


Oilseeds and Oilseed Products.—Most of the oilseed exports come from the 
Prairie Region but the larger part of the exports of oilseed products comes from 
Ontario, where soybeans are crushed. 


Live Animals.—Feeder cattle exported from the Prairie Region to the United 
States was a large item. Cattle exported from the Ontario-Quebec Region were 
mainly purebred and grade dairy animals. 


Meats.—The Prairie Region exported mainly pork and fresh beef. The 
Ontario-Quebec Region exported mainly processed meats. 


Dairy Producis.—The Ontario-Quebec Region exported a large volume of 
Cheddar cheese. In 1960, the value of the whole milk powder exported by these 
two provinces exceeded the value of the Cheddar cheese, but a large part of 
the whole milk powder was donated for international relief purposes. 


Poultry and Eggs.—F resh eggs were the largest export item in this class, two- 
thirds originating in Ontario-Quebec and one-third in the Prairie Region. 
Ontario-Quebec exported sizeable amounts of dried and frozen eggs. Very little 
poultry meat moved into export and that which did, came mainly from the 
Prairie Region. 

Fruits and Nuts—About 80 per cent of the fresh apples were exported from 
British Columbia, about 14 per cent from the Atlantic Provinces and about six 
per cent from Ontario-Quebec. Blueberries were an important item, about 60 
per cent of which originated in the Atlantic Provinces, about 30 per cent in 
Ontario-Quebec and about 10 per cent in British Columbia. 


Vegetables.—_ Vegetable soups, processed in Ontario-Quebec, were a large 
export item in this class. About four-fifths of the turnip exports originated in 
Ontario-Quebece and about one-fifth in the Atlantic Provinces. Onions, grown 
in Ontario, also made up a large part of the vegetable exports. 

Potatoes.—Potatoes were exported mainly from Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick, these two provinces sharing about equally most of the export 
market. 

Seeds for Sowing.—Wheat seed, oats seed, bromegrass seed and red clover 
seed were the large export items and came mainly from the Prairie Region. 

Maple Products.—The larger part of the exports of maple products originated 
in Ontario-Quebec. However, a small amount of maple sugar was exported from 
the Atlantic Provinces. 

Tobacco.—The tobacco exported was mainly of the flue-cured type, most of 
which was grown in Ontario-Quebec. 

55268-7—2} 
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Other Vegetable Producis.—An important item in this class was peat moss, 
about half of the exports originating in British Columbia. The remaining export 
items came mainly from Ontario-Quebec. 

The Prairie Region has the largest share in the exports of Canadian agri- 
cultural products and is, therefore, the region most likely to be affected by 
changes in world agricultural trade patterns. However, Ontario-Quebec has a 
large share and this region is not immune to change nor are British Columbia 
and the Atlantic Provinces with their smaller shares. It is to be remembered 
that these conclusions are based on regional statistics. The individual producer 
in each region has an important personal stake in the export of Canadian 
agricultural products. 


HOW MUCH FARM CREDIT IN CANADA? 
KR. is. RUST 


Over the last thirty years estimates of the amount of farm credit outstand- 
ing in Canada have been made from time to time by several agricultural 
economists. A review of these reports reveals that there has always been a 
scarcity of reliable data on which to base estimates. Typical of some of the 
reports is the statement made by S. C. Hudson in 1954 that ... ‘“‘one of the 
characteristics of the farm credit market is the scarcity of reliable statistical 
information to use as a basis of its description’’.’ Several factors have contributed 
to this lack of statistical data, some of which are: (1) the reluctance on the part 
of farmers to discuss their debts; .2) the reluctance on the part of companies 
who sell products to farmers to discuss the amount of farm credit they usually 
extend each year; (3) the lack of adequate means of yearly reporting the 
extent of private individual loans to farmers; (4) accounting systems of credit 
institutions which are not set up so that farm credit accounts can be separately 
tabulated; (5) a lack of adequate investigation by economists to find out what 
information can be obtained by constant searching for it and (6) the lack of 
understanding on the part of many people concerning why adequate statistical 
data on farm credit are essential to the development of an adequate supply of 
farm credit at reasonable cost. 

While there is still a scarcity of reliable data on farm credit, many of the 
worst gaps in the data are being gradually filled in. In some cases, these gaps 
are now filled by accurate statistics and in others by approximations based on 
local estimates or on survey data. There are still, however, numerous sources 
of farm credit that require further investigation. With time and diligent work 
on the part of researchers, the credit extended by these sources can be more 
adequately described. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate, through the use of various 
statistical findings on agricultural credit, where further research needs to be 
concentrated if greater accuracy in accounting for all the types and amounts 
of credit which Canadian farmers use is to be achieved. 

Yearly estimates on farm credit will be presented for the years 1951, 1955, 
1958 and 1961. The estimates for 1951 and 1955 are those found in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects and are shown in 
Table 1. 





1Hudson, S. C. Financing Farming in Canada. In The Economic Annalist, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 
June 1954, p. 53. 


a 
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Table 1.—Farm Credit Outstanding in Canada for the Years 1951 and 1955 


Amount Amount 
Source of credit Length of credit of credit 
of term | outstanding} outstanding 
1951 1955 





(millions of dollars) 


Meterans,, anc, Agta. ee eg eS 2 be Dee rw nee ee. eke’ lal NOE, 7 22081, 
Cannaian Farm (ean Oats 954. oo. ds. Flea xc cee Monae de et 28.5 40.3 
Promigcial lOanse at ooo ee ene ick ss DE. et a OS My (40 S2ea 12857 
Insirances tristan loans cogwme..in6%.2 5 COR Ae ek 8 is Ses Teieally 36.5 31.3 
Private individual see ar pees Bee. Sei, Pea ache gehen diye 20 281.4 sala’) 
banks (hears 'mprovermeny Woans)...2.. .0-8- 22. ok. sete es ee tet BY 102.7 {oor 
Banka othen tienes ae. Che best. cheek 8 Pe Saas 175.2 2a) 
Ris Wi LOS. many ie eee ree Riad. ics poh Sd ocd in beans, Paxsarees. 5 IT 44.0 72.0 
Merchant credit and real estate tax arrearsé..... Seb 88.0 116.0 

BUSS Gea peer MRI he cd ce ens ee acon ike apts te depeens Hh cea eee at. 1,030.3 1,342.4 


2Royal Commission On Canada’s Economic Prospects. Progress and Prospects of Canadian Agriculture. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1959, pp. 122-128. 

bLong term credit. 

eBased on statement in 1951 census information which indicated that about 45.4 per cent of all farm mortgages and 
agreements for sale were held by individuals. 

dIntermediate term loans, period not defined. 

eShort-term loans, period from a few months to slightly over a year. Data obtained from quarterly classification of 
outstanding bank loans. 

fEstimate based on total credit union loans and the per cent of all credit unions that were classified as rural credit unions. 
Total current loans in 1951 amounted to $125.1 million and rural credit unions represented 52 per cent of the total number of 
credit unions. It is assumed that in making these estimates about 68 per cent of all rural credit union loans were considered 
as agricultural. 

zEstimate arrived at by taking 50 per cent of all bank loans outstanding at year-end as an estimate of merchant and 
municipal short-term credit. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Farm Income and Expenditure Survey 
of 1958 supplied additional data on farm indebtedness. The major findings of 
this report on farm credit are shown in Table 2. 

The most recent estimates on farm credit have been compiled by the 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. These estimates are 
shown in Table 3 and include statistical data from three sources (1) direct 
correspondence with representatives of governments; life insurance, trust and 
loan companies; railway and land companies; banks, credit unions, etc. (2) 


Table 2.—Source, and Amount of Farm Indebtedness 19582 























Amount Per cent 
Source of indebtedness in millions of 
of dollars total 
Mortgage indebtedness 
Federal, provincial and municipal governments...................0000- 236.5 23.4 
Private Motvig Gals et ie tee be Coe Ek ee eee ke eee 315.3 eS 
Loan, trust, insurance, railway and other organizations®................ b2n2 el 
Non-mortgage indebtedness 
Banker barn lmiprovement boas) ein}: Ider ews 6 cathe veel. boat Lede2 13.0 
Ban ketotieoru lave & 27 M4) eek Oe ee oO ii ae: Ses Be ews 124.0 12:9 
Oe GM MIPLEIC TT oe OOS en eee ne PRP 1 ace ae i 21.0 ae fh 
PP TOVINCIseeOVernicren ter. co eee CE Re on ae ees CT aR 21.4 Pica 
CUSTOM OCT yates ae ee eres ec e cc eeete  eee Ce ee ete ee SEINE, eae. 5ard or2 
Insurances linaneiguand olber COMpPpenies.. cnc] ee cae a> ac ecunee cae 1471 1.4 
EOE Os id orl Ore CeCe Tae AT Oe oe concen te ene a aiin« dace ota 23.8 2.4 
Total farm indebtedness at December $1, 1958.............. 1,012.5 100.0 


aDominion Bureau of Statistics. 1958 Farm Survey Report No. 1, Expenditures, Receipts and Farm Capita]. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962, Table 5, p. 24. 

bAs said in footnote to Table 5 of The Survey Report, $15.7 million were deleted from this entry and added to Farm 
Improvement loans entry. 

cActual loans were $139.1 million in 1958. 
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Table 3._Farm Credit Extended and Outstanding, 1961 
Amount Amount Per cent | Estimated 
of credit of credit of total average 
Source of credit extended, joutstanding, out- interest 
1961 1961 standing rate 





— millions of dollars — 


Long term 








PROV Gla oO RECN EN te {spe ae ee ys. hen eee nee 38.1 182.7 Oak 3.1 
Pegaral Sovernimment. 15s Boas teste oe ic hk aoe Del phelneelaee 89.0 305.5 17.0 4.9 
Life insurance, loan and trust companies®............. 4.9 20.0 iNeg | 7.8 
PPYRVALO ANAT ai ee Sais asec es 6 2 BE eats ee Si so 315.34 17.8 5.0 
Railway and land: cominanies®.:o\ cok... kiccse setae eee 0.0 1.8 0.0 6.0 
Provincial Treasury Branches (Alberta)i............. 1.9 1.0 0.0 O70 
Intermediate term 
Banks (Farm Improvement loans)................... 108.1 193.8 10.8 O20 
COVeeicr OTIOTISs Wee te was sae Pee Os mmo Saale 8p arenes 5.0 15.0 0.8 9.0 
RUIN GAIVCLT UL Ek Ud aot aa Ren ee es 20.0 50.08 2.8 aU 
Short term 

Banks (other than Pe TsicAye ive.) Pee cee alee eee 345.05 290.7 168 6.0 
Provincial Treasury Branches (Alberta)i............. 9.5 6.3 a 6.0 
Corer ity Chie! Warne coe, Reta Eine, Saris, Meese sa ws, 0. 64.9 60.4 3.4 9.0 
Private imauvidusie sin eae. cs eet Poe 3. ee Sead 3.0% 0.2 5.0 
Storekéepers; dealers, ete iwi s sae wes oe a 23.8 23.8} ee: N.A.¢ 
HOG OMCOLM EAN LOS Ed & otc. oA. Cake eta te i oe ots x nile ot eM 125.02 52.02 2.9 N.A. 
Maeninery Companies’: ago re teva eee ste 235.0 235. 0° 13.0 N.A. 
Berti zenicompanieses... We. te. Foci Ber Vheedi ues Soi-eed he 43.5 10.9? 0.6 N.A. 
Agricultural chemical companies™.................... 14.0 3.64 0.2 INGAG 
Oikcompanies™s lia nee Rete we Sal eac. aie! 30.0 3.0F 0.2 N.A. 
Companies providing credit for farm improvement 

TOE CCE eo het ante oes Am oes ARE ho se 60.0 30.08 oe NAL 

Total estimated credit.................00.... 1,258.3 1,802.5 


rE 2Based on estimates received from seven provinces and on estimates based on the amounts reported for 1960 in the other 
three provinces. 


bHstimate based on the annual report of the Farm Credit Corporation and estimates made by V.L.A. officials. 
‘Represents about 98 per cent of all life insurance loan and trust companies that make mortgage loans. 

dDominion Bureau of Statistics. 1958 Farm Survey Report. Credit extended was estimated from credit outstanding. 
eRepresents two major companies previously active in land sales. 


{Breakdown of the amount of mortgage loans were not estimated by all provinces. Mortgage loans exceed $12 million 
in one province. 


&Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1958 Farm Survey Report. This report indicated $53 million in non-mortgage credit 
outstanding. Here $3 million have been arbitrarily listed as short-term and $50 million as intermediate term credit. Credit 
extended estimated from credit outstanding. 


bEstimate based on the average of the 1961 quarterly reports on amounts outstanding and on the assumption that an 
average farm loan is for nine months. 


iData received from Province of Alberta Treasury Branches, Edmonton, Alberta. 


iThe total estimated credit unions loans of $69.9 million is thought to be fairly accurate. Over $42 million of the total 
represents fairly accurately recorded data received from three provinces. Except in one province, no information was 
available on Joans outstanding. The amount shown for loans outstanding was estimated by assuming that the amount of 
loans outstanding equals loans extended except where other information was available. It is therefore possible that the loans 
outstanding are overestimated. However since there is a strong possibility that credit union mortgage loans outstanding 
are too low, the one probably offsets the other. The total estimates shown are based on eight individual estimates by 
provincial authorities and two estimates amounting to about $13 million from other information. 


kDominion Bureau of Statistics. 1958 Farm Survey Report. See footnote g. 

1Dominioa Bureau of Statistics. 1958 Farm Survey Report. 

mA mounts shown as credit extended under these headings are as reported in a mimeographed report printed by the 
Farm Economies and Statistics Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture dated July 13, 1962. (The total of $507.5 


million attributed as farm credit extended by these companies is viewed by the head office of one of the commercial banks 
as “‘being reasonably reliable’’.) 

nAmounts outstanding for entries with footnotes n, 0, p, q, rand s were estimated by the Economics Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of the probable average length of term reported by some companies. The $125 
million here mentioned does not include feed sold under contract agreement. The $52 million was estimated by assuming 
the average length of term was 2.5 months. 

°Credit is extended in some cases up to a three year period. The average is here assumed to be one year. 

P and 4In making these estimates it was assumed that the average credit period was three months. 

‘The average credit period of one of the major companies decreased from 75 days in 1952, to 60 days in 1955 and to 46 
days in 1959. It was estimated here that the average for 1961 was about 37 days. 

sA great variety of purchases are included in this item. Since the total purchases are likely to be relatively constant 
compared to other purchases, the amount outstanding was assumed to be approximately half of the amount extended per 
year. 


tNo detailed information was available on these items. However, interest charges are often incorporated in selling price 
or discounts are paid for cash payments. 
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data on private individual credit and merchant credit from the 1958 Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ Farm Survey Report and (3) data on farm credit from a 
report by representatives of the Ontario Department of Agriculture; these data 
included estimates, made by the major machine, feed, oil and other companies 
who extend credit to farmers, on the total yearly credit supplied to farmers. 

In Table 3, the estimated amount of farm credit extended during 1961 is 
shown as $1,250.3 million and the amount of farm credit outstanding as $1,802.5 
million. A large portion of these amounts is attributable to the $507.5 million 
of farm credit extended by companies and to the $234.5 million attributed to 
the credit outstanding on the farm accounts of these companies. Present evidence 
indicates that the $507.5 million figure is fairly reliable; however, the $234.5 
million figure is less reliable because of the lack of detailed information on the 
average length of company credit and, also, because of the seasonality of this 
type of credit. Providing that steps are taken to prevent the identification of 
individual company operations it now appears that a great deal more informa- 
tion on such credit can be obtained. 

Assuming that individual mortgage loans bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cent and that credit union loans bear an average interest rate of 9 per cent, 
the amount of farm credit on which interest charges can be estimated is about 
$699.3 million on credit extended in 1961 and about $1,392.3 million on credit 
outstanding at the end of 1961. The weighted average interest rate (insofar as 
it is possible to calculate), was estimated at 5.8 per cent on the $699.3 million 
of credit extended and 6.2 per cent on the $1,392.3 million outstanding. The 
estimated interest cost on this amount of outstanding credit was therefore 
$86.3 million. If allowance were made for the remaining credit outstanding at 
the end of 1961, it is probable that total annual interest charges would exceed 
$100 million. However, in many cases, the interest charges on trade credit 
cannot be adequately estimated since these charges may be incorporated into 
the purchase price of products or take the form of discounts when payment is 
made before a specified date. The rather scanty information now available sug- 
gests that actual interest rates on trade credit may often exceed 16 per cent. 


The data in Table 3 do not include figures on credit extended to farmers 
for the installation of hydro power, outstanding municipal tax arrears, and 
credit extended by many small companies or the farm credit that may be 
involved in feed contracts. A comparison of the data in Tables 2 and 3 indicates 
that when estimates of the amount of farm credit extended are made by insti- 
tutions or companies they are usually much larger than the total of the 
indebtedness reported by farmers. For example, the 1958 farm survey indi- 
cated about $21 million of farmer indebtedness to credit unions whereas the 
1961 estimates indicated that nearly three-quarters of this amount was out- 
standing in credit union mortgage credit alone. Similarly the farm survey 
report indicated that there was a non-mortgage farm indebtedness of $14.1 
million to insurance, financial and other companies whereas estimates by the 
companies themselves suggest a much larger amount in 1961. Some of these 
differences can undoubtedly be attributed to an over-all increase in trade credit 
between 1958 and 1961 and other differences to the fact that one set of data 
reflects indebtedness during a survey period whereas the other set reflects either 
total credit per year or indebtedness at the end of the year. The differences 
between the various figures are such that a considerable amount of further 
investigation is warranted. 

With the expansion of government-sponsored farm credit, there has devel- 
oped at the provincial, national and international levels, an increased demand 
for a better statistical description of the amount of credit supplied to farmers 
from all sources. The requests of FAO and OEEC for periodic statistical descrip- 
tions of farm credit in Canada, the investigation of farm credit by the Royal 
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Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics’ 1958 Farm Survey, the submission on farm credit by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture to the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance, 
as well as numerous other efforts to statistically describe the Canadian farm 
credit situation give some idea of the importance of the problem. Many of the 
gaps in our knowledge of the farm credit picture have been filled in during the 
last few years. Nevertheless, there is still a great deal of investigation needs to 
be carried out, especially in those areas involving credit from individuals, com- 
panies, and shopkeepers and dealers. More accurate information from banks 
on yearly credit extended and from credit unions on both credit extended and 
credit outstanding is required, as well as information from all but government 
credit sources on the amount of farm credit that is repaid each year. The com- 
pletion of the farm credit picture will require a more concerted effort to bridge 
the gaps between already available and needed information. 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN PLANNING BROILER MARKETINGS, 
AN ANALYSIS OF PLANNED SUPPLY AS THE 
ANSWER TO OVERPRODUCTION 


J. T. HILL 


In 1961, broiler prices to producers in the United States and Canada 
reached all-time low levels. At these extremely low prices the major part of the 
industry failed to operate at a profit and production was pressed forward with 
a maximum of efficiency only to minimize losses. 

Both industry and government recognized that overproduction was the 
basic cause of the trouble and that output would have to be maintained at a 
level consistent with the demand for the product in order to achieve an orderly 
market and satisfactory returns. In the United States serious thought was 
given to any proposal which could in any way solve or at least alleviate this 
serious production problem. One of the most frequent suggestions proposed 
was that an attempt be made to project the supply of broilers in such a way 
as to achieve this stability. The material examined in this article is essentially 
an attempt to plan the future supply so that consumer’s needs will be met. 
There was no proposal made as to how this plan was to be administered. Many 
proposals for both government and privately operated marketing boards have 
been made in recent years but the independence of the individual farmer has 
been jealously maintained. Only a few of these organizations have actually 
come into operation, and then again only at the regional level. The problem 
of administering planned market schemes is a subject in itself, and is only 
mentioned here in recognition of its importance. The immediate purpose of this 
discussion is an examination of a proposed broiler market scheme. It is not a 
critique of the goal in view, which is a commendable one, but a criticism of 
the methods employed to reach this goal. 


(a) The Relationship between Marketings (Planned and Actual) and Prices. 

The formula employed in this plan! establishes the number of broilers for 
each month of the year which should have been marketed in order to establish 
a stable market (Table 1). These planned figures were compared with the 
estimate of the number of broilers actually to be marketed, based on eggs set 
and chicks placed for broiler production nine weeks earlier.? A third column 
in Table 1 provides the monthly average price per pound received by farmers 
for commercial broilers.® 





1Data based on an actual plan drawn up by a private organization in the United States 
and given wide publicity within the industry as a solution to problems of overproduction then 
current. (January 1962). 

2Data provided by the U.S.D.A., See Table 1. 

8Published by the U.S.D.A. 
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It was contended (in comparing the planned and actual marketing data) 
that a slight increase in the actual marketings over the planned amount would 
be reflected immediately in declining prices. However, if the planned volume 
had been maintained prices would be maintained at satisfactory levels. 


Another way of stating this would be to say that the differential between 
what was actually marketed and what should have been marketed would 
always be reflected in a change in price. To prove this statistically, a simple 
linear regression formula was calculated. The price to farmers for broilers was 
considered as depending on the difference between the planned marketing 
data and the actual marketings as shown in our table. The formula was cal- 
culated to be: 


Y=15.086-++-0.048 (X). 


where Y represents the price to be estimated, 15.086 is a constant, 0.048 equals 
the regression coefficient and X represents the differential. 


Table 1.—Comparison of Actual and Planned Marketings and the National Average Price, 
United States, 1961 

















Broiler marketings National 
—_—__— average 
Planned Actual price 
1961 1961 | 
—miillions of broilers — cents per lb.— 
PAI ieee Pee eee re da eee Se MER ea os anand gw Sree 2 134 119 16.5 
elytra y muon Mean ee tocupemters ores cater tee ace & saraceattava dc abies iawn «6:4 139 125 L756 
NCTA BLAS ge nag ae eS vee een ar, eer eee 143 134 16.8 
PALE ee ee EN ON OE os at ees ee eee ae 8 144 190 pet 
Ma Vee ee ene ea ee mae fat, 146 166 14.4 
ANAT Deva, el GOR ee EE Sd nce acu SNR, ORO Ret is OE Re Beth te Sk Aalders 143 204 1278 
Seen rite Re Nk Ont Ba gag whe heh ibe 155 196 12.6 
FATES QS haya A MI 2 oa Ba) co OR OR 2 ht em Re AP Ba Be P 146 166 3.0 
VEN PEL gee Mee PME SE Aah SAVES RCS Sey oe ee ee ae re rey 137 195 Ta ie 
Eee ee te CIP 6 IE ee ie p/ thts BL ORRe ay Wed: 129 141 12.0 
ING Wale Weird) Vilssor: ssusere 1 Apes sul encks aeahfedlacte bo 123 124 1252 
Decernubers nies. apnbionian: satituons -orlt Ja ties aon? dolibe eda: 129 142 15.1 








The standard error of estimate, 1.66, proved to be very high, and the 
coefficient of determination showed that only 40.9 per cent of the variation in 
our estimated value of price could be attributed to the difference between the 
number of broilers which were marketed and the number which should have 
been marketed. On the basis of these statistical calculations there is no evi- 
dence of any significant correlation between the above differential and broiler 
prices. It cannot be concluded then that a slight increase in actual broiler 
marketings relative to those which should have been marketed will be reflected 
in an immediate price decline. 


(b) Planned Marketings and Seasonal Demand. 


The poor significance of the correlation does not preclude an examination 
of the actual calculations which are represented to be the amounts of broiler 
which should have been marketed, i.e., the planned marketings. When one 
examines the data in the table, he is immediately struck by the difference 
between the monthly variability of marketing throughout the year for the 
broilers marketed and planned marketings. Actual marketings varied from a 
high point of 204 million broilers in June to a low point of 119 million in 
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January, a difference of 85 million broilers. On the other hand, planned market- 
ings show a high point of 155 million in July and a low point of 123 million in 
November, a difference of only 32 million broilers. Statistical techniques which 
more adequately illustrate this difference in variance are set out in Table 2. 

The actual monthly marketing figures show considerably more variation 
than the planned marketing figures, the coefficient of variation being 20 per 
cent compared with 6.5 per cent. The variation in prices for 1961 lies between 
the two values for marketings (see Table 2). 


The large degree of seasonal variation in broiler marketing is character- 
istic of the industry and is a natural reflection of the strong seasonal demand 
for this product. Consumers have shown a stronger preference for chicken dur- 
ing the second and third quarters of the year, compared with the first and fourth 
quarters.! Since the demand for broiler meat is strong during the summer 
months, producers plan their output accordingly. For this reason, supplies are 
shown to be much heavier in June and July than in December and January. 
This seasonal variation in supply does not in itself cause severe price declines. 


Table 2.—Measurements of the Dispersion or Variance for Broiler Marketings, 
Actual and Planned, 1961 


National 
1961 Planned Actual average 
price 
—million birds — _ cents per lb.— 
Meat On AVGrAme.),.: ands ccciukdes cca ae eek ee ee Sn eee 139 158 1b Be 
Standard deviationzcateecm ah . ke Bade bis leer bees JON e a ele a 9.02 S157 2.05 
Coemgient of variations: 2. 2 feaee «Coes te eee 6.5% 20.0% 14.4% 


Standard deviation—A measure of the dispersion of marketings about the mean or average monthly figure. Twice the 
standard deviation (2s.) measures the amount by which 95 per cent of the monthly marketings come within the 
annual average, i.e., Dispersion about the mean would be + 2s. 95 per cent of the time. 

Coefficient of Variation—The standard deviation expressed as a per cent of the average or mean, sometimes referred to 
as the relative standard deviation. 


It is inferred, however, that the drastically low prices to producers for broilers 
from June to November in 1961 in the United States, would not have occurred 
if the planned marketing scheme set out had been followed. 


Despite the fact that there is no statistical evidence to support this hypoth- 
esis, the argument itself is considered to be based on a false supposition. It was 
not the seasonal fluctuation which brought about a depressed market in 1961 
but the overriding pressure of supplies in excess of demand. 


To support this point, it is only necessary to refer to Table 3 which shows 
the 1960 data on the same basis as for 1961. The seasonal variation in actual 
marketings is as large as in 1961 and yet prices remained as high as 17.7 cents 
a pound in July when the largest amount of broilers were marketed. In 1961, 
however, up to the end of March, 28 million more broilers had been marketed 
than 1960. This increase had already reflected itself in a price decline of a 
few cents. By the end of June, about 17 per cent or 134 million more broilers 
were being supplied. As a result of continuing oversupply throughout the year, 





1See Stanton, B. F. Seasonal Demand for Beef, Pork and Broilers. Agricultural Economics 
Research, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1961, for a statistical examination of this phenomenon. 
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prices remained low up to the end of November. In fact, the proposed planned 
broiler supply for 1961 reduces output by over 230 million birds compared 
with actual marketings. This planned figure is also 48 million birds below the 
actual 1960 marketings. A cutback of this nature would probably create some 
problems of undersupply, especially during the period of strong summer 
demand. The planned output also attempts to iron out the seasonal fluctuations 
in supply called forth by corresponding fluctuations in demand. 


Both of these measures establish a situation of artificial supply which dis- 
torts the natural equilibrium generally prevailing in the market and creates 
new price fluctuations which in this case would be more exasperating to the 
consumer, who would be obliged to pay high prices during the summer when 
the product is popular and receive offers of bargains when his taste has turned 
to competitive products during the winter and fall. 


(c) Price as a Determinant of Supply. 


The above arguments have established that the monthly data for broilers 
that “should have been marketed” do not solve the problems facing the indus- 
try. To examine why the datum is itself in error requires examination of the 
method used to obtain it. 


Table 3.—Comparison of Actual and Planned Marketings With National Average Price, 
United States, 1960 





Broiler marketings National 
—_—— ——_________———-|__ average 
Planned Actual price 
1960 1960 








—millions of broilers — cents per lb.— 





JERUAL re ee ott, oe ee. BA eed. OF A ee: 36 108 e/a 
Pebroary «+ GAC. 3: ee cee). Chek cs he i ie gk. Med cee 138 113 17.6 
TES SPO es TREN I EDI are al A ta) Ne ern 141 129 18.0 
Aprile ae ts tae: Se oo SEM Se Pi Bari 138 172 AA: 
Mags 26 ee Oe atone. 8 cise). isle. nets. bateueae i. 142 141 Lied 
SU AD ER RAPS cs tcans A ewe a0 oar} Aa cae oe % cae ena, vied i ote ft ne gre: 146 141 7.0 
DORs ht AN Ads xis Spa bi See ee ee eee ee 145 193 Tree 
PSD AT tek EE RS ee UNG ee vere. . os) bth. Sem enes cas Sawt 136 156 16.6 
BOnCerh OOP uted Wawel Geet rhe ee Ff fo LNT ORS Pe rie eee A 128 179 15.8 
Detover., Amey srl Ma et AIP ROD oe ee, DP 116 126 15.8 
Noventiior. Fase, sear). teh a: sey ds cence cmceotuag canes « 108 116 15.7 
TDCOSR DOT een haters fA ahs 5 Lie ioe LL ee 118 142 15.5 


Essentially the formula postulates that the correct monthly supply of 
broilers in any year is based on the average of prices received in the past two 
years and consumer expenditure on broilers in the past year alone. Consumer 
expenditure is calculated from market supply of broilers and broiler prices. 
It, therefore, also depends on the price factor. 

Price is a strong element in the determination of planned supply in this 
marketing formula. However, to determine planned output on the basis of 
price, one must assume a relatively constant demand schedule during the 
period for which output is determined. If the demand schedule shifts, because 
of changes in consumer taste and preferences for the product under study or 
for other products, there will be a change in equilibrium and either a deficiency 
or a surplus of the product will occur, causing an immediate upward or down- 
ward pressure on prices. Since we can be sure there will be frequent shifts in 
the demand schedule for broilers not only along the schedule but in the 
schedule itself, the assumption cannot be made that it will remain constant. 
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Price is, therefore, inadequate as a determinant of a planned marketing scheme 
for broilers which is designed to meet the changing seasonal needs of a grow- 
ing population. To make an adequate prediction of the correct marketing 
volume in a particular month, it is necessary to determine the demand for 
broilers in that month. Since this depends on the changing tastes of the con- 
suming public as well as on a host of other factors this would be a difficult 
task. Historically, the built-in adjustment of the price mechanism in a free 
market has done the best job. When artificial planning methods using inade- 
quate or inappropriate data are used, however, more problems are frequently 
created than are solved. 


THE EGG-PRICE DIFFERENTIAL BETWEEN THE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES AND EASTERN CANADA 


J, “Le LG 


Poultry producers in the three Prairie provinces have historically received 
lower prices for their eggs than producers in eastern Canada or British Colum- 
bia. Producers in these provinces usually point to this situation as if it were 
some form of economic discrimination which needed to be corrected. However, 
rather than being a regional or provincial anomaly it is in fact a circumstance 
which has come about and is being maintained by the natural forces of supply 
and demand prevailing in a free competitive market. 

The egg market is highly competitive and the price which a buyer will 
pay depends on two major factors: 


(1) The amount of the commodity available in relation to the demand 
for 4% 


(2) The quality of the commodity. 


In discussing the first factor affecting demand, it will be assumed that 
consumer demand for eggs is similar in all parts of Canada'. The national 
average consumption has been estimated at about 24 dozen per capita during 
the past three years and it can be assumed that this figure roughly represents 
the average demand for eggs in all parts of Canada. 

What is the amount available to meet this demand? In 1961 national 
average per capita production amounted to 24.5 dozen eggs. The per capita 
output in the Maritimes and B.C. was very close to this figure and Ontario 
produced about six dozen more per person. 

The two regions which depart considerably from the naticnal average 
include Quebec which produced 11.8 dozen per capita and the Prairie prov- 
inces which produced 37.5 dozen per capita in 1961. When the per capita 
demand for eggs is compared with these figures it can be seen that the Prairie 
provinces produce more eggs than they consume. This surplus production has 
a downward effect on Prairie prices. In Quebec, the supply deficiency increases 
the demand for eggs and prices tend to be higher. 


Quality is another factor influencing prices. As can be seen from Table 2 
Prairie grading stations market the highest percentage of low-quality eggs 
(Grades B, C and Cracks) 23.8 per cent of total gradings in 1961, half again as 
large as the national average, and the lowest proportion of A Large and A 
Extra Large eggs. 

As a result of the depressing effect of the lower prices received by Prairie 


farmers for smaller-size poorer-quality eggs, the average prices for all grades 
is further depressed. This is illustrated in Table 3 which shows the wider 





1 Provincial per capita figures are not available. 
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Table 1.—Per Capita Production of Eggs in Canada, by Provinces and Regions, 
1956-60 average and 19614 


Weighted 
1956-60 1961 average 
Per capita Per capita price— 
 _——] all grades 
output consumption’ output consumption > 1961 
—dozens— —cents per 
dozen— 
British Columbia: ..2°34-"—:. 23.0 24.5 24.5 23.5 = Pa 
MADOTU...ek . 237. Hak fae nee 31.5 24.5 34.8 23.5 24.4 
Sasa teMOwean «scsi Heron 46.1 24.5 37.9 2a50 2245 
MANTCODE. 2. 0655 +e ween 53.4 24.5 41.1 23.9 24.7 
Prairie provinces.............. 42.3 24.5 37.5 23.5 24.04 
OntarioiweL es) truth. SeReae 3202 24.5 30.6 23.5 32.9 
Wuepeths. tor ee. Mee ets. 1205 24.5 11.8 20.0 3.8 
Atlantic provinces............. 24.5 24.5 23.8 2805 33.84 
CATR os est 26.0 24.5 24.5 29.9 31.3 


aIntercensal revisions of egg production will be made by the D.B.S. for these years. None of these revisions have as 
yet been published. 

bNational average; not available by province. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

eBased on Canada’s total population including Newfoundland, N.W.T. and Yukon, while output excludes these areas. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

dSimple average of provincial components. Weighted averages are obtained from the Poultry Market Review, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. 


Table 2.—Amounts and Proportions of Eggs Graded in Registered Premises in Canada, 
by Regions, 1961 


A Large and 


A Extra Large All Grade A’s B’s, C’s and Cracks 

cases per cent cases per cent cases per cent 

British: Golumbids isons avas.ok Be 420, 083 60.5 618, 208 89.0 76,373 11.0 
Alberta... .... Me HT AG Ah cce esti has 258, 293 53.3 381,435 i ke f 103,471 21.3 
Saskatchewan .ssins.oue oe seed cows 86,972 37.1 122, 365 52.2 112; 107 47.8 
Mitta! 35 Wee oe ee as toh 355, 740 54.3 543,349 82.9 111,962 ‘Te! 
Prairios Provintes?.. 655.4329 65s 701,005 51.0 1,047,149 76.2 327,540 23.8 
CONE ENG as Te ais oe dod us 2,217,505 61.4 | 3,260,823 90.3 350, 276 Oi7 
CIUCUECl CTT ae Tein oe recras cate. 419,084 58.7 656, 066 91.9 58, 053 8.1 
Atlantic. ProVviNees ov as domilan Hone 291,710 59.4 447,590 ileal 43,795 ne Oso 
Canad3. ...27e?. et 4,049 387 58.8 | 6,029,836 87.6 856,037 12.4 


Source:—Poultry Market Review—1961, Canada Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Table 3.—Margin in the Prices of Weighted A Large Eggs and Weighted Eggs all Grades, 
Canada, 1955-1962 


All grades—Weighted * Grade A Large—Weighted » 
Ont. Sask. | Difference Ont. Sask. Difference 


| | | | | 


— cents per dozen — 


BOD cn « £0 LICE Lid « GIs. 39.4 28.5 10.9 41.6 33.6 8.0 
DOO ase ge a hik am on sais sates s 39.1 29.9 9.2 42.4 35.6 6.8 
BUOPEE Foe ese NOs: PAM 32.4 24.3 8.1 35.6 31.7 3.9 
1900. gtaet?. .motrtmeagtd . 35.0 23.5 11.5 38.8 30.8 8.0 
LOBE Is). LB IMAGE. OS 30.1 21.8 8.3 34.0 29.6 4.4 
Ut USE eee | Sees Samer 31.2 20.8 10.4 34.0 26.1 tek) 
6 by cs Nea rani id aaa ia aa 32.9 22.9 10.0 36.0 26.6 9.4 
LDG2ore RATT ina tet LG. 5 29.0 21.5 8.5 32.1 26.8 5.3 





Poultry Market Review. Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
bEconomics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
°First nine months only. 
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margin between Ontario and Saskatchewan prices for all grades of eggs com- 
pared with the A Large grade alone. The large quantity of B’s, C’s and Cracks 
marketed in the Prairie Provinces and especially in Saskatchewan, influence 
the price for all grades in a downward direction and has an important effect 
on the total revenue potential of Prairie eggs. 


Two points have been made above which should be further qualified before 
we proceed. 

The first point emphasizes the tendency for Prairie producers to produce 
more eggs than can be consumed in their locality. It is pointed out later on in 
this article that Prairie poultrymen still seem to be finding this operation 
profitable. The question is, how? Part of the answer may lie in the lower 
production costs experienced on the Prairies compared with the rest of Canada. 
It goes without saying that feed grain is more accessible and it is because of 
this plentiful supply of local grain that egg producers in this region use a farm 
mixed laying ration, combining local or home-grown wheat, oats, barley and 


Table 4.—Number of Farms Reporting Hens and Pullets Six Months Old and Over, 
by Flock Size, Ontario and the Prairies, 1951 and 1961 


Ontario farms Prairie farms 
1951 1961 1951 1961 
Flock ce | | 

size® Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

| i Sen ee 66, 146 Tiley 32,037 60.0 142,216 89.0 85,446 84.9 
78-177.. 19, 643 LL al 10, 358 19.4 14, 595 9.1 10, 214 LORZ 
Ay (OE (Ee 6, 646 Phe tl 8,594 16.1 2,792 7.7 3,929 3.9 
5O8-O72) EG 8 2 8 374 0.4 1, 206 252 174 0.1 505 0.6 
973 and over....... 238 0.8 1, 236 2-8 70 0.1 509 0.6 
WOUples anak 93,047 100.0 53,431> 100.0 159, 847 100.0 100, 603> 100.0 


2An average flock of 500 hens in Ontario could be expected to lay about 8,600 dozen eggs in one year. About 60 per cent 
of this total or close to 5,200 dozen would consist of the premium grades, Grade A Large and Extra Large. In the Prairies a 
500-bird laying flock would average about 7,500 eggs of which about half or 3,750 dozen included the top two grades. Based 
on average rates of lay and grading station receipts. 

bIn 1961, Ontario produced 42.8 per cent of all eggs in Canada; the Prairies 26.7 per cent, in spite of the fact that there 
were almost twice as many farms on the Prairies reporting hens. 

Note:—Good laying strains are used in all parts of Canada but Ontario producers achieved a much higher rate of lay 

(208 eggs per hen) than the Prairies (180 eggs per hen) in 1961. 
Source: Census of Agriculture, Canada 1951 and 1961. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


rye with feed concentrates. A recent study examining the egg-feed ratio in 
Canada! indicates the importance of complete pre-mixed poultry feeds in 
Ontario and Quebec while the amount of concentrates utilized in on-the-farm 
feed preparations on the Prairies represents a substantial portion, roughly 75 
to 85 per cent, of the complete feed fed to poultry. Since feed costs represent 
anywhere from 40 to 60 per cent of the total operating costs of a polltry farm, 
it is evident that Prairie producers have some cost advantages compared with 
producers in eastern Canada. 

Another cost advantage for Prairie poultry-men can be attributed to the 
structural differences in operation in this region. A large number of these 
producers carry a small laying flock to supplement their income, their main 
interest being centred in cattle, hogs, or cash grain. These structural differ- 
ences are illustrated in Table 4 which shows the large concentration of small 
flock owners in the Prairie provinces, where 84.9 per cent of the farms report- 
ing in 1961 show flocks of less than 77 birds. With operations of this size the 


1An unpublished study by H. J. Mestern, Economics Division. 
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cost of maintaining buildings and equipment is usually lower. Labor costs are 
also lower as far as cash expenditures are concerned, since small flocks are 
easily maintained by members of the family (Table 4). 

The second point to be qualified is essentially an expansion of the above 
as it relates to the marketing of eggs. Sideline producers market their eggs 
where possible in the immediate locality, supplying local retail outlets with 
eggs. When these channels become over-supplied and eggs are plentiful, the 
excess is generally marketed through the nearest egg grading station. In Sas- 
katchewan, where this situation is most prevalent, the delay involved in mov- 
ing these surplus eggs often results in a loss of quality and revenue, because of 
lower grades at the station. In Ontario, however, it is the practice of large 
commercial producers to grade their eggs as soon as possible after they have 
been gathered. These regional differences in marketing and distribution habits 
are, therefore, an important consideration to be kept in mind when the quality 
of eggs in the Prairie provinces is compared with the quality in Ontario. 

Surplus production and low-quality eggs, being characteristic of the Prairie 
region for reasons explained above, are seen as important factors in depressing 
the price of eggs in the Prairie provinces. Why does this situation persist? Low 
prices should have reduced production to meet the local demand, a natural 
correction characteristic of the price mechanism in a free market. 

This has not happened because the Prairie provinces have been able to 
find a market for their surplus eggs elsewhere, especially in the province of 
Quebec (Montreal) where there is a good demand owing to that province’s 
position as a deficit production area. The movement of Prairie eggs to other 
parts of Canada has represented about 8.6 per cent of total gradings in this 
region over the past ten years (Table 5). In 1960 and 1961 shipments to Eastern 
Canada remained high and shipments to British Columbia, mainly from Alberta, 
have continued to represent a substantial volume, although British Columbia 
has taken fewer eggs from Alberta during the past five years than in 
the 1952-56 period. A few shipments move into the Prairies from Ontario 


Table 5.—_Movement of Eggs from the Prairie Provinces to Eastern Canada and British Columbia, 
Inspected Interprovincial Shipments, 1952-1961 4 





Total grading| Per cent of 











Destination of inspected Prairie shipments station total gradings 

receipts shipped 
" British Eastern Prairie Out of 

Columbia Canada Total Provinces Prairies 

cases cases cases cases per cent 
OD oe CEN lies POO Rib bao 48 , 287 71,687 119, 974 1,365,979 8.8 
ji Raa Ee eee Pome eo ene 84, 856 . 109,094 193,950 1,378,679 14.1 
AQSAZ.. NS BSB ASSLT. TE: 40,028 26, 323 66,351 1, 290, 768 b.1 
TORS: MSS ae ee oe eo ae, 81,128 111, 005 192,133 1,321, 229 14.6 
ALLA: na ater, inn dae an penne 62,888 95, 294 158, 182 1,428,129 tied 
LOD ae.cl he ee. eR AL cas 14,272 48,050 62,322 1,610,899 3.9 
Eee Eas oe oe 23,265 163, 553 186,818 1,696, 090 11.0 
PO5U Ss Oe. ae Ar nee ee ones 10,158 64, 382 74,540 1,698, 732 4.4 
L060 nee Lastiens . fog ards. 14, 657 87,098 101,755 1,447,620 7.0 
TOG peel iota ee he ket eon * 24, 547 80, 224 104,771 137,008 7.6 
$05ZS0I9. arid: Bh fe 2d. wer: 4h 40,409 85,671 126,080 1,461,346 8.6 
POOP Ul ee ae eens per. Sa oe 17,380 88, 661 106,041 1,565,736 6.8 





aInspected shipments represent the bulk of the total movement from the Prairies. Most. shippers find an inspection 
certificate a necessary prerequisite for the sale of their carlot. Seasonal movement is evident. In 1961 about 75 per cent of 


the total movement from the Prairies occurred during the first six months. 


Source: Poultry Market Review, 1952 to 1961. Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Table 6.—Intermarket Movement of Grade A Large Eggs, Winnipeg to Montreal, 
1951-1961 and 1961 by Quarters 


Winnipeg | Freight rates Cost, Montreal 
spot price Winnipeg to delivered spot price Estimated 
A Large® Montreal» at Montreal A Large margin 


—cents per dozen— 


19RLAe cel. opts te. elie 60.9 3.8 64.7 68.6 3.9 
LOD eee eee eae: fee 43.6 4.1 47.7 50.6 2.9 
LIAS Gf in coe abyi-y deg ak mi rhe Peak a a8 52.2 oro Shei 58.8 oa 
195 4c ae ccatione!. . dal EONS. cack 41.6 2.7 44,3 46.4 2.1 
AIC ANE ge yet eg Seep sige 46.5 Aer 49.2 52.9 Sak 
TOSOT net. Senta, Mee ce eee 45.9 2.9 48.8 DLO 3.0 
1057.0) SAL. TOR ie. Ste 40.2 320 43.0 45.7 2h 
LOO. ks cube cea aay. tape oe. 40.0 3.1 43.1 47.0 3.9 
MO5U Ven coe CURE re Hote: 38.3 3.6 41.9 43.1 1.2 
1960 BAIL). Cass. OSTA IS. RAEI 36.2 3.6 39.8 43.4 3.6 
LOGE 2. ater achat hs aban eater 37.1 3.6 40.7 45.1 4.4 
1961 
WirsG.Quarel .... <.s..4. soe 31.6 3.6 35.2 39.4 4,2 
Second: quartetiudemaaksd ai 32.5 3.6 36.1 39.6 3.5 
Third quarter. 2 is. 2: 43.4 3.6 47.0 51.4 4.4 
Fourth Quartet, <c.au- .. 29..0eee 40.8 3.6 44.4 50.0 5.6 
1956-60 average............... 40.1 3.2 43.3 46.2 2.9 


aPrices paid by wholesale buyers for graded shipments from egg grading stations. 

bMost eggs are recognized to move now by truck. Truck rates are usually pegged to the railway rates in such a way 
as to be less expensive for the shipper. However, since trucking rates are difficult to obtain for comparison, freight rates are 
nse A. Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
and B.C. when the prices are right but this movement is generally of a seas- 
onal nature and is negligible in comparison with the amount that moves out. 
In general, the Prairie producer has shipped a large part of his output 
to areas outside his own region. As long as shippers are able to purchase Prairie 
eggs, and sell them in other centres at a profit, Prairie poultrymen will have 
a market for their eggs. Perhaps they will receive less per dozen for their 
product than producers in other provinces, but the fact that they remain in 
business suggests that there is still a profit to be made. 

Table 6 shows the margin available to shippers who buy graded eggs in 
Winnipeg and ship to Montreal by rail. This table does not attempt to show 
what the actual returns to a shipper may be, as each individual makes his own 
financial arrangements with those from whom he buys and to whom he sells. 
These arrangements may place him above or below the estimated margin 
shown in Table 6. 

The movement of eggs from the Prairies to Montreal maintains the exist- 
ing price differential because of the economic factors discussed earlier in this 
article. If the Montreal price, using it again as an example, falls under pres- 
sure of heavier supplies from local or Ontario producers, it will reach a level 
where it will no longer be profitable to ship eggs from Winnipeg. As a result, 
Prairie producers lose their market, supplies accumulate and Prairie prices 
fall. If the Montreal price rises, Prairie eggs will find their way to the higher- 
priced market, reducing supplies, and Prairie prices will rise. Thus, the Prairie 
price is virtually pegged to its market by the cost of shipping the marginal egg, 
that egg which is sold at a price which equals the cost of shipping to the 
market where sold. Since Montreal is considered to be the most important 
market for Prairie eggs, variations in the market price of eggs there, directly 
influence prices in the Prairie provinces. 
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COMPARATIVE OPERATING COSTS OF ENERGY CONSUMED 
IN THE DRYING OF MASHED POTATOES 


E. S. EATON 


In the dehydration of mashed potatoes, or of any other product, heat energy 
is required to convert the water content into vapor. This energy bears a fixed 
physical relationship to the weight of the water. However, because of inef- 
ficiencies in practical operations, there is always some loss of energy, by 
comparison with the theoretical requirement, for the heating and evaporation 
of the constituent moisture of a product. One of the important costs in a com- 
mercial dehydration operation is the cost of this energy. 

The continuous discovery of new processes and products and our concern 
with the costs and savings involved in these discoveries have prodded us into 
making an analysis of the comparative costs of various types of heat energy 
used in the drying of food products. Our calculations are based on data sup- 
plied by E. A. M. Asselbergs! and collected as part of laboratory work on 
the drying of mashed potatoes, as well as on rates supplied by commercial 
energy suppliers. 

Hydroelectric Energy.—On a laboratory test run, using 24 kilowatts of quartz 
tube infrared generators, an hourly output of seven pounds of dried mashed 
potato was obtained. 

With an output of one pound of dried product from each five pounds of 
wet mashed potato, the production of each pound of dried product is associated 
with the evaporation of four pounds of water. Hence, the production of one 
pound of dry product would require the consumption of 3.4285 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy. 

A demand load of 1,750 kilowatts, operated for an assumed 400 hours a 
month, would turn out 204,170 pounds of finished product or process 1,020,850 
pounds of wet mashed potatoes, or 20.4 tons per 16-hour day. 

The rates for Ontario Hydro energy vary from city to city, depending on 
the availability of energy, the market demand for energy, and the historic 
effect of modifying agreements. Commercial users are normally charged for 
the peak demand load of their installation as a basic charge, plus a declining 
energy charge for the electrical energy consumed. On the basis of the assumed 
processing of 20 tons of mashed potato daily, the energy charges at the rates 
shown in Table 1 would be as indicated in Table 2, assuming benefit of prompt- 
payment discount of 10 per cent and no penalty. 

Drying Energy from Steam.—Assuming a 20 per cent recovery rate of finished 
product from wet mashed potatoes, each pound of finished product requires 
the evaporation of four pounds of water. It is assumed that the evaporation of 
1,000 pounds of water requires the use of 1,333 lbs. of steam under factory 
conditions. According to estimates by the Department of Public Works, the 
cost of steam averages about $2.00 per 1,000 lbs. The imputed steam cost 
involved in the evaporation of water would thus work out at 1.06 cents per 
pound of finished product. 

Gas as an Energy Source.—Four infrared generating units, of 45,000 B.T.U. 
capacity each, were used in a laboratory test run to dry mashed potatoes. The 
gas was fed through a porous surface and ignited on emergence. The burning 
gas and resultant heated surface functioned as an infrared radiating energy 
source. The four units combined to give an hourly output of nine pounds of 
finished product of dried mashed potatoes. Natural gas is given by Ottawa Gas 
as containing releasable energy at the rate of 1,030 B.T.U.’s per cubic foot. 
With the efficiency obtained in the laboratory test run, each pound of finished 





1Food Processing and Storage Section, Plant Research Institute, Research Branch, Canada 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 1.—Energy and Service Rates, Ontario Hydro, Selected Areas, 1961 





Monthly 

demand Rate+ 

charge Energy block |—— 

Area per kw demand, Ist block 2nd block All 
x hours additional 
$ hours —cents per kilowatt-hour— 

ORGS walt aire. Ses ole! 1.00 100 1.4 0m 0.33 
LOLOntO uaa 1.00 50 Pie Al 1.4 0.38 
Peter poroucns...4c.ceates ae cee 1.20 50 1.4 0.9 0.30 
Srmiiuhes Helis ouheruee cela. ace 1.00 50 1.5 Neal OP25 


«Less 10 per cent discount for prompt payment and plus 0.4 mills per kilowatt of demand as a penalty charge if demand 
is used in excess of 70 per cent of continuous in any one day. 


Table 2.—Energy Cost for Electrical Energy at Selected Ontario Areas, per Pound of Dried 
Mashed Potatoes 





Energy cost per pound 





Area of finished product 
—cents— 
MORAG: ig: aie ee dene” EGY: POURED, SON GRRESR MERE MaRE Sirk Pts UN CSA MSN a he Os 2.81 
OLIN ee ee teeta ettae SORTS we etek cam, ae are ares miciets See se TET OTe PIO RUS eee eRe a es near 3.06 
Péter boroue 26, ote Woe Talk NST AA Oe ORE ee eee 2.56 
SoM eb a LS bes ay 2 eh hk dea Bee Seeds RN oo ep cab ac agi RE oe oy Een ae ee are a 2.40 


Table 3—Comparative Energy Costs per Pound of Dried Mashed Potato 


Energy cost per pound Notes 
ee —cents— 
Hydroelectric energy ..4ta0.. cae from 2.40 to 3.06 depending on location 
Staeneey. We ae, ee ete keg 1.06 based on D.P.W. estimates of cost. 
CAaScinetra lee, 4¢% ees eer. Yea 0.89 to 1.94 depending on agreement. 
PROMONG ra gst to Ree nce er eek eee 2.88 at 19 cents per gallon. 


(110,000 B.T.U.) 


product required the consumption of 1,667 B.T.U.’s or 1.618 cubic feet of gas. 
An assumed output of 200,000 pounds of finished product per month would 
require 3,236,000 cubic feet of gas. 

For commercial users there are several applicable rates, depending on 
whether the user employs gas exclusively or whether the user also employs a 
competing fuel for plant heating. In addition, very large users can qualify for 
an individually negotiated rate. In each case, the calculation of costs according 
to the sliding-scale rates 2-G and 2-H, supplied by Ottawa Gas show a cost of 
$32.84 for the first 15,000 cubic feet of gas used per month. Where a competing 
fuel is also used, all consumption above this quantity costs $0.12 per hundred 
cubic feet. Where gas is the sole fuel used, there is an additional block of gas 
of 85,000 cubic feet at the $0.12 rate, after which the rate drops to $0.09 per 
hundred cubic feet. 

On the basis of the above rates, a user processing 200,000 pounds of finished 
product per month and using gas as his sole heating fuel would have a gas 
energy cost averaging 1.479 cents per pound of finished product. If he used a 
competing fuel for part of his heating requirement his average gas energy cost 
per pound of finished product would be 1.949 cents. 
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However, at these levels of consumption, he would be in a position to 
negotiate for an individual service contract which would, on a “Firm Service’, 
contract lie between the rates of 5.5 cents and 12.0 cents per hundred cubic 
feet of gas or an equivalent cost per pound of finished product of between 0.89 
cenis and 1.942 cents. | 

If an “Interruptible Service’ contract were negotiated at a rate between 
3.0 cents and 6.5 cents per hundred cubic feet, the energy cost per pound would 
work out between 0.485 cents and 1.052 cents. It is not likely, however, that 
this form of contract would be satisfactory for the manufacture of dried mashed 
potatoes. 

The above costs are for energy consumed in the drying operation only. In 
addition, the capitalization and other costs would need to be considered, includ- 
ing such items as: insurance, taxes, depreciation, interest on investment, 
expected repairs and maintenance. costs, labor costs, rent on land and buildings, 
and several other items which could vary according to the kind of installation. 
It may be assumed that the cost of consumable materials would be comparable 
between different types of plant. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Exports, Imports and Domestic Disappearance of Agricultural Products as a 
Percentage of Production—Canada, 1935 to 1960.—A report prepared in co-opera- 
tion with the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Berthiaume, Rachel. Ottawa, October 1962. pp. 9. 

The sixth issue of an annual report on trends in exports, imports and 
domestic disappearance of agricultural products in Canada. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1961.—Fortier, R. Ottawa, November 1962, pp. 18. 

The 30th annual summary of co-operative activities in Canada. This sum- 
mary is chiefly concerned with marketing and purchasing co-operatives, serv- 
ice co-operatives, fishermen’s co-operatives, and co-operative wholesales. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATION 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics —Vol. II, Nos. 6, 7-8, 
and 9, June, July-August, and September 1962. FAO, Rome, Italy. 

No. 6 has an article on Special Problems of Agricultural Planning, No. 7-8 
an article on International Barter Involving Agricultural Products, and No. 9 
one on The Private Sector in Soviet Agriculture and a special feature on 
Sugar: A Review of the Industry in the U.S.S.R. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe.—Prepared by the Secretariat of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. Vol. 14, No. 1. September 1962. pp. 111. 

This issue of the Economic Bulletin indicates the important role of Western 
Europe in world trade. In 1961 the largest contribution of the group of devel- 
oped market economies to a slower but continued growth of trade came from 
that area whereas North America’s increase in foreign trade was insignificant. 
The other countries with developed market economies—Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and the Republic of South Africa—had a much faster expansion in 
exports than Western Europe but their imports did not increase in 1961. The 
growth of European trade was due, even more than in 1960, to a continued 
expansion in intra-European exchanges. The EEC countries had the highest 
rate of expansion; on the average, they had a faster over-all trade growth 
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and a faster economic growth than other countries in Western Europe, and 
clearly faster than that of the United Kingdom. 

Western European exports to Canada and the United States declined by 1 
per cent in 1961, after a fall of nearly 5 per cent in 1960. Imports had risen 
by 39 per cent in 1960 but rose only 2 per cent in 1961. North America’s share 
in W.E.’s external trade thus reverted to about the 1957 level. 

The main points covered in the Bulletin center around Europe’s place in 
world trade, recent developments in the trading situation of Western Europe, 
recent developments in Western European trade, Eastern European trade, new 
tariffs in the Soviet Union and in Hungary, and trade between eastern and 
western European countries. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Resources for Tomorrow—Supplementary Volume (Seven background papers 
on agriculture, water and regional development, supplementary to volumes 
I and II prepared for discussion at the 1961 national Resources for Tomorrow 
Conference). The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1962. pp. 195 + 10 maps. Price $1.00. 

The papers include: 1) Implications of Technological Change for Agri- 
cultural Productivity, by L. H. Shebeski; 2) Disease and Pest Control, by 
A. P. Arnason; 3) Research for Agricultural Adjustment, by H. G. Dion; 
4) A Typical Drainage Basin: The Ottawa River, by G. Prévost; 5) Air 
Pollution as a Canadian Regional Problem, by M. Katz; 6) The Impact of 
Urban Growth on Agricultural Land: A Pilot Study, by J. Hind-Smith; and 
7) The Loss of Farmland wn the Growth of the Metropolitan Regions of 
Canada. 

Scientific Method: Optimizing Applied Research Decisions.—Ackoff, Russell L. 
with the collaboration of Shiv K. Gupta and J. Sayer Minas. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. New York and London, 1962. pp. xii + 464. 

This book points to a new direction in studies of decision making in that 
it is a scientific and not a philosophical study of the scientific process. “It is 
a book on planning or designing the use of science in the pursuit of objectives” 
and “‘is intended to improve the skill of the scientist in the conduct of inquiry.” 

The problems relating to the research processes are so formulated that 
recent developments in decision theory can be applied to the research process 
itself. The author discusses the meaning of “optimal solutions to problems, the 
formulation of research problems, the construction of scientific models, the 
content and form of operational definitions, procedures for obtaining symbols 
that can be used to represent concepts to be defined, the various aspects of 
statistical inference, the derivation of solutions from models, the location of 
the optimum of a decision function, the testing of the adequacy of the model and 
of the solution derived from it, and the implementation and organization of 
research’’. He ends his study with an epilogue on “The Ideals of Science and 
Society.” 

Seasonality of Milk Output.—A Preliminary Report on Summer Milk Produc- 
tion in the South West, Langley, J. A. Department of Economics (Agricultural 
Economics), University of Exeter, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. Report No. 
136. November 1962. pp. 30. 

A report dealing with seasonality patterns and some characteristics of 
summer milk producers. 

Milk Production in South West England.—A Study of 48 Herds, 1960-62. 
Roscoe, Betty J. and J. A. Langley. Department of Economics (Agricultural 
Economics), University of Exeter, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. Report No. 
135. November 1962. pp. 57. 

A report concerned with national and regional considerations in milk pro- 
duction and with the results of a 1960-62 investigation. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 





Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Prices 
Farm Products Barn modities and (oa 
Year General Prices of Services used by Indus- 
: Farmers trial 
apne ; Whole sale Serieul: nem ae Produ 
ont Prices . : tura . ota 00 p 
Total Field Animal Prodiunis Equip- tion 


Com- | mentand 
posite? |Materials> 


1935-39 = 100 1949=100 
102 Ge te ivan 130.3 144.4 158.5 LSU 58 | nash dale 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.165 hee sr area 
I ELisogocnaclor 127.3 138.6 149.4 VAlet Be gab 1 - 131.2 11959 74.6 WSO) Wogan cone 
Pec oneas ont 125.6 136.3 134.3 HOS eam nee e 129.3 118.3 75.0 COcOn Beane se cure 
EP), carn aac 124.6 140.8 137.2 Ae A etre: a8 127.9 117.6 75.8 ee El icccteees ScUne 
LOSO Sretenrs ste 112.9 119.5 105.8 130.3) |: went kee 117.0 105.6 75.3 G5: Ol Qene sn toctee 
LOS URE setecrerece 94.0 78.9 65.0 PAE L rem ern cae 100.9 92.2 67.9 OE A Reet 
OSD ice neh 86.9 65.5 60.4 CAUBIG reer a cero toe 93.3 89.3 61.7 928). wees oanae 
LOSS Noererete ssa: 87.4 69.3 69.3 GO320 | eats 89.8 88.8 58.8 EPSP DN Roc cee oo pm 
ORE csc aoe 93.4 83.5 80.5 GOED) Il Herter ot 95.5 96.8 59.6 46520 | ace atest 
LOS Deepens wir: 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
LOSGFaehcetelsere 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
LOS Temi 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
OSS oie «tee 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 Mls 7 49.6 
UBD eoabens sae 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
LOA I rteienees 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
194 rim neater 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
RE Pes inabas Gr 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1G eabeaaeoe 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
104B iin ees ens 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
iy none oeane 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 83.8 
194 Teas 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1948) sioigacelets 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1S sisi dog o.ct 198.3 228.7 1915.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950). Faistatsteces 211.2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
LOO reels, sae 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 239.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
1962). cteiealite 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
LDS celine: 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
MODS Ae. ance, 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 116.2 112.2 128.5 
1955 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
1956. aes cases 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
19573. centers 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 211.3 121.9 118.6 155.4 
LOD8 s.r, aas der 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
LY ee eyes eh 230.6 223.9 lydijanl 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
LOGO Me Trane 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 | ° °222.7 128.0 122.2 167.6 
OGL eer eters 233.3 225.5 181.0 270.0 261.2 282.2 226.7 129.2 124.0 173.1 
1962). sneer ee 240.0 235.6 185.1 286.0 263.9 290.8 235.1 130.7 126.2 186.1 
1962 

Janse oak 237.0 233.3 195.6 271.0 266.7 283 .4 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.8 
BOB gre cnn 237.1 233.6 196.4 270.8 2G5 Ato |i. eaee abet. k eierot ee eceree 129.8 125.0 182.5 
Mare <i. 237.0 231.7 196.0 267.5 2ODR7 lamahe conte. [dene cn tre 129.7 124.4 184.3 
April es) deen, 237.4 233.7 195.4 272.0 266.1 293.1 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.1 

Donor t 239.3 237.1 Wat 276.5 AGO! Nichols iste cits islel|inceissofaae sees 130.1 124.5 186.0 
IU Gascon 6 240,3 243.3 200.7 285.8 ae Bails Moves eatereteta isha viet 130.5 125.6 186.6 
July Sow aecnie 241.3 249.6 203.7 295.6 2th, Nessered cetera lacoe cert 131.0 127.0 186.3 
August ...... 242.6 238.0 171.6 304,3 262.5 295.8 236.0 131.4 128.4 189.2 
SODbs cam asiccen 241.9 231.8 165.8 297.8 25 UE Belcan totes eseralinrgyan a See 131.0 126.8 189.1 

Chibvetys nace 241.7 232.1 165.9 298.2 ADOe Oeiliveleiorde aatllicu casper 131.5 127.2 188.8 
INOViestecereete 242.2] 232.7 165.1 300.3 204555 | ORR Aer |i « alae 131.9 127.7 189.5 
DeC.ceenian ce 242.2 230.0 167.2 292.8 208 Nace ctesieng|le amie asoies 131.9 127.8 189.3 

1963 

JOM. Wiles sta 242.9 227.0 ORT 283.3 250.8 290.8 237.6 132.0 129.0 189.3 
Feber aveoun 242.7 224.1 174.3 273.8 » 249 28> |), 2 nS en (sates ot 132°1 ZORA os Save, sho auate 
Mar... cae: ‘ 242.4 222.1 175.4 268.8 ATS -liscetabagsueefelorall Souris etek eae 132.1 PARI ie ws be co 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(#) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building atonal: banka oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1963 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 


(>) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—A recent survey of capital spending intentions of all sectors of 
the Canadian economy, conducted by the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
reveals plans for outlays of $9.1 billion. This capital program, the largest on 
record, will exceed the $8.7 billion spent in 1962 by about four per cent. Expendi- 
tures for new construction are expected to increase by four per cent from $5.8 
billion in 1962 to 6.1 billion in 1963. Outlays for machinery and equipment are 
expected to increase by five per cent from $2.9 billion to 3.0 billion. 

The capital expenditure program in the 1958-63 six-year period may be 
summarized as follows: 


Sector 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 1963> 


— millions of dollars— 





Business capital 
(excluding housing): 











Forest.and mineral products................ 715 728 863 818 969 1,012 
Feuehand, poweress ...sgncrsia cok .rs eee’ hare de 1,329 1,044 992 1,090 1,010 1,230 
Trade, finance and commercial services..... 705 833 875 847 847 794 
Transportation, storage and communication.| 1,073 1025 990 829 830 885 
Shree tt Lomerene, werkt. fh. Gerad is , 048 Ie 105 1, 154 1,183 1,301 1,296 
SUDCOCaA Tr tee ee tee as 4,870 4,801 4,874 4,767 4,957 5,217 
Housing and social capital: 
PIOUS TT Tee he ee eee ee. eee. 1,782 1,752 1,456 1,467 1,587 1,571 
Institutions lL Services: .. 2 s;wees aece 2... 8 514 536 573 616 808 833 
Government departments and waterworks..| 1,198 1 oes 1,359 Looe 1,386 1,467 
SUDO, GARE rk TARR. 3,494 3,616 3,388 3,405 3,781 3,871 
Total capital expemditures.................. 8,364 8,417 8,262 8,172 8,738 9,088 
aPreliminary. 
bIntentions. 


Wholesale Prices.—The general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) was 
estimated at 242.9 for January 1963 and 242.7 for February 1963, as compared 
with 237.0 and 237.2 for January and February 1962 respectively. 

The vegetable products component of the index rose to 220.6 in January 
1963 and 222.4 in February 1963 from 209.6 and 210.2, respectively, in the cor- 
responding months of 1962. The animal products component, on the other hand, 
declined from 260.9 in January to 256.2 in February 1963; comparative figures 
for the corresponding months of 1962 were 256.4 and 256.6 respectively. 


Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices (1935-39=100) declined to 
251.0 in January 1963 from 253.3 in December 1962. Lower prices for NOSIS 
and eggs were only partly offset by higher prices for potatoes. 


Farm Cash Income.—Farm cash income, excluding supplementary payments, 
reached an all-time high level of $3,080.7 million in 1962, and exceeded by 4.3 
per cent the previous high peak of $2,954.0 million reached in 1961..The more 
important contributors to the higher farm cash income in 1962 than in 1961 were 
the increased returns from deliveries of wheat, cattle and calves, larger partici- 
pation payments on previous years’ grain crops, and increased net advances on 
farm-stored grain in western Canada. Oats, rye, vegetables, and dairy and 
poultry products recorded smaller gains. Income was lower in 1962 than in 1961 
for barley, rapeseed, tobacco, and hogs. 
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Canadian farmers also received about $70.3 million in the form of supple- 
mentary payments under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and 
of the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan. In 1961 supplementary 
payments totaled about $35.8 million; the largest part of this amount was paid 
out under the provisions of the P.F.A.A. 

Farmers’ income from farming operations and from supplementary pay- 
ments, when added together, reached a record level of $3,151.0 million in 1962 
and exceeded the 1961 total of $2,989.7 million by 5.4 per cent. 


Farm Net Income.—Total farm net income in Canada, including changes in 
farm inventories of grains and livestock is estimated at $1,552 million for 1962, 
and exceeds by nearly 50 per cent the $1,044 million recorded for 1961; the 1962 
total is the highest one since 1953 when farmers realized a total farm net income 
of $1,644.4 million. Farm cash income and supplementary payments were higher 
in 1962 than in 1961 but most of the over-all increase in total net farm income 
is attributable to the large increase in grain production in western Canada. 

Part of the increase reflects a build-up of year-end inventories of grain 
on farms. Realized farm net income, which excludes the effects of inventory 
changes, was estimated at $1,376.3 million in 1962 and $1,324.6 million in 1961. 

Farm cash income, the chief component of net farm income, reached an all- 
time peak of $3,080.7 and exceeded by 4.3 per cent the previous record of $2,954 
million established in 1961. The main contributors to the gains in farm cash 
income were the increased returns from deliveries of wheat, cattle and calves, 
larger participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, and increased net 
advances on farm-stored grain in western Canada. Less important contributors 
were oats, rye, vegetables, and dairy products. 

Supplementary payments, which consisted of payments under the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act and the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan, 
totaled $70.3 million in 1962. In 1961 payments totaled $35.8 million and con- 
sisted chiefly of payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 

Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges rose to $2,114.7 million 
in 1962 from $2,007.8 million in 1961. Much higher outlays were recorded for 
rents, and livestock feeds, and for the operation and repairs of farm machinery. 

Net income of farm operators from farming operations, by provinces, in 
thousands of dollars and with figures for 1961 in parentheses, was as follows: 
Saskatchewan, $494,017 ($137,792); Ontario, $316,727 ($332,156); Alberta, 
$308,131 ($241,129); Manitoba, $183,869 ($64,659); Quebec $159,749 ($179,073) ; 
British Columbia, $63,918 ($58,943); Nova Scotia, $10,036 ($13,041); New 
Brunswick, $9,758 ($10,781); and Prince Edward Island, $5,768 ($6,507). 


Milk.—The January 1963 milk output was estimated at 1,160 million pounds, 
an increase of 1.9 per cent from January 1962. The December 1962 output 
totaled 1,217 million pounds and the December 1961 output 1,201 million pounds. 
Production for the full year was estimated at 19,278 million for 1962 compared 
with 19,226 million for 1961. 

Production totals, by provinces, in thousand pounds and with figures 1961 
in parentheses, were as follows: Prince Edward Island, 212,948 (216,905); 
Nova Scotia 396,765 (402,172); New Brunswick, 434,413 (446,785); Quebec 
6,608,527 (6,540,039); Ontario, 6,621,194 (6,498,711); Manitoba, 1,131,264 
(1,127,292); Saskatchewan 1,281,531 (1,343,702); Alberta, 1,583,069 (1,669,320) ; 
and British Columbia, 904,885 (911,052). 


Pouliry.—The total, of all poultry on farms in Canada at December 1, 1962, 
was estimated at 53.4 million birds, which is about the same number as a year 
previously. The estimated number of hens and chickens dropped to 48.5 million 
from 49.1 million. The total number of turkeys rose from 3.8 million to 4.4 
million, the total number of geese dropped from 249,000 to 222,000 and the total 
number of ducks from 322,000 to 281,000. 
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FARM SURVEY DATA RELATIONSHIPS WITH MANAGERIAL ABILITY 
R-S. Rust 


In farming as in industry, the extent and outcome of the individual firm’s 
operations depend largely on the quantity, quality and proportion of the land, 
labor and capital which are available, the possible profit margins, the extent 
of production and sales, and the quality of the management. In making industry 
surveys, a great deal of attention is frequently focused on management since 
this resource has been often exposed as the key factor determining success or 
failure in business’. In reporting information obtained from farm surveys, there 
is rarely any similar attempt to relate success or failure to management, even 
though the probability of losses attributable to the quality of the management 
factor may be as great or greater than in industry. The lack of recorded relation- 
ships between farm survey data and managerial ability levels not only reduces 
the types of uses of collected statistical data but also prevents the development 
of extension programs especially directed toward groups of farm managers of 
varying ability. In some cases, agricultural extension publications may be di- 
rected, for example, to those farmers who have had ten or more years of school- 
ing. It is probable, however, that farm readers who have only had seven or 
eight years of schooling will pay only scant attention to such material. 

In a recent farm survey’, an attempt was made to relate the data collected 
to levels of managerial ability. Immediately after each lengthy interview the 
management was quickly evaluated in terms of a number of subjective and 
partially objective factors which were thought to have a relationship with 
managerial ability regardless of the extent of the resources that the management 
had at its disposal. These evaluations were made without reference to the large 
amount of data collected. After the survey the evaluations were converted to 
numerical terms, totaled and added to another numerical factor which rep- 
resented the average annual increase in net worth as established from farm 
appraisals®. The final numerical totals for the various farm operators were then 
placed in descending numerical order and divided into, (1) the upper and lower 
one-quarter groups (15 farm operators in each), (2) the upper and lower one- 
third groups (20 farm operators in each), and (3) the upper and lower one-half 
groups (31 and 30 farm operators in each respectively). With this grouping, it 
was then possible to compare statistically the average group response of one of 
the upper groups, to any questions, with the average group response to the same 
question by the comparable lower group. 


Age of Operators, Education Levels and Size of Families.—Two restrictions used 
in the selection of the sample, namely that the farm operators had to be war 
veterans and that they must have started their farming operations during the 
period from 1946 to 1949 inclusive, made it almost inevitable that the differences 
between the average age of each group would not be large. At the same time, 
compulsory school attendance requirements in Ontario required attendance 
until the completion of public school or the attaining of a slightly higher age 
equivalent, during the time the individuals included in the sample were going 
to school. It could thus be assumed that the average education attainment of 
the lowest group would be at least at the Grade 8 level, (Table 1). 





1Dunn and Bradstreet, The Financial Post, June 16, 1962, p. 5. This report indicates that 41.9 
per cent of business failures are due to incompetence, 36.1 per cent to lack of managerial 
experience, 21 per cent to unbalanced operations, lack of experience below the managerial level, 
disaster, fraud or neglect and one per cent to unknown causes. 

2 The survey included 61 Ontario farmers who were war veterans. Within the restrictions that 
the sample excluded farmers living in southern and northwestern Ontario, included only war 
veterans established through the Veteran’s Land Act Administration during the years 1946 to 
1949 inclusive, included only those farmers for which 1958 farm appraisal records were available 
and included only farmers who said they were making more money from farm operations than 
from other sources—the sample was randomly selected. 

3 Based on farm appraisals made at time of settlement and again in 1958. 
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Table 1.—Age of Operators, Education Levels and Family Size by Management Groups 








Average per management group 


Upper | Upper | Upper | Lower | Lower | Lower | Total 
2 3 2 2 3 z sample 


Age of.operators teh. .ce .4 LMR BIR INS 41.3* | 41.8**| 41.3**) 44.8 46.3 47.1 43.0 
School grade of operators?................- ONaabee Oto 9.4* 8.0 8.1 8.0 8.7 
Additional training of operators®............ 0.5 0.5 0.4 Ql 0.1 0.0 0.2 
School grade of operators’ wives>........... 10.7 10.6 10.9 10.0 9.6 10.0 10.4 
Additional training of operators’ wives..... OAT 0.9 0.9 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.6 
Total training of operators and their wives| 21.5**| 21.4* | 21.5* | 18.2 17.9 18.2 19.9 
Number of children per family?............ oot 4.0 3.6 3.4 3.9 4.2 3.5 


®Relatively narrow range due to sampling restrictions. 
bGrade when last in school. 


cLength of additional training or courses expressed in terms of a ten-month school year. Excludes special training taken 
while in the armed forces. 


dSample included two bachelors and two widowers, one of the latter having children. Sample average, therefore re- 
presents 58 families instead of 61. 


*Significant at the .01 level or greater. In the first case shown, the test was to discover whether there was a significant 
ditference between the 41.3 in the upper one-quarter group and the 47.1 in the lower one-quarter group. 


**Significant at the .05 level or greater. In the first case shown, the difference tested was between the 41.8 of the upper 
one-third group with the 46.3 of the lower one-third group. 


Farm Background, Experience and Land Use.—While the study indicated that 
the more highly rated managers tended to have slightly more farming experience 
than others, the differences between groups so far as farm experience was 
concerned were not significant. As may be seen in Table 2, the more highly 
rated management groups included a higher proportion of farmers not raised 
on farms: However, more of these farmers’ wives had been raised on farms 
than was the case with farmers’ wives in the lower rated groups. Although the 
average increase in farm size rose for all groups, the differences were not found 
to be significant at the .05 level. The number of acres which the upper three 
groups had in grain crops were, however, found to be significantly greater 
than the number of acres which the lower three groups had in crops. Much the 
same situation prevailed for land that was used both for hay and pasture. 

The data in Table 3 supply a statistical comparison of changes in farm size 
and in the use made of the land between the group of farmers who had no 
farming experience and the group who had had such experience before they 
began farming. 


Table 2.—Relationships of Farm Background, Farm Experience Farm Size and Use of Land 
to Managerial Ability 


Average per management group 


Upper | Upper | Upper | Lower | Lower | Lower | Total ! 
z 3 2 2 3 z sample 


Per cent of operators raised on farms....... 66.7 75.0 77.4 86.7 85.0 86.7 82.0 
Per cent of operators’ wives raised onfarms.| 73.3 80.0 15.00 |\GaDUa6 58.6 53.8 64.9 
Average number of years of farm experience.| 13.5 13.4 13.3 12.7 120 12.3 13.0 
Average number of acres when farming 


DEGAN stece!. Bsy «ered . sah. « Bais. eae, es 161 157 154 IBYé 144 150 146 
ACTEs 8S. Of Janda! 9607 myectesd mah Saree etaehy ¢ 207 212 202 166 169 2 184 
INCTCASO 10 ACTOS: wien. «chal o® cae Miehomnies 46 Lis} 48 29 25 22 39 
ACTOSdN-CTAID CLOD, 47, sib ec cw ee ee 54* 58* ieee 36 35 nine 44 
Acres.in pasturesscs 23! das carts ob ees tha 59 54 49 49 57 59 49 
Acres:hayed and, pasturedds. « oeicspinem. coe on. 40% (a Fed 62 50 46 47 56 
WASLG OF WOOCIANC, cca act tau teem scene ae 24 34 38 30 31 33 34 


*Significant at the .01 level or greater. 
**Significant at the .05 level or greater. 
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Table 3.—Comparison of Farm Size and Use Made of Land by 49 Farmers Who Had and 12 
Farmers Who Did not Have Prior Farming Experience 


Acres In- Net 

Acres | Acres In- Acres | Acres | Acres in crease | worth 

when as of | crease in pas- | hayed | waste in when 

farming} Jan. 1, in crops | tured and or net | farming 
began 1960 acres only pas- wood- | worth | began? 
tured land 

No prior experience....... 151 158 7 46 29* 50 33 Los 4.7 
With prior experience..... 144 191 46 54 54 58 35 13.9 5.0 


aNet worth in thousands of dollars. 
bNot significant due to extremely high variability and smallness of one group. 
*Significant at .01 level or greater. 


While the data in Table 2 indicated that there were a higher proportion of 
the farmers in the three upper management groups who were not raised on farms 
than in the lower three groups, the data in Table 3 indicate that the operators 
who had no prior farm experience did not expand their farm acreage as much 
as other farmers. It may be, therefore, that while managerial ability does not 
depend solely on previous farm experience, this same experience may be closely 
associated with the recognition of the need for the expansion of farm operations. 


Farm Operating Expenditures, Living Costs and Value of Farm Perquisites.— 
Farm operating expenditures ranged from $1,038 to $15,329 per farm per 
year. Strange as it may seem, the two operators who reported these figures were 
in the upper one-quarter group. The expenditures of $1,038 was lower by over 
$4,000 than for any other operator in this group. This fact may lead the reader 
to assume that this individual was overassessed, when rated as a manager. 
However, a review of other information obtained indicates that the rating was 
probably warranted. It must be pointed out, that more attention was given to 
various types of potential ability than to past achievements and the current 
situation. Living costs ranged from just over $800 to well above $3,000 per year 
per farmer. The value of perquisites ranged from $444 to almost $2,400 per 
year per farmer. The data in Table 4 supply a comparative picture of average 
farm operating expenditures, farm living costs and value of farm perquisites 
for the various management groups. 


Table 4.—Farm Operating Expenditures, Living Costs and Value of Perquisites 
per Management Group 








Average per management group 





Total 
sample 


Lower Lower 
a 


2 


Lower 
1 




















—dollars per year— 





Farm operating expenditures*} 8,112* Scan 7,098* 3,178 2,980 2ip07 5,170 


Farm. living costs? ...:.2.+..; 2,699 2,669* 2,485* 1,795 1,669 1, 541 2,146 
Total farm expenditures...... 10,811* | 11,000* 9,583* 4,973 4,649 4,048 7,315 
Value of perquisites®......... 1,739* 1,696* 1,495** 1,251 1,218 1,149 1,375 





#A large number of farmers supplied data from copies of their previous years’ income tax returns. In other cases, previous 
years’ operating expenditures were estimated by the farmers at the time of the interview on an item-to-item basis. 
bEstimated on an item-to-item basis at time of interview. Does not include fuel, electricity, fire and life insurance costs. 
eIncludes value of home-grown food at retail prices and the farmers’ estimates of the rental value of their homes in their 
present condition if they were situated in a nearby town or city. 
*Significant at the .01 level or greater. 
**Significant at the .05 level or greater. 
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The breakdown of average living cost into itemized living costs per family 
and especially into itemized living costs per person per group facilitates com- 
parison between the various management groups. The data in Table 5 show the 
major‘living costs per family per management group and also the average item 
cost per person per management group where such a breakdown is feasible for 
analysis purposes. 

Regardless of the amount and quality of land, labor and capital on a farm, 
efficient management is needed to develop and maintain a profitable economic 
unit. Even where either land, labor or capital are in short supply of where 
unforeseeable circumstances have resulted in inadequate returns, some of the 
distinguishing features of potential managerial ability are discernible by the 
efforts made to obtain reliable information which may have some potential in 
solving current or future farm problems. The activity displayed to obtain such 
information may consist for example, of discussions with successful farmers, 
the selective use of government extension services, attendance at farm meetings 
or by accepting responsibility in community affairs and thus providing a con- 
tact with other farmers and businessmen. The activity of farmers’ wives may 
also give some indication of the amount of reliable information obtained in the 


Table 5.—_Farm Home Living Costs and Value of Perquisites, per Family 
and per Person, per Management Group* 














Average per management group 
Cost items? or perquisites® ———— —-— 
Upper | Upper | Upper | Lower | Lower | Lower | Total 
4 3 | 2 | 2 | 3 sample 








—dollars per year— 


Purehased:- food per family. 015 . 24.0. «aie sas 1,060* | 1,069* 989* 764 697 637 878 
Purchased food per person.. a 185* 1 ys es 174* 155 138 124 165 
Home-grown food value per family.. wart 583 603 544 493 518 545 519 
Home-grown food value per person......... 102 99 96 100 103 106 98 
Total value of food per family.............. 17643" 4-1, 673 1 bas dt iF 1,215 1,182 1,397 
Total value of food per person.............. 287 274 270 255 241 230 263 
Glothes per faniiin J, . wWaasertkestant phase he 427* 411* 383* 244 234 219 315 
GIGENES Den Person, ctu tmeeee ees cones io rps as 54 52 49 64 
Health pertamilye.. .2YRGR ALA W Oa, NY: 229 224 217 156 163 171 187 
Healtliper person A cent. We. BRS. B oleic? 42 40 40 35 36 38 38 
Entertainment, gifts and holidays per 

family ©. AV BAR SY EL Teed 244* 223" 206* 96 ii 62 152 
Entertainment, gifts and holidays per person 45* 39* 38* 21 17 14 31 
Education per family... a 6 11 9 7 4 5 8 
Education cost-of families reporting such 

COSTS dN ee ee ete ty at ee eae 24 o2* 74 | 21 16 16 24 
Minor household equipment and 

replacement per family. ..............sage 63* 61* ave ot 31 29 46 
Major household equipment and 

réplacemont-periamily eae ecier 2162 214* LOFRAR 155 131 114 177 
Yearly expenditure on house per family..... 16. 150* 147** 99 106 74 123 
Total maintenance on house and equipment 440* 425* 399* 291 268 217 346 
Non-farm business car costs (one-third of 

TOUALY, «bee de es de eee 292 306 282 PETE 226 229 260 
Total living cost per family...53....2....+h 2,698* | 2,669* | 2,485* | 1,795 1,669 1,541 2,146 
Total living cost per person../...5...000.70.. 471* 438* 438* 364 330 300 404 
Renta lays levOid © lie sae arn ane 1, 157* 4) 1,0905* onl ate 758 700 604 856 
Value of home-grown food.................. 583 603 544 493 518 545 519 
Total Value of perquisites): ...0.0..07.02.0.. 1730" 7 le00G | TesoS Peer 17218 | 17149 | 1463875 
Value of perquisites per person.............. 303* 278* 263 254 241 224 259 


aDoes not include expenditures on fuel, electricity, fire and life insurance. May not include all expenditures of a charitable 
nature, and expenditures on alcoholic beverages or cigarettes. 

bIn most cases, costs per person were worked out in detail, e.g. cost of clothes and health costs for the previous year. 
Major household equipment costs and yearly expenditure on the home were obtained by adding all such costs since 
farming began and dividing by number of years farming. Since such expenditures appear to vary greatly with the 
variableness of income, the averages obtained in this manner may be more representative of annual costs than averages 
for a specific year. 

eIncludes value of home-grown food and rental value of home. 

*Significant at the .01 level or greater. 


**Significant at the .05 level or greater. 
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home and the amount of business ability that the wives possess. Wherever 
farmers or their wives have been elected to some responsible position in the 
community it is probable that many of these abilities are directly or indirectly 
related to farm managerial ability. Because of this, the various activities and 
views of farm operators and their wives which are associated with the acquiring 
of new knowledge or the acceptance of responsibility are now related to levels 
of managerial ability. 


Farmers’ Evaluation of Sources of Information.—Two approaches were used to 
find out how farmers valued numerous sources of information. In both cases, 
24 sources of information were listed. In the first approach, the interviewer 
named each source of information and then asked each farmer whether the 
information obtained from this source was, (1) of no use, (2) occasionally use- 
ful, (3) frequently useful or (4) always useful in helping to solve his farm 
production, marketing, or organizational problems. In the second approach, each 
farmer was given a prepared form listing the 24 sources of information and 
was requested to place these sources in order of importance to him and to mail 
in the completed form. The first approach guaranteed that evaluation would be 
made on all listed information sources but at the same time restricted each 
evaluation to one of four possible answers. The second approach allowed each 
operator time to consider and change his ranking, but resulted in some operators 
not replying and others who did not fully complete the form. Both approaches, 
therefore, had weak as well as their strong points. The second approach probably 
reflects farmer opinion most accurately. 

The twenty-four sources of information listed were as follows: (1) wife, 
(2) children, (3) neighbors or friends (4) an ordinary (average) farmer, (5) 
an outstanding successful farmer, (6) farm papers, (7) government publica- 
tions, (8) government agricultural representatives or agricultural college per- 
sonnel, (9) Veterans’ Land Act fieldmen or supervisors, (10) agricultural col- 
lege or university publications, (11) co-operative publications, (12) agricultural 
radio programs, (13) agricultural television programs, (14) market report 
publications, (15) farm records, (16) bank managers, (17) farm meetings, 
(18) fairs, field days or demonstrations, (19) company advertisements (20) 
machinery dealers and salesmen, (21) fertilizer dealers and salesmen, (22) seed 
supply dealers and salesmen, (23) feed supply dealers and salesmen, (24) live- 
stock dealers and salesmen. 

In the first approach, the evaluations given were converted to numerical 
figures using the following weighting for the four possible answers, (1) of no 
use, 0; (2) occasionally useful, 1; (3) frequently useful, 2; (4) always useful, 3. 
In most cases the evaluations were made in the presence of the operators’ wives 
and resulted in an evaluation of the first source of information as being always 
useful. Because of the later insistence by many operators that they had over 
evaluated this source in relation to other sources of information the first 
information source was deleted because of the bias involved. In the second 
approach, however, the first information source was retained and as the findings 
in Table 7 indicate the deletion in the first approach was probably justified. 

The statistical data resulting from the first approach are shown in Table 6. 
Several features are of particular interest in this table, the first dealing with the 
relatively high ranking of information source numbers 3 and 4 by the lower 
one-quarter group compared to rankings on these sources by other groups, the 
second deals with the relatively high rankings of source numbers 5 and 8 by 
the upper one-quarter group compared with rankings on these sources by the 
lower one-quarter group, and the third shows the decrease in positive answers 
or an increase in negative answers (of no use) as managerial ability group 
levels decreased. 
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In the second approach, the rankings given to each source of information 
by each farmer were numerically evaluated by giving a weighting of 24 for 
the first listed source, 23 for the second listed source and so on until the last 
listed of the 24 sources received a weighting of 1. The data presented in Table 7 
indicate the number of points attributed to each source of information for each 
management group and for the total sample. Since the number of forms returned 
decreased as management ability decreased and since the number of ratings 
completed on each form decreased as managerial ability decreased, the total 
value of group ratings are only comparable when averaged on the basis of the 
number sending in replies. Two features in Table 7 are especially noticeable, 
(1) the predominant ranking of source No. 6 by all groups, (2) the ranking of 
information source No. 1 by the upper one-quarter and one-third groups com- 
pared to the ranking on this source by the lower one-quarters and one-third 
groups. (3) The major consideration to be given the data in Table 7 is whether 
or not the sources of information thought most important by the lower one- 
quarter group are usually less reliable and useful in helping to solve manage- 
ment problems than are the sources of information thought most important by 
the upper one-quarter group. 

The data in Tables 6 and 7 reflect what farmers think about the value of 
various sources of information. The data in Table 8 reflects measureable actions 
of farmers and are related to the holding of responsible positions, to keeping up 
with new knowledge and ideas, or a combination of both. In studying 
managerial ability it is probable that the number of elected positions that have 
been held by an individual should be closely studied. These positions regardless 
of whether or not they are associated with farming do at least refiect the fact 
that the individual has been elected by this community because of leadership 
ability, thinking ability or knowledge which he possesses. In Table 8 the data 
indicate the extent of the activity carried out by management groups. Most of 
the activities are either directly associated with the use made of farm informa- 
tion sources or are activities which bring farm people together and thus provide 
a means of information distribution. 


Table 8.— Use Made of Sources of Information, by Management Groups 














Management group 





Information source or activity 
upper | upper | upper | lower | lower | lower | Total 
: t 4 3 1 i sample 











—average or per cent per group— 





Per cent of operators who have made special 








trip to see ag. rep. or ag. college personnel.| 93.3* | 85.0 77.6 60.0 50.0 boom 68.9 
No. of times ag. rep. or ag. college personnel 

consulted since farming began............ OO247 1) <a, 67 wear 5.8 4.4 4.8 14,4 
Average no. of times a year ag. rep. or ag. 

college personnel consulted............... 2.9* 2,57 1.9* 0.5 0.4 0.4 1.2 
No. of daily newspapers per operator....... 1.2 1.3 Lied 1.0 ioe 0.9 2 
INO ROReE a WADERS. dea Bans a ae. jdm eal ae Fe ads eS Sep Oo eee 2.1 2.1 2.8 
No. of womens magazines or other general 

Ber COCALO We 2 op Ad ee 2 BG) eons ee EL eco 270% 1.0 0.9 0.6 126 
Total no. papers or periodicals per family’. . elie ae es a 4.3 4.1 a0 5.4 
Farm meetings per operator................ 9.4* 8.3 6.2 208 22D Lay 4.3 
Farm meetings per housewife............... 1.9 AS iD 1.0 LW il oe 1.3 
Total farm meetings per family............ 1128 dard Oe2s bp o0-11.85) care Gnd 3.6 3.1 5.7 
School meetings per operator............... oso 1 Uaee 4.7 ioe 1.9 1.9 oe 
School meetings per housewife.............. IO fakes iB 2 a 1.6 0.4 0.5 1.4 
School meetings perfamily ...7...0...5..... oie By. lt 5.9 o.3 2.4 255 4.6 
Church business meetings per operator...... fee Nec sg geal apd be? ti 1.4 3.5 
Church business meetings per housewife... . fees t,9 6.9 5.2 2.9 3.0 6.1 
Total church business meetings per family. bP alg A BR 12-7 6.2 3.9 4.6 9.5 
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Table 8.—Use Made of Sources of Information, by Management Groups—continued 














Management group 





Information source or activity a 
upper | upper | upper | lower | lower | lower | Total 
1 st 1 1 A sample 


—average or per cent per group— 


















































Community meetings per operator.......... Dies Deas Pests 0.5 0.3 0.3 1.4 
Community meetings per housewife........ war? Ole 4.2 2.6 0.9 1.0 3.0 
Community meetings per family........... D077 8.8 6.5 3.0 a lies 4.8 
Total meetings per operator per year....... oO ena 2. eee Oe 5.6 5.1 5.4 12.4 
Total meetings per housewife. . Pee aaalan 1323""), 1055 5.2 6.1 1232 
Total meetings per family membership in 
non- -compulsory organizations. AS... FCPS 64.4074" ae Le fe Al 10.1 1057 24.7 
Number per operator. . at pert ewes: xe Sin a le he a 0.6 Ono 0.5 1.4 
Number per housewifes Joe cate te Aba lave 1.6 ne 0.6 ORS OR 0.9 
Total membership per family.............. 4,4* 4.3% Se ee 1.0 i 208 
Per cent of operators who have held exec- 
THOU EsPOCKULON Set nety niin caku a ane. Sea Taco O60. OF iy 61877) 230.0 20.0 ee 45.9 
Per cent of housewives who have held exec- 
VETS Sie me By KC A ee ER Does ca OOeO ln AB. ep Lh ea 5.9 ee aoe 
Per cent of operators and wives who have 
held executive positions.................. 63.3%] 265.07) | -54.1* |) (24.6 13.5 10.7 39.8 
Number of executive positions held by 
ECE ge a Cy on ee ee eee. See een a 140% iet* ied ica an 0.3 Oye 1.0 
Number of executive positions held by 
mouse Wires). TG4. see. Og ee. . A 0.8* 0.6 0.3 02 0.2 0.4 
Average number of executive positions per 
"hh CTR NSE Ie EE ie ON I a PPM is PAS lad 1.9 1.0 0.5 Oco 1, 
Per cent of operators who have written to 
the following information sources in last 
two vears. 
Prove Deptioal Agricultarereoy . a5. wool. 47 40 35 1? 20 20 21 
Ag. Rep. or Ag. College personnel?.......... 80* fs aa 6L** 27 30 30 44 
Canada’ Dept: of Agriculture: ....7..... os. 2 et 26 7 10 13 16 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs. . pan. Ih 440 45 39 20 20 20 30 
County or District Home Economist....... 20 15 13 0 0 0 7 
Information from all five sources........... 40 39 33 14 16 15 24 
Per cent of operators who have or have 
had extension publications on: 
} REE GRIND ial 2700 8} 5 RN) A RI neaeee eee Wone (on0r 76.7 50.0 35.0 BO 63.3 
Veterinary PIrOwleMs,.....-. 027.5 2+ toe. 46.7 45.0 51.6 33.3 35.0 3.0 42.6 
PRBECH CONTTO Li pnin geno nctnawnenead bh ee OL Os 3850 25.0 A1;9**) 13.3 10.0 6.7 27.9 
Ve CCA EPONA ec cea oo aU anise s+. ‘sock aw 80.0**| 75.077] 80.6* | 40.0 30.0 Souk 60.7 
Crop production. . es Ee ANA AN BGR POR MSOs 4 68701 Ft tad 50.0 40.0 70.5 
Marketing of farm products. . te Bove bel Seo rrr 01 0F a 725.87 10.0 10.0 6.7 18.0 
SEL PLOUIGUON + Sok. re Oc sin ea cs Sous Laool. le opaoe 1 1080 10.0 0.0 23.0 
Sov Ine DrOGUCtION cent. oe eet. 6h th OD 41, 9*4? * 23.3 35.0 26.7 32.8 
Sheep prodicsiona 1. Ol. Joes. . 0.0 eh 6.5 3.3 5.0 Ga 4.9 
OTS EY, TOU UGLION sieupea/8 a> cs dees dk sa 66.77 ,\..4000% 4 SBelt, 260% 10.0 Gag, 42.6 
PeeLL VANE emer er oe Ce ace cesT: 66.7 70.0 74,2 da. 45.0 46.7 63.9 
Farm, home information! } ow: . Seu oren GS 58.8 LY gall 34.6 2%.8 30.8 41.0 
PEO er ne peas te hE Saas I ko ol cn at 50. 6* Te ey pou 29.2 Nae ap ISS 41.3 
Wetal,deletinodamilyhealthin cococeht 8-4 47207) 48:2% | 50.4% 4. 27.0 24.1 21.2 38.9 
Total, deleting family health and farm 
home) informs tianhw- > Okt cceer es ts AZ ori 46.0) % |) “0k 26.7 24.0 20.7, 38.7 
Veterinary problems, insect and weed 
COUCTOWCO TA INGO ot ee oun sek ore cle Fe ae Dace Ieee. Omelet eid 25.0 24.4 43.7 
Per cent of publications obtained by: 
WV EMCI Ber” Wathen hc oe Re eae sts aS og cma as 15.4 Zase 20.7 10.7 5.3 0.0 15.8 
From V.L.A. but not requested (mostly 
one. pibltontion) (ieee... 2 eles . aos oa. 93.3 90.0 87.1 82.1 89.5 Shu7 84.7 
Obtained from Ag. Rep. office or at farm 
Micetings. %. SU Oey BLOM OIG, wee £6. OF 8 27202 TEP e724 Tet 39.5 3030 Bart 56.4 








aHamily in this table refer only to the operator and his wife. 
bIncluding telephone calls. 
*Significant at the .01 level or greater. 

**Significant at the .05 level or greater. 
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The data that has been presented in Tables 1, 2, and 8 all show past 
experiences or activities of the farmers in each management group. In nearly 
all cases, a statistical comparison of the group data indicate that activities which 
tend to increase the fund of reliable knowledge possessed by farm managers 
tends to increase as managerial ability increases. This, of course, is to be 
expected since the modern farmer like his counterpart in other businesses must 
attempt to keep up with new ideas and new information if he hopes to maintain 
an economic farm unit. 


ORGANIZATION CHANGES OF ONE-SECTION FARMS ON SCEPTRE HEAVY 
CLAY SOILS BETWEEN 1947 AND 1961 


J. ZEMAN 


Saskatchewan is now able to draw on a long history of research work in 
farm organization and management. The work of the Department of Farm 
Management of the University dates as far back as 1922 and that of the Regional 
Office of the Economics Division to 1935. 

We may now avail ourselves of this rich experience to depict the changes 
that have occurred in Saskatchewan farming. In this article, for example, we 
shall review some of the changes in farm organization on one-section farms 
on Sceptre heavy clay soils. A study made by the Economics Division in 1947 
covered an area of 20 municipal units, part of which consisted predominantly of 
Sceptre heavy clay soils’. Another study’, in 1955, was solely concerned with 
grain farms on the same type of soils. This study was repeated in 1961%, on a 
modified basis. We shall supplement the findings from these three studies with 
Census data, to trace developments from 1947 to 1961. 

Of 421 business records collected in 1947, on farms of all sizes in the Fox 
Valley-Eston-Kindersley area, we have selected 25 one-section farms, on 
Sceptre heavy clay soil, for a comparative analysis with 25 other records, from 
farms of the same size and soil type, collected in 1955, and 25 others in 1961. 
In each case the group of 25 farms can be considered as reasonably representative 
sample of one-section farms on Sceptre heavy clay soil. 

Settlement of Saskatchewan took place with spectacular suddenness between 
1906 and 1916. The total number of farms doubled and the total population more 
than tripled. Population reached a peak level in 1936 and then declined steadily 
until 1951. The total population then dropped to almost the figure of a quarter 
of a century earlier. Since 1951, however, there has been a slow upward climb. 

In each of the three studies used as background material for our review, 
four municipalities receive some attention. These are the R.M. of Miry Creek 
No. 229, organized January 1, 1913; R.M. of Clinworth No. 230, organized 
December 9, 1912; R.M. of Happyland No. 231, organized January 1, 1913; and 
the R.M. of Royal Canadian No. 261, organized December 9, 1912. 

Some census material has been compiled for these four municipalities and 
the whole province to portray the changes between census intervals. Develop- 
ments in these four municipalities are probably typical of developments through- 
out the southwest part of the province. The peak in population was reached 





1Riecken, T. O. and M. E. Andal. A Farm Business Study in the Fox Valley-Eston- 
Kindersley Area of Saskatchewan, 1952. 


2Some Organization Aspects of Prairie Grain Farms on Sceptre Heavy Clay Soil, the Brown 
Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955. The Economic Annalist, June 1958. 

8’ Changes in Farm Organization on Prairie Grain Farms on Sceptre Heavy Clay Soils of the 
Brown Soil Zone, 1961 Phase—Not available for general distribution. 
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about 1921 and a steady decline has taken place since then. The decline was 
rather slow till 1936, but accelerated between 1936 and 1951. Since 1951, it has 
slowed down again. The population of these four R.M.’s in 1956 was only 
slightly more than one-third of the 1921 total. 

Farm numbers reached a high point of 1,975 in 1931 and have since then 
been declining. By 1956, they had decreased. to 1,275 which is only about 65 
per cent of the 1931 total. 


Description of the Survey Area.—The survey area has a rather large acreage 
in Sceptre heavy clay, and clay soils. 


“The Sceptre Association consists of heavy textured soils developed 
on uniform clay deposits occupying the beds of former glacial lakes. Over 


Table 1.—Population Trends in Four Selected Municipalities of Southwestern Saskatchewan 




















Total population 
R.M. No. Tes Bea ae ea sh ee ae ae ies Mla ee ae eke 
1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 
DEO A Cet ee .  Retese ht ce cute es . ge 2,003 1,759 1,879 1,717 1,471 1,055 837 789 
PETA ees oth cee ENC eee ne 1,863 1,822 1,796 1,669 1,472 1,193 764 679 
SAB Us testes Ba NOR Ot re 4,185 3,587 3,383 3,200 3,002 2Uite 1,423 1,286 
2) Laer er yy on ein om sa 1,086 1,082 1,274 1,099 929 830 641 683 
SIME Lepr eke eiesraasseseaks ety igi iigte ac kis le Dao 8,250 8,332 7,762 6,874 5,151 3,665 3,437 
Total for Saskatchewan........... 757,510 |820,738 |921,785 |931,547 |895,992 |832,688 |831,728 | 880,665 





Sourcr:—Census of Canada. 


Table 2.—Changes in Number of Farms in Four Selected Municipalities of 
Southwestern Saskatchewan 

















EM caINO: ; 1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 
oO Sais ears REN Ate bs bro! Sy ae says TS ei 559 537 503 481 465 421 345 298 
OU BaP ie suck + oa AY BB oo obede cscs. 5, 474 473 455 389 395 367 304 289 
ya3 le kA am Ap Rene © ee 673 636 731 722 680 650 573 486 
BO Ls ae yc ade oe ake wee ees 248 240 287 293 279 287 233 202 
POUL RS cask os, 8) PUNE oe Te One eyes 1,954} 1,886 | 1,975, 1,885; 1,819 | 1,725 } 1,455 1,275 
Total for Saskatchewan........... 119,451 |117,781 |136,472 |142,391 |138,713 |125,612 |112,018 | 103,391 








Source:—Census of Canada. 


two million acres have been mapped in this association. The soil land- 
scape of the Sceptre Association is easily recognized. It is characterized 
by the following features: smooth topography, nearly level in most areas, 
and in others rising in long, moderately undulating slopes to broadly 
rolling uplands; a high percentage of arable land consisting of large, 
mechanized grain farms, chiefly under wheat or summerfallow; and a 
greater proportion of well developed farmsteads than is usually seen on 
the brown soils. 

The Sceptre soils have a good surface drainage except in local flat- 
depressional areas. Stones are rarely encountered and form no obstacle 
to cultivation in typical Sceptre areas. 
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The Sceptre soils are the most productive types of Brown soil zone; 
the heavy clay is nearly equal in productive value to the best soils of the 
province. High drought resistance, good native fertility, and a high per- 
centage of arable land are factors chiefly responsible for the excellent 
showing of the Sceptre soils.’’' 


Ownership and Tenure.—A significant amount of land in the southwestern 
part of Saskatchewan is owned by the Province. Most of this land is in the 
lower land classes and is submarginal for grain growing. Some of this land 
has never been cultivated. Other parcels were cultivated at one time and have 
reverted to grass as those who tried to wrest a living from the soil abandoned 
large areas. As they became abandoned, the Province assumed ownership. This 
land, known as Crown land, has been used to establish community pastures or 
leased to farmers or ranchers for pasture use. 

With specific reference to parcels of ScHvC soil in the survey samples 
between one-quarter and one-third of the parcels have been rented and between 
two-thirds and three-quarters of the parcels have been owner-operated. 

With reference to all parcels of land in the R.M. of Clinworth No. 230, the 
only change has been the practically complete disappearance of company-owned 
land. The Hudson Bay Company has disposed of its agricultural holdings in 
Saskatchewan. 


Table 3.—Trends in Ownership and Tenure 


(a) Ownership and tenure of one-section farms in three sample surveys 



































Quarters Average Average 
Survey year Number |—— age of years on 
of farms Owned Rented Total operator this farm 
11 Sys a ee eee Er 25 76 24 100 47.9 18.2 
TOSS ye eeoks Re Ee tes 2p 65 35 100 43.4 16.4 
TY Ra, Oia a ies 25 74 26 100 46.0, 4] rypi.7 
i { 











(b) Complete ownership by quarter-sections, R.M. 230 only 


1947 | 1961 











—per cent— 
Publiclyeowned® ¥. sha: 02.2 Sete. oe Re aa 2 Re SRR ee eee thes 41.0 | 41.6 
Privatelyeowned CieHe...., 5 Peed... wevdapemacieds on Witenes be 5 ibs Cele WO DD tea no feng 53 58.2 
Wo mpawyeowned’. eos. cc. pee cd de os ohh BGP Ss, acted See aus a PE i cheek tat tte 17 0.2 
Patals.,.. Gaercdws \ Mind ont, Cred. . otek whey oe the ee i tees Fo 98 100.0 100.0 











aMunicipality and Province. 
bHudson Bay, railway and mortgage companies. 


Land Use.—Soils of the Sceptre Association are described as highly drought- 
resistant, very productive, with a very high percentage of arable land. Although 
all cereal crops are well adapted to the area, a review of land use history indi- 
cates that the most important single crop has been wheat. This includes durum 
wheat but no figures are available from earlier surveys to allow a measurement 
of its relative position. In 1961, 26.4 per cent of the cultivated acreage was in 
hard wheat, and 21.1 per cent of the cultivated acreage was in durum wheat. 
Durum wheat does very well in this area but with a limited market it cannot 
be grown in unlimited quantities. The particular qualities of durum which adapt 





1 For detailed description, see Soil Survey of Southern Saskatchewan from Township 1 to 48 
inclusive, by Mitchell, J., H. C. Moss and J. S. Clayton. Soil Survey Report No. 12, College of 
Agriculture, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, June 1944. 
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it to the area are sawfly resistance and perhaps more ability to withstand 
drought conditions. Other crops such as flax and rapeseed enjoy temporary 
popularity. The seeded acreage varies with the price per bushel and the readi- 
ness with which it can be sold. Barley and oats are also grown. Oats has declined 
in acreage since 1946 as it is no longer needed as a feed grain for horses. Other 
crops are better adapted to the hot, dry growing conditions. Rye is usually 
grown on sandy loam soil but some rye was also grown on heavier land between 
1947 and 1955 when rye prices were high. 


With the explosion in livestock population there should be a shift in land 
use. It is, in fact, imperative that this take place if the permanency of the live- 
stock industry is to be assured. During the years when horses formed the main 
source of farm power, poorer uncultivated land was used for pasture and better 
cultivated land for growing oats for horses. When tractors displaced horses, 
the use of both categories of this land was diverted to growing wheat and other 
cash crops. However, as cattle numbers increase, it would appear that marginal 
land is not being diverted to pasture use and feed growing purposes. Livestock 
farmers still gamble on the weather for feed and no adequate margin is allowed 
for feed insurance. 


Table 4.—Land Use on One Section Farms in Three Sample Surveys 


















































1961 1955 1947 
Average Per cent Average Per cent Average Per cent 
acres oO acres of acres of 
per farm cropland per farm cropland per farm cropland 
Wheat.. 296.0 47.5 326.4 52.7 310.6 50.2 
PALO eM Leet csi e ers, & 282 1s py 20.1 rs 29.4 4.8 
Oats ie 2: s 4 Re 10.5 i bef 1.4 0.2 19.2 Sal 
Le Siti i sc es os 59.0 9.4 43.7 ye a0.) 5.4 
be ak crete Wei ween nil — 6.8 ile 14.2 200 
Improved pasture.......... 1.2 O22 2.1 0.3 1.3 0.2 
BUUTIMerialOW iaa.c otal gers 246.5 39.5 219.4 35.4 210.3 34.0 
‘Total eropland?.. 2) ). dvs) 4 623.9 100.0 619.9 100.0 618.1 100.0 
Unimproved farmstead..... 10.5 19.4 17.9 
Total farm area........ 634.4 639.3 636.0 





Crop Yields.—The average yield’ of wheat, in the four municipalities pre- 
viously mentioned, during the 40-year period, 1921-1960, is 13.9 bushels an acre. 
This does not equal the long-time provincial average for the same period. How- 
ever, it is significant to note that the average wheat yield for the ten-year pe- 
riod, 1951-1960, was 21.3 bushels an acre. Oats and barley yields were also higher 
for this ten-year period than for previous decades. It would appear that im- 
proved techniques of farming and development of new cereal varieties have 
been at least partly responsible for a trend to higher average yields over a 
period of time. Year-to-year fluctuations are still very pronounced. 


Two of the important changes in farming techniques that have had a marked 
effect on crop yields in this area are the adoption of tillage methods that are 
better suited to the conditions, and the use of chemicals for weed control. The 
wide-level discer, the heavy duty cultivator, and rod and blade weeders are 
implements that have permitted better preparation of summerfallow which has 
resulted in the storage of more moisture during the summerfallow year. The 
use of weed sprays has resulted in higher moisture efficiency during the crop 
year. 





1 Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 
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Table 5.—Average Yields? of Wheat, Oats, Barley and Flax in Four Representative 
Municipalities’ of Southwestern Saskatchewan 





Average 
wheat 
Period Wheat Oats Barley Flax yields, 
three 
survey 
years® 
—bushels per acre— 
1991230. oet. Fel oak as wate « cone eee 15.6 SO 1729 d 16.4 
POS T—40 ees ee chan one ae ee ae 9.2 16.8 1255 d 12.1 
TOST-HOE. EIA, SS AM Sande. Seeeien ee 9.6 1834 14.5 d 14.0 
1951-60)... Pye eicee iis -aaeek eee kh. eee 21.3 41.8 30.4 d 21.3 
TOCTEC0: erat oe see oe Ce ck ee 13.9 2ra0 18.8 d 16.0 
TOOL PAS SPOR... StS A Aan tee, ee ere 1722 14.5 6.2 10.6 


Data supplied by the Secretary of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, Regina. 
bMean average for R.M.’s 229, 230, 231 and 261. 

cA verage for 1947, 1955 and 1961 survey records. 

aInformation not available. 


Three varieties of wheat, Thatcher, Rescue, and Chinook, have dominated 
the wheat acreage in southwestern Saskatchewan since about 1946. Thatcher 
was the first variety that had an impact on the area. Rescue, developed at the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm and released in 1946 was quite commonly 
grown in southwestern Saskatchewan by 1948. This variety was largely respon- 
sible for the reduction of sawfly damage in the area. Chinook, a sawfly resistant 
wheat, with quality characteristics similar to those of Marquis, was released 
in 1952. Breeding and selection work in other cereals has also resulted in the 
production of varieties which have qualities adapted to the area. 

A summary of yield data pertaining to farms predominantly on ScHvC 
soil indicates an average yield of 16 bushels per acre for the 1921-60 forty-year 
period. This yield average has been determined from yield information obtained 
from farmers in the 1947, 1955, and 1961 surveys. . 


Livestock.—The sample of 1955 and 1961 records was drawn from farms 
with no or very few livestock. However, the absence or scarcity of livestock on 
farms of this soil type is not unusual. Livestock have been of minor importance, 
even before 1947, on farms which are of predominantly heavy clay texture. 

Unless these operators have land of poor quality available for pasture, they 
are not too interested in livestock as a supplementary enterprise. Preferable 
alternatives are to increase the size of their unit, obtain off-farm employment, 
or remain relatively unemployed during the winter. 


Table 6.—Average Numbers of Livestock on One-Section Farms in Three Sample Surveys 





Cattle Hogs 
Year Number Number 
Farms of Total Farms of Total 
with cattle cattle with sows hogs 
19472... Ree. WOES ae 17 1.4 oad ff 0.3 1.8 
LAO ee ah Can naam ae eam 11 1.0 DOs 8 0.2 1.8 


LOG Lac tants saWin's Beading es fe 2 % 1.0 2.3 6 0.2 1.9 
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Machinery and Equipment.—From the report on the 1947 survey we read, 


“Of the 417 farms enumerated 11 per cent had no tractors, 77 per 
cent had at least one-quarter share in a tractor and had fewer than four 
horses, and the remaining 12 per cent had at least a one-quarter share 
in a tractor and four or more horses. Tractors provided a large part of 
the power requirements on 95 per cent of the farms. Horses provided 
the major source of power on about five per cent of the farms and a 
significant amount on an additional 17 per cent of the farms’’. 


By 1955, all farms in the area were using tractor power. Since then there 
has been a change-over from gasoline tractors to diesel-powered units. This 
change is more evident on the larger-size farm where larger-powered tractors 
are required. Another change that has taken place is an increase in the size of 
the tractors being used. In 1947, tractors on one-section farms were nearly all 
three-plow size. By 1961, there was a significant number of five-plow tractors. 


Combines were used for harvesting on all farms in the area by 1947. 
On 25 one-section farms at that time there were 23 combines. In 1955, there 
were 24 combines and in 1961, 21 combines on 25 farms. Swathers had increased 
from eight in 1947 to 23 in 1955, and declined to 20 in 1961. This change in num- 
bers indicates a change in harvesting methods from straight combining to 
swathing and combining. In 1947, at least one truck was found on 23 of the 
farms, whereas in 1955 and 1961 there was at least one truck on each of the 
25 farms. 


Table 7.—Some Features of Machinery and Equipment Inventories on One-Section 
Farms in Three Sample Surveys 














Year of survey 
1947 | 1955 | 1961 
—tractor— 
Num berio Marlins: Willette ne eer er treet seer res 25 25 25 
Age: 6 geerres meee Siecs 2 let eh alee. Se oo ee. 8 Sty ine 10.0 8.0 8.0 
Size: 
Sage te As ert ee boo sicck Sone Wee Maatnia Us vce eielaun oa OS 24 17 11 
DS ES See Se RS? aE er eee eee enn ee ee eee nil 4 6 
OTN eh Ye Lae a Cee ee NO a tS ras ae ee ek See 1 4 8 
—Combine— 
Nami bet Of [arinie Witte ss. cechas 1s ccs APiees svok sa came ieas sos 25 24 21 
rach «Nig. SON sa, Meier) cM Ce Aaa: Saarinen Saint nS ae eer 0 Sena 11.0 8.0 8.0 
Ay OR) Gc Me oh, NORE ies oni a lobe ators cH Es celal o/s Gis, deere amp ea. obra « 14.0 12.5 14.0 
Model: 
1. 09: belwwrerserrediewerstTSEEe Pao a ca eA TIO EEE ee aT ee 18 8 3 
OT pM MS SO ie Cb Sentai ete aks U DeNe RecN hula ge Bae Cats: «i 3 2 3 
Swe 0a Pls Fe perk. pent. ele em We Bo hae aimenbi ds cry a, Bat in 2 14 15 
—Truck— 
INATTEND ETFO Ma LIS wil Liem etter nernct nts ee cre eens ee cte rer. 8s 25 25 
Agey, STTR) MOL BOOLIe . Ta RUS tw. Fae . VIE 9.0 9.0 11.0 
Size 
WU ae ee Oe eR Sk ee Sa cet sear ieee Se an a cammiat sala’ 3 4 S 
ea reeee sl 6 mr ORG TROL IRM COL Seek SUS oe REE ELS ae epee > oe Seen 2 — _ 
Pt toni ee ca pees ctr dees dae Bie foe treorernrer coast Sere - 14 17 15 
ea cinets Ok xiii 9 eR, BARE, er See Cae. Oe Sei 2 2 — 
DAS COTM ae. AO ee ARE URE, Re ee te Ne Re ate hE ere 2, 2 6 
oP COD. thie eels oe ee eas Oy ess ect ey ere. Foci — —- 1 
— Automobile— 
INMMDeCHIOLMAnIMS| wit Domne eee iy ca eiea itr baeusie cteloisieee: ei eaeieuse ies 20 21 25 
OU I Pie a alee ok Pits SUIS se PN RO re BN Fete as 10.0 4.0 5.0 
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In 1947, the one-way disc was a common tillage machine on 24 farms. Since 
then the wide-level discer has replaced the one-way disc. A slight increase in 
ownership of cultivators and a large increase in rod weeders has taken place 
between 1947 and 1961. Three machines, the drill, disc-harrow and binder, 
which were still present on about half the farms in 1947 had practically dis- 
appeared by 1961. There were no weed sprayers in 1947 but in 1961 as many 
as 20 farms reported the use of these machines. 


Table 8.—Comparison of Labor Inputs on One-Section Farms in Three Sample Surveys 




















1947 1955 1961 
Number with patd labors. .25. S373 Yet ei Le. eae 2 be, 20 14 6 
Average numberof months. t4.cadrmyas tasstiieenis 2. oe ie i 1.4 1.8 
Averare numbenon months ior the outa Sas ee cree 4.4 0.8 ORs 
Number with ahpaid Tabor i). CRS. (10. SOULE Te | 4 6 3 
Awetare NURTDEr OMOnthS4 arse. cee Ce cL ee oe 6.2 4.1 3.0 
Averave number of months forthe 25 farms... 6... csp ge nase haan 1.0 1.0 0.3 
Average number of months for operator...........0....0.0 2000000 9.8 9.6 9.8 
Lotallabo?.ouaadsy Abe... aad. at Of 2! bactifoob: hase 16:2 11.4 10.6 


| 


Labor.—The amount of hired labor decreased considerably since 1947. The 
operator at all times has provided a high proportion of the labor necessary to 
operate the farm. If the operator is only allowed seven months on those farms 
where there are no livestock then the amount of labor provided by the operator 
may be said to have remained quite constant since 1947. The decrease in the 
amount of hired labor probably stems from the increase in the size of tractors 
and the use of larger implements which has decreased the amount of time 
required to perform necessary operations. There is also some difficulty in 
securing qualified hired labor, although it does appear that on a one-section 
farm there is need for very little hired help. 


Table $.—Comparison of Debts on One-Section Farms in Three Sample Surveys 














Average Average 
Year Total Debt-free debt for debt for 
farms farms all farms farms with 
debt 
1927 Ai aa ee ee be oa Eee 25 15 $697 1,744 
LOD See eee ere oe ete ee Pee cee 25 14 608 1,440 
TOG Sie ve. deer perce ete. amin), Memes a dai OAs 14 1,817 4,130 





Farm debt.—The average debt on Kindersley farms (all sizes) in 1930' was 
$4,500, or over $8.00 an acre. It would probably be safe to assume that the debt 
picture for the area included in this review was about the same at that time. 
During the war years and immediately after, with higher prices for farm prod- 
uce, farmers were able to reduce their debts very substantially. Thus, by 1947, 
the average debt on farms was small. A comparative table indicates that it was 
possibly even smaller by 1955 and has increased significantly since then. The 
number of farms with debts has remained about the same between 1947 and 
1961. However, the ratio between assets and debts is still favorable for the farms 
as a group. Over half of the total amount owing in 1961 is for the purchase of 
land and three farmers are carrying this debt load. 





1From an unpublished farm business study carried out in the Kindersley area in 1930. 
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A NEW PERIODICAL 


The Alberta Department of Agriculture started, in December 1962, the 
publication of a new quarterly, the Alberta Farm Economist. The purpose of 
this periodical is to supply Alberta farmers with statistical and other informa- 
tion that will help them plan and readjust their operations in line with changes 
in the demand for and supply of farm products in markets available to these 
farmers. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Weights and Conversion Factors for Canadian Agricultural Products. Publication 
1155 of the Canada Department of Agriculture. September 1962. pp. 44. Avail- 
able from the Queen’s Printer. Price: 30 cents a copy; a 25 per cent discount 
for orders of 100 copies or more. 


A revised edition of a 1954 builetin. The new edition is widened in scope 
and brings the data into line with present marketing practices. 


Canada—Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and All Countries, 1960 and 1961. Ottawa. October 1962. pp. 31. 


The seventh in a series of annual reports on Canada’s agricultural trade 
with other countries. The 14 statistical tables, compiled by J. A. F. Paquette of 
the Policies and Prices Section, describe agricultural trade in various commodi- 
ties in 1960 and 1961 or supply historical summaries of that trade. 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1961. Heighton, V. A. Ottawa. November 1962. 
pp. 18. 


The last in an annual series of reports on Credit Union activities in Canada. 


Canada and the United States. Tariffs on Selected Agricultural Products. Ottawa. 
January 1963. pp. 22. 


A compilation, by J. A. F. Paquette of the Policies and Prices Section, of 
comparative data on customs tariffs on major agricultural products imported 
into Canada and the United States. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Agricultural Commodities and the European Common Market. FAO Commodity 
Policy Study No. 13. FAO, Rome, Italy, 1962. 


A study of the role of major agricultural commodities under the provisions 
of Treaty of Rome of 1957 and of proposals to bring these provisions into effect. 
Part One, Some General Aspects, is organized into two sections: a) The Common 
Agricultural Policy of The European Economic Community, and b) The Associa- 
tion of Overseas Countries and Territories. Part Two consists of Notes on Indi- 
vidual Commodities. 
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United Nations Postage Stamps. All stamps from October 1957 through 
December 1961. U.N., New York, 1962. pp. 32. Price: $U.S. 0.50. 


A booklet which brings up to date all U.N. Stamp issues. It is a supplement 
to an earlier and larger book (Sales No. 1957. I. 22, 85 cents) which deals with 
the history and postal activities of the U.N. Postal Administration and its stamp 
issuances from 1951 to 1957. As noted in the Introduction, all U.N. postage 
stamps “are reminders of mankind’s desire for peace, and of the efforts needed 
to lay not only the political but also the economic, social and humanitarian 
foundations to secure and maintain that peace.... Their purpose is to spread 
information about the United Nations and the organizations related to it as 
specialized agencies, their past achievements, their present activities and their 
aims for the future.” 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Volume II, No. 12, 
December 1962. Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome, Italy. 


This issue of the Bulletin contains an article by C. P. G. J. Smit which 
supplies an International Comparison of Food Consumption Data, and the usual 
Commodity Notes and Statistical Tables. A Special Feature, among these sta- 
tistical tables, consists of a tabulation of the number of electric motors in use 
in agriculture in 41 countries. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Irrigation and Climate—New Aids to Engineering Planning and Development of 
Water Resources.—Olivier, Henry. Edward Arnold (Publishers) Limited. London, 
England. 1961. pp. vii + 250. 


The author, when associated with the planning of irrigation and multiple- 
purpose projects for various governments, deplored the lack of ‘reliable and 
speedy methods of estimating or forecasting agricultural water needs and 
losses so as to facilitate rapid planning and implementation of schemes’’. 


He later had the opportunity to carry out special studies on this subject, 
in association with the University of London. His book gives us the results of 
his studies. 


Guide to Benefit-Cost Analysis—Sewell, W. R. D., John Davis, A. D. Scott 
and D. W. Ross. The Queen’s Printer. Ottawa. 1962. pp. x + 49. Price: 75 cents. 


A Canadian Guide for the evaluation and selection of resource development 
projects, prepared at the request of the Secretariat of the 1961 national 
Resources for Tomorrow Conference and reviewed by a specially convened 
workshop of the conference. 


This Guide draws liberally from Canadian, United States and United 
Nations experience, research findings, and theoretical considerations. However 
painstaking the authors’ attempt to integrate their own views with those of 
other experts, they recognize the limitations of benefit-cost analysis in its 
present stage of development. They remind the reader, in the Introduction, that 
“Sight must not be lost of the fact that benefit-cost analysis, as a device for 
mobilizing information, is capable of considerable improvement. Definitions 
must be sharpened up and misconceptions in certain areas must be removed. 
Nor should the reader be misled by the appearance of mathematical precision. 
We are trying to think more logically and consistently. But most of the numbers 
which we employ are little more than estimates. Despite the problems of 
application, due in part to lack of data and the need to forecast, however, 
benefit-cost analysis provides the most useful framework for the evaluation 
of projects and programs of resource development.” 
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Concepts, principles and methods are neatly reviewed and the reader’s 
interest and understanding gradually built up in eight chapters that move the 
discussion from the strictly theoretical to the finely-woven practical aspects of 
benefit-cost analysis, thus making it particularly useful to those who have to 
make decisions bearing on resource development. 


Basic Mathematics for Administration—Parker Fowler, Jr., F. and E. W. 
Sandberg. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York and London. 1962. pp. xvii + 339. 


A book that provides tools to cope with the complex problems emerging 
in the developing science of administration. The study of mathematics is 
revealed as a language eminently useful in ‘‘communicating” with and about 
administration problems. 


A useful addition to the literature on decision theory and processes, it 
emphasizes the reasoning behind mathematical principles and the practical 
application of these principles. Originally prepared for university students, it 
will also render great service to older social and administration scientists who 
wish to understand and use mathematical concepts in their research work. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark and the British Farmer.—Bradley, J. and 
J. E. Harrison, Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University 
of Exeter, Devon, England. Report No. 131. March 1962. pp. 44. Price: 3/6. 


A review of the principles of co-operation serves as an introduction to the 
description of Danish farming, co-operatives, educational facilities, and farmers’ 
organizations. 


An Economic Study of Pig Production in South West England.—Burnside, 
Estelle and R. C. Rickard, Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), 
University of Exeter, Devon, England. Report No. 129. March 1962. pp. 49. 
Price: 3/6. 


The second in a current series of reports on the economics of pig production 
in the counties of Cornwall, Devon and Dorset. Part I describes relevant govern- 
ment policies, and marketing conditions during the October 1960-September 
1961 period. Part II deals with data on costs and returns and discusses some 
of the factors influencing price levels. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark and the British Farmer. Bradley, J. and 
J. E. Harrison. Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University 
of Exeter, 1, Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. Report No. 131, 
March 1962. pp. 44. Price 3/6. 


A study undertaken as part of the Devon Nuffield Farm Project. A small 
group of farmers and project officers visited Denmark to bring their views up to 
date on Danish agricultural co-operation. Their visit to that country was the 
outcome of the increasingly important role which attention to co-operative 
activities plays in the advisory farm programs in the Devon area. 


Productive Capacity of Canadian Fisheries.—Circular No. 64, Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C. A background 
paper, in the Fisheries series, Resources for Tomorrow Conference. June 1962. 
pp. II + 79. 


A widened version of W. E. Ricker’s background paper on “Productive 
Capacity of Canadian Fisheries—An Outline”, published in Volume 2 of the 
background papers prepared for discussion at the Montreal conference, October 
23-28, 1961. For the benefit of conference participants, and others, statistical 
and other information has been extended and brought up to date. 
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Commercial Anemone Production in South West England, 1959-62. Cole, Helen 
M. and Jane N. Adkins, Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), 
University of Exeter, 1, Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. 
Report-No, 132, June’1962. pp. 31.'’Pricey 376. 

A study of returns, inputs and margins in the commercial production of 
anemone crops. 

The Political Significance of the British Agricultural Vote. Beynon, V. H. and 
J. E. Harrison. Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics) University 
of Exeter, 1, Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. Report No. 134, 
DULG 2D Dee DOs LCR 1D /. 

An examination of the political strength of the agricultural industry in the 
United Kingdom. 

Financing the Farm Business. Rickard, R. C., H. W. B. Luxton and S. T. Morris. 
Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University of Exeter, 
Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, England. November 1962. pp. IX+-149. 
Price: 12/6. . 

A quotation from the Introduction to this valuable contribution to research 
work in farm finance will point to the tone of the analysis and of the discussion 
of a major problem in modern agriculture. On pages 1 and 2, the authors say 
that: ‘‘An important factor contributing to increased capital requirements 

has been the drive for social progress in agriculture: a desire on the part 
of farmers to achieve standards of living which roughly compare with 
the rising trend of incomes outside agriculture. The main burden of 
sustaining the increased income requirement has fallen on the expansion 
of the capital employed on the farm. In its turn, a large farm capital 
necessitates an ability to accumulate and manage it effectively under 
the difficult circumstances presented in farming. This further entails 
incomes which compare favourably with alternative opportunities for 
the managerial qualifications demanded. The large investment require- 
ments, with their elements of greater capital risk, have in themselves 
required the setting up of larger reserves in the form of liquid funds 
to safeguard against risk and uncertainty. Incidentally, the need for 
these additional resources suggests that estimates frequently made of the 
capital requirements for farming operations err far too much on the 
conservative side, and that any farmer using such estimates could well 
find himself in serious difficulties should conditions turn out to be less 
favourable than was originally thought.” 

They have organized their report under the following chapter headings: 
Capital in Theory and Practice; Definitions and Procedure; The Sample; Sources 
and Disposal of Farming Funds—A Ten Year Study of 72 Farms; Liabilities, 
Assets and Proprietors’ Net Worth, 1950 and 1959; and Investment and Borrow- 
ing in relation to Farm Income. 

Nova Scotia General Livestock Farm Business Analysis, 1960-1961. A study of 
26 General Livestock Farms. Grant, Walter V. and John M. Gates. Farm Manage- 
ment Division, Extension Services Branch, Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
keting. Truro, Nova Scotia. December 1962. pp. 18. 

A business analysis that stresses the relative effectiveness of various prac- 
tices and management factors and their influence on farm income. 

Working and Living Conditions in Canada. Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour in consultation with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration. Ottawa. 1962. pp. 77. Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
Price: 25 cents. 

This eleventh edition of an annual booklet supplies concise and current 
information on working and living conditions in Canada. It deals specifically 
with population, employment, earnings, working conditions, education and 
training facilities, living conditions, and social welfare services. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 





Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Prices 
Farm Products Narn modities and Bn 
Year General Prices of eh leat by res 
nee noise ba eericu Toth nana Prades 
ont rices ‘ : tura : ota ‘00 ; 
Total Field Animal Equip- tion 
Products Com- | mentand 
posite® |Materials> 
1935-39 =100 1949=100 
1926 Novenee eek 130.3 144.4 158.5 T30R2 Toten ces 130.6 119.9 75.9 66 Gel ae 
LOZ Teen or 127.3 138.6 149.4 12758 Women see 13132 119.9 74.6 6573) iene cee 
1028 eee. 125.6 136.3 134.3 TSS SoF sees sae 129.3 118.3 75.0 65:6. | ake cee eee 
19207 veers e 124.6 140.8 eves a SINE fete onlepsitac 127.9 Miiests 75.8 O71 Pee eee 
1920 cee 112.9 119.5 105.8 [33732 oh date 117.0 105.6 10.0 GO eters 
193 Vee 94.0 78.9 65.0 Oo lair ctrecrice 100.9 92.2 67.9 OUSa a atre eeeite 
NOS 2 eee. 86.9 65.5 60.4 70 sD ic lie Sere cee 93.3 89.3 (MSY AD 89 @ ac tiact 
1033 87.4 69.3 69.3 6952 (aes 89.8 88.8 58.8 CVE ted (bate deseo. 
URE Se cee eee 93.4 83.5 80.5 SG. Dilidadaeies or 95.5 96.8 59.6 46:2 bl rece oer oc 
i RT ees ote 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
1936%0. 5 oeawes 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
19STRr cae 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 baa 
1933.02... ae 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 5127 49.6 
1939.3, 2. 5. Seen 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1O40 he eee ce 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
1941 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1042 oacee 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 TBR, 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943 eccee cee 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1944. 5 Ree 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 10128 
1948 Seta Ta2o 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1946. ahi 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 os 70.0 83.8 
1047 eee 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1948.72 cceeae 193.4 2821 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 ioe 97.0 97.5 96.4 
19490 ares 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TOGO se: cere 2ile2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
LOB D bate saeees 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 Tee 117.0 116.6 
LS VAR adic 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
TOSS epee eer 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
1954 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Doles 20880 116.2 112.2 128.5 
TLE ort cere 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 1I2er 142.3 
1956-55. arise 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
iNOS (Exec 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 211.3 121.9 118.6 155.4 
TOSS cccet niet 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
NOOO orien es eve 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121et 165.4 
1OC0r es eace vere 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 SPP 128.0 12282 167.6 
OGL reer wen ce 233.3 230.9 191.7 270.0 261.2 282.2 22600 129.2 124.0 173.1 
1962 028 eee 240.0 235.6 185.1 286.0 263.9 290.8 235.1 130.7 126.2 186.3 
1962 
Jansacncocmee 237.0 233.0 195.6 271.0 266.7 283 .4 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.8 
Bebeiee. ares 237.1 233.6 196.4 270.8 OATS RGA SEE mois hig 6 A ara 129.8 125.0 182.5 
Mar. soso 237.0 23 1a 196.0 267.5 ZOBRI Ale cacccsiie ell oenie nero 129.7 124.4 184.3 
IA DIL ee eae cays 237.4 235en 195.4 272.0 266.1 293.1 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.1 
Misivs ernie ere 239.3 anal 197.7 276.5 QBT Or licc ealenets ceil memere ce 130.1 124.5 186.0 
June eee wee 240.3 243.3 200.7 285.8 27288 s UA cold. ale cipenie omits 130.5 125.6 186.6 
duly ene. 241.3 249.6 203.7 295.6 PHA Rd biel Wie aa aint his pCO 131.0 127.0 186.3 
August ...... 242.6 238.0 171.6 304.3 262.5 295.8 236.0 131.4 128.4 189.2 
pts tc ecnen 241.9 231.8 165.8 297.8 DOUTAA| scoala iors soll tetera ae 131.0 126.8 189.1 
OGtecae acne 241.7 2o20L 165.9 298.2 2DDLO le Manors tel eees coeee 13175 12722 188.8 
INOViledieo cee 242.2 232 a1 165.1 300.3 OAS GAT Raper cinee tonl tose rite da oe 131.9 127.7 189.5 
DGC recor 242.2 230.0 167.2 292.8 QDS) dy} Soertacrrasel. ace, ark: 131.9 127.8 189.3 
1963 
Janene 242.9 227.0 170.7 283.3 250.8 290.8 237.6 132.0 129.0 189.3 
MGD yee 242.7 224.1 174.3 273.8 2498) |e cccaptays oF et aremeraci 132.1 129.4 190.7 
Mari Sc 242.4 222.1 175.4 268.8 24763 ol BES OSS ee, Fos 132.1 28590 cette oc. 
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Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(®) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 
1963 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 

(6) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s gross national product recorded a gain 
of eight per cent over 1961 and totaled $40,401 million in 1962. This expansion 
represented the largest year-to-year gain since 1956 when the economy was 
stimulated by an exceptionally high level of capital expenditure. Price increases 
were moderate in 1962 and accounted for less than two per cent of the increase 
in the G.N.P., leaving a gain in volume of a little more than six per cent. 

All the main components of gross national expenditure contributed to 
the over-all increase. Consumer spending rose by more than five per cent and 
was a major expansionary influence, particularly in the first and last quarters 
of the year; purchases of durables, notably passenger cars, were especially 
heavy in the fourth quarter. The increase in consumer spending was accom- 
panied by a large increase in personal income and personal saving. Investment 
in fixed capital resumed its upward trend; the bulk of the increased outlays 
was for machinery and equipment. The accumulation of business inventories 
made only a small contribution to expanding economic activity. The near- 
record crop of 1962, a contrast with the poor crop of 1961, led to a considerable 
accumulation of farm inventories instead of the liquidation which had occurred 
in the previous year. Largely as a result of the higher level of demand in the 
United States, exports of goods and services rose nearly eight per cent while 
imports also rose, but to a slighter extent. These increases reflect, in part, the 
lower exchange value of the Canadian dollar. Government expenditures rose 
considerably, especially at the provincial and municipal levels. 

The salient income developments were a seven per cent rise in labor 
income, an 11 per cent increase in corporate profits, and a sharp expansion 
in accrued farm income. 


Consumer Prices.—The consumer price index (1949=100) rose from 130.3 
at the beginning of April 1962 and 132.1 at the beginning of March 1963 to 
132.3 at the beginning of April 1963. The food component of the index remained 
at 128.9. Most meat prices, particularly pork prices, were lower than in March 
and other price declines were limited to a few items, including powdered skim 
milk, bananas, grapefruit, cabbage, tomatoes, and celery. These price declines 
were offset by higher prices for oranges, orange juice, apples, shortening, 
cereal and bakery items other than bread, sugar, jam, soft drinks and chocolate 
bars. 


Wholesale Prices of Farm Products——The general wholesale price index 
(1935-39—100) of vegetable products rose from 237.0 in March and 237.4 in 
April 1962 to 242.4 in March and 242.8 in April 1963. The index for animal 
products rose from 210.2 in March and in April 1962 to 222.8 in March and 
224.7 in April 1963. 


Farm Prices.—Continuing the downward trend in evidence since July 1962, 
Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products (1935-39=100) declined 
to 247.3 in March from 249.8 in February. Lower prices for livestock were 
partly offset by higher prices for potatoes, poultry and eggs. 


Commodities and Services Used by Farmers.—Canada’s composite price index 
of commodities and services used by farmers (1935-39100) dropped to 267.8 
in January 1963 from 269.9 in August 1962, as a result of the seasonal decline 
in farm wages. The current index is 2.8 per cent above the January 1962 index 
of 260.6. Exclusive of the living component, the index dropped 1.7 per cent to 
290.8 in January from 295.8 in August but rose 2.6 per cent from 283.4 in 
January 1962. 


The farm wage rate index dropped to 567.0 in January from 602.9 in 
August, the index of equipment and materials used by farmers rose to 237.6 
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from 236.0 and the property tax and interest rate index remained at 228.0. 
The farm family component rose to 233.2 in January from 231.0 in August, 
mainly because of increases in the food and health maintenance components 
of 2.7 per cent and 2.6 per cent respectively. 


Production and Consumption of Meats and Eggs.—The number of animals 
slaughtered in Canada in 1962 was estimated as follows (revised estimates for 
1961 in parentheses): cattle, 2,503,600 head (2,510,900); calves, 990,100 
(1,048,800) ; sheep and lambs, 764,600 (816,700); and pigs, 7,648,200 (7,522,100). 
Total dressed weight of meat production, in thousands, was as follows: beef, 
1,306,878 pounds (1,302,641); veal, 121,486 (123,754); mutton and lamb, 
32,648 (35,116); pork, 878,211 (966,595); offal, 95,501 (95,390); and canned 
meat, 88,643 (84,928). Production of lard totaled 123,515,000 pounds in 1962 
and 130,191,000 pounds in 1961. 


Per capita consumption of red meats was estimated at 138.5 pounds in 
1962 and 138.8 pounds in 1961. Per capita consumption of various kinds of 
meat in 1962 (with comparative figures for 1961 in parentheses) was as 
follows: beef, 69.9 pounds (69.7); veal, 6.5 (6.8); mutton and lamb, 3.8 (3.6); 
pork, 49.9 (49.9); offal or fancy meats, 4.2 (4.5); and canned meats (carcass 
equivalent basis), 4.2 (4.3). Domestic disappearance of lard was 8.0 pounds 
per capita in 1962 and 8.4 pounds in 1961. 

Poultry meat production decreased to 565,978,000 pounds in 1962 from 
567,203,000 pounds in 1961 (eviscerated weight). Production of fowl and 
chicken meat, which represent the larger part of the total output, declined 
to 411,513,000 pounds from 415,387,000 pounds. The output of turkey meat rose 
to 147,155,000 pounds from 143,831,000 pounds and that of duck meat to 
4,379,000 pounds from 4,041,000 pounds; the output of goose meat declined to 
2,931,000 pounds from 2,944,000 pounds. 

Per capita consumption of poultry meat in 1962 (with figures for 1961 in 
parentheses) was as follows: fowl and chicken, 22.9 pounds (23.0); turkey, 
7.7 pounds (7.6); goose 0.1 pound (0.2); and ducks, 0.3 pound (0.3). 


Dairy Products.—Milk production in March 1963 was estimated at 1,302 
million pounds—0.8 per cent less than in March 1962—and the output in the 
January-March period at 3,503 million pounds—0.5 per cent higher than in 
the first quarter of 1962. Revised data place the milk output at 1,047 million 
pounds in February 1963 and 1,036.2 million pounds in February 1962, and 
at 2,201 million pounds in January-February 1963 compared with 2,174.7 mil- 
lion pounds in the first two months of 1962. 

More creamery butter, cheddar cheese and ice cream mix but less skim 
milk powder were produced in April and in the January-April period of 1963 
than in the corresponding month and period of 1963. The output of evaporated 
whole milk was lower in April but higher in the January-April period. 

The output of these commodities in April, in thousands and with figures 
for 1962 in parentheses was as follows: creamery butter, 26,741 pounds 
(25,216); cheddar cheese, 8,758 pounds (7,758); ice cream mix, 1,871 gallons 
(1,729) ; evaporated whole milk, 25,257 pounds (25,602); and skim milk powder, 
14,407 pounds (14,782). The January-April totals were as follows: creamery 
butter, 72,533 pounds (70,443); cheddar cheese, 21,788 (20,842); ice cream 
mix, 5,752 gallons (5,454); evaporated whole milk, 77,639 pounds (71,952); 
and skim milk powder, 14,407 pounds (14,782). 

The production of process cheese from cheddar and other hard or cream 
cheese base totaled 4.9 million pounds in April, compared with 6.3 million 
pounds in March 1963 and 4.6 million pounds in April 1962. The output of 
process cheese in the January-April period totaled 22.8 million pounds, com- 
pared with 20.9 million pounds in the corresponding period of 1962. 
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RURAL TAXATION IN MADAWASKA COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 
G. C. RETSON 


In recent years increased attention has been focused on municipal taxation 
as a special problem in rural areas. While there is general complaint over high 
taxes, the situation varies considerably from one municipality to the next 
depending on the demand for municipal services and the extent of the tax base. 
Farmers taking part in a study conducted recently in Madawaska County, New 
Brunswick, listed taxation as one of the major problems in their area. In view 
of this, some analysis was made of tax data and their comments on various 
aspects. of municipal taxation. 


Municipal taxes have increased rapidly and in 1960 represented 10.4 
per cent of cash expenses on the 116 farms included in the study. The extent 
‘of the tax increase is indicated by data provided by a farmer in the St. Andre 
Parish. During the 1951-60 ten-year period the tax rate on his property 
increased from $1.75 to $6.05 per $100 of-assessment. Taxes on this farm, the 
real estate of which was valued at $6,900, amounted to $480 in 1960. GH the 
basis of the current assessment this represented an increase _of $342 in the 
annual tax bill. 

Complaints over increased taxation were emphasized by farmers in border 
areas who noted that taxes paid on farms in the county were from two to three 
times those on comparable farms in the adjoining counties of Restigouche and 
‘Victoria. This comparison is further strengthened by the fact that these counties 
‘and particularly the county of Victoria contains some of the best soil types and 
some of the most valuable farm land to be found in the province. 


While the farmer is concerned over increased costs of taxation, his major 
complaint is the inequities which have developed in the taxation system. One 
of the main points raised in this connection is that municipal taxes do not bear 
a fair relationship to farm income. The current system of assessment of real and 
personal property which provide the main base for municipal taxation was 
established about 100 years ago. At that time property was probably a good 
index of income and tax-paying ability. As this is less true today, the municipal 
tax load tends to bear most heavily on those types of business, such as farming, 
where a considerable amount of real and personal property is required. 

The fact that property may not be a good index of income or tax-paying 
ability is indicated by data from the study. For purposes of analysis the 116 
farms were classified as small-scale, part-time, or commercial, depending on 
the scale of operations!. Data in Table 1 indicate that the higher capital invest- 
ment on commercial farms was associated with higher taxes but incomes on 
these farms were lower than on small-scale and part-time farms. The average 
tax bill may not appear particularly high but it should be noted that 44 of the 
116 farms were small-scale or part-time farms and the average sizes of farm 
and income were relatively low. 

Increased levels of taxation reflect increased demands for municipal services 
(mainly for education) and the higher costs of administering these services. 
Efforts to secure higher tax revenues, in many cases from stationary or declining 
tax bases, have involved a good deal of tinkering with the tax base as well as 
with the rates applied to it. The trend toward assessment at 100 per cent of 
property valuation, the inclusion of additional items in the category of personal 
property and the fact that a total of 27 separate rates were applied in computing 
taxes on the 116 farms are examples of this. Unfortunately, application of tax 





1For a detailed definition of small-scale, part-time and commercial farms see Census of 
Canada, 1951. 
66132-2—2 
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procedures is by no means uniform and as a result there is considerable inequity 
in the farm tax load. This poses a rather serious problem for farmers in adversely 
affected areas who have difficulty in passing on tax costs in the price of their 
products and must compete with other areas where the tax load is less onerous. 


As illustrated by the data in Table 2, 79.1 per cent of the average tax bill 
on the 116 farms was borne by land and buildings while livestock and equipment 
contributed 15.7 per cent of the total. Assessment on personal property which 
in New Brunswick includes such items as the farm car, truck and tractor, as 
well as livestock, is in marked contrast to procedure in many other provinces 
where assessment is levied almost entirely on real estate. While the use of the 
poll tax is more widespread it may be noted that in 1959 New Brunswick 
accounted for 47 per cent of municipal tax revenue derived from this source in 
Canada. 

The variation in taxes, as shown in Tables 1 and 2, is due to the fact that the 
data are for two separate tax years. Data in Table 2 include assessments and 
taxes for the 1961 tax year as provided by the municipal office. Data in Table 1 
relate to taxes paid in the 1960-61 farm business year when the tax rate was 
slightly higher. 

Data in Table 3 provide a detailed breakdown of farm and assessed values 
of various types of farm capital on farms. The variation in values indicates some 
of the problems involved in developing an equitable system of assessments. 


Variation between farm and assessed values of crop land was less than 
for most types of farm capital. Since assessments are levied on livestock but 
not on crops it was suggested that the current procedure favors the cash crop 
operator at the expense of the livestock producer. The variation in assessment 
of woodland and crop and pasture land is probably not too significant as 
woodland tends to be assessed in terms of long-term yields rather than on the 
basis of current stands of timber which on farms in the study were quite good. 
In discussing assessments on woodland one farmer noted that returns from 
woods operations on abandoned farms frequently justified investment in such 
property. To maximize returns, however, one had to knock down any buildings 
to be found on the property. 


One complaint frequently raised by farmers, included in the study, was 
that assessments on farm barns were too high. This, it was stated, resulted from 
their appraisal on the basis of cubic contents rather than in terms of land 
improvement. Since the main purpose of many farms in Madawaska County is 
as a place to live there would seem to be some justification in shifting a part of 
the tax load from other farm buildings to the farm dwelling. An added justifica- 
tion for this is the fact that on many of the farms in the county improvements 
to farm buildings in recent years have been confined mainly to the farm home 
and to avoid tax increases many of these have been made on the interior rather 
than the exterior of the house. 


Data in Table 3 indicate a considerable variation in farm and assessed 
values of different classes of livestock. The tax situation appears to be most 
favorable to swine with the assessment based only on sows and representing 
a lower percentage of farm value than for other classes of livestock. In contrast, 
poultry appears to be at a disadvantage with the assessed value at a par with 
farm value. Since poultry require rather expensive buildings the relatively high 
assessment on farm buildings places a further tax load on this enterprise. This 
may have some bearing on the limited development of the poultry industry in 
New Brunswick in recent years. 

The serious nature of the tax situation is emphasized by the report of the 
Royal Commission appointed in 1953 to investigate financing of schools in New 
Brunswick. In its report the Commission states: “The tax paying ability of 
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Table 1—Average Farm Capital, Farm Taxes and Family Net Cash Income by Various Economie 
Classes of Farms, 116 Farms in Madawaska County, New Brunswick, 1961 





22 22 27 All 
Small-scale | Part-time |Commercial 116 
farms farms farms farms 





—dollars per farm— 


rornliarin capitals... 1¥). Story Ries. fe). Cheulelics. . 6,709 7, 688 13, 782 11, 285 
DE TICING ABAXOSE Soi. s Bit Mieke ook oid ed ee eee cae 162 207 294 253 
MaAmily Nee Cast NCOMeG.. alt. 7. oleae as as tdi on re 2,729 2,915 1,538 2,026. 


Table 2—Assessments, Taxes and Per Cent of Taxes Levied on Various Types of Farm Property 
116 Farms in Madawaska County, New Brunswick, 1961 


Tax rate Per cent. 
Assessed | per $100 of Tax of total 
value assessment tax 


a |e, 


ANCL Perec SRE, Cae Ce. ce eee «pee oa bay Fonee oboe. 1,624 5.06 82 35.1 
mwildiigs tS aa CE. 2... tO . 2,035 5.06 103 44.0 
bivestochker cates: cyrt Sysco resorts benress cert hn act 323 5.06 16 6.8 
LEYS OUTER EAG EN OCS ORNs CRU Re Me RE RCP 402 5.06 21 8.9 
IPOIRtALE eet ee Ree pn eT UELEL, SL, FEES. SSS Ba 12 Tey 

OG nk aia te a a ak 4,384 5.06 234 100.0 


Table 3—Farm and Assessed Values of Various Types of Farm Capital 116 Farms in Madawaska 
County, New Brunswick, 1961 


Assessed 
Farm Assessed [value as per 
value value cent of 


farm value 


—dollars— 
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Buildings per farm | 
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‘New Brunswick is one of the lowest of all the Canadian Provinces and its taxing 
effort the highest!’’. In so far as the farm tax situation is concerned it may be 
noted that the ratio of municipal taxes to farm income in New Brunswick has 
in recent years been the highest in Canada. In 1961 farm taxes represented an 
amount equal to 34 per cent of the net income from farming operations before 
taxes?. , 


Special problem areas in education, as seen by the Commission, are those 
“having a disproportionate number of children in relation to their tax paying 
ability’. School facilities in Madawaska County are rated quite favorably 
with the expenditures on education in 1953 of $103.99 per pupil, only slightly 
below the average of $112.02 per pupil for all the rural areas in the province. 
Owing to the large size of family (7.1 children per family) and the relatively 
low family incomes, as indicated by data from the study, the task of maintain- 
ing current standards of education in the county is a heavy burden on rural 
people. .. 

To provide more adequate facilities in low ICOMe areas, the commission 
recommended a minimum program calculated on a “per pupil cost”. basis. 
Contribution by the municipalities to the minimum program would be deter- 
mined: by “the application throughout the province of a uniform rate of taxa- 
tion to the equalized assessment’. The current system of provincial grants, 
“‘which favor those: who have and discriminate against those who have not’, 
would be replaced by basic government grants to each municipality calculated 
as the difference between the total cost of the minimum program in the 
municipality less the amount raised by the application of the uniform rate. 
Supplementary provincial grants beyond the minimum program would be paid 
Thott ie general relief of property taxation and encouragement of advanced 
work. In view of the low tax- -paying ‘ability of the province it was the opinion 
‘of the commission, “that the best basis of provincial support for the schools 
of New Brunswick will not be obtained until the Government of Canada 
participates in it’. 

While the Commission intimated that relief from property taxation would 
-have to come largely from outside sources, the report includes a number of 
recommendations aimed at increased efficiency in the administration of school 
programs. The question arises as to further steps which might be taken at 
the municipal level to reduce tax costs. 


One of the points frequently raised in public hearings held by the Com- 
mission was that Crown lands which are very extensive in New Brunswick, 
pay no tax revenue to the municipality in which they are located. One sug- 
gestion frequently made is that such municipalities receive a share of revenues 
derived from Crown land in lieu of taxes. A similar provision is included 
in agreements negotiated under the Federal Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act which stipulate that lands taken over by the provinces 
under this program shall pay municipal taxes on the basis of tax assessments 
for agricultural land which would have been in force had the land not been 
acquired by the province. 


Another possibility is a county land use program which might improve 
the tax base through more efficient use of resources and reduce municipal 
costs. Such programs which have had a considerable degree of success else- 
where usually involve some control or operation of low-quality tax-delinquent 
land as well as settlement in such areas. 





1Report of the Royal Commission on the Financing of Schools in New Brunswick, 
- Fredericton, N.B., 1955. 


2Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Farm Net Income, 1961. 
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The final step in land abandonment is usually that of cutting any mer- 
chantable timber from the property which subsequently becomes tax-delin- 
quent. Property acquired by tax sale also frequently reverts to the municipality 
after someone has purchased and stripped anything of value from it. A long- 
term management program, it is suggested, would provide increased employ- 
ment and income in such areas as well as added revenue for the municipality. 

Acquisition of such land also permits some control over extension of 
municipal services, the cost of which far exceeds the benefits derived from 
such areas. It was stated, for example, that a saving was secured by providing 
one family in the county with a rent-free home for the winter rather than 
maintain municipal services such as road clearing, school bus transportation, 
etc., in their district. Control of land would also insure that errors of settle- 
ment in such areas were not repeated. 

One of the factors contributing to the tax problem is the declining tax 
base in many rural areas. Service and local industries formerly located in 
these areas tend to move to the urban centres with a subsequent loss in tax 
revenue. An added factor in Madawaska County is proximity to the State of 
Maine and a tendency to patronize facilities of American towns conveniently 
located along the border. This competition no doubt restricts the operation of 
commercial establishments which might otherwise contribute to municipal 
tax revenues of the county. Programs designed to encourage tourism and local 
industries, etc., while mainly associated with efforts to increase employment 
and income, may play an important part in improving the tax situation. 


A SEMINAR ON "AGRICULTURE IN THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
FRAMEWORK—ITS IMPACT ON CANADIAN AGRICULTURE” 


A seminar on Agriculture in the New International Framework—its Impact 
on Canadian Agriculture was held at Macdonald College, P.Q. on January 7-8, 
1963, under the direction of Dr. D. L. Macfarlane, Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics. 3 

The three main speakers or discussion leaders were Professor Sol Sinclair, 
Head, Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm Management, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba; Dr. S. C. Hudson, Secretary of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil in 1961 and 1962 and recently appointed Director, Agriculture and Fisheries 
Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; and Mr. Frank Shefrin, Chief; 
Policies and Prices Section, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. 3 | 

Professor Sinclair, recently returned from Europe, where he spent a year 
studying the European Common Market, under a fellowship from the Canada 
Council, reviewed the purposes and problems of the E.C.M. Dr. Hudson dealt 
with the implications of international commodity agreements on Canadian agri- 
culture, and Mr. Shefrin discussed the organization and activities of interna- 
tional and intergovernmental agencies, other than the E.C.M., which are con- 
cerned with agricultural matters. 

The Seminar was attended by Macdonald College students in agricultural 
economics, members of the staff of the College as well as of the Department of 
Economics and Political Science of McGill University and representatives of 
government, banking, trade and industry. 
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POTATO INDUSTRY IN ALBERTA—19621 
(Parti) 


Cosis of Production at Different Scales of Operations 
EK. E. R. KING 


The information supplied in this second part of our article on Alberta’s 
potato industry is part of the findings of an economic survey conducted by 
the Economics Division during the summer and fall months of 1962. The 
survey included 46 growers in irrigation districts of southern Alberta and 35 
growers in the Edmonton area. The 81 growers planted about 60 per cent of 
the 1962 commercial potato acreage in Alberta. 

Our sample was stratified so as to include representative enterprises of 
different sizes, ranging from only one-quarter of an acre to nearly 600 acres. 
Considering. the province as a whole, 1962 can be cited as a fairly typical year 
for the production of potatoes. Drought in the southern part of the province 
did not appreciably affect potato yields in the irrigation districts, a few districts 
reported early frost, and a few growers north of Edmonton reported low yields 
as a result of too much rain; however, most growers reported yields comparable 
with those obtained in previous years. 

The Edmonton area has climatic and environmental conditions quite 
different from those of the Irrigation area and, consequently, the two areas 
are analyzed separately. Within two areas costs are analyzed according to the 
size of the potato enterprise. The size groups were determined primarily on 
the basis of capital investment in the potato enterprise. The costs for each 
size group were broken down into variable and fixed costs. 

In this study variable costs are defined as costs that may be altered 
during the course of the production period, and are analogous to the operating 
costs incurred during the crop year. Fixed costs are incurred during one 
period and are spread over succeeding periods. Once incurred fixed costs are 
a cost to production whether it takes place or not. One difficulty is to allocate 
fixed.costs to one specific enterprise when the farm actually operates a number 
of complementary enterprises. In this study a farm organization statement 
was taken from each operator along with an estimate of the importance of 
each piece of equipment and each building to the potato enterprise. From 
these bases fixed costs were allocated to the potato enterprise. In general, 
100 per cent of the fixed costs against potato storage buildings and specialized 
potato equipment were charged to the potato enterprise whereas the alloca- 
tion of fixed costs on power equipment and some cultural equipment were in 
the neighborhood of 60 per cent, although the range was from five to 100 
per cent depending on individual circumstances. 

Tables 1 and 2 show the cost per acre of producing potatoes for each size 
group in the Edmonton and Irrigation areas respectively. The tables are for 
the most part self-explanatory but a few comments may help clarify our 
schema of analysis. In regard to fuel consumption, we found that large enter- 
prises enjoyed economies of scale through the use of larger tractors that 
consumed the lower-priced fuels. The main reason for the higher cost of fuels 
and lubricants in the Irrigation area was attributed to the general use of 
petroleum-powered sprinkler systems; in addition, all grades of fuel were 
generally two cents a gallon higher when compared with the Edmonton area. 
Custom work hired is a net amount inasmuch as custom work performed has 
been subtracted. Machinery rentals were included under custom work along 
with cost items such as custom trucking, field cultivation, mechanical harvest- 





1The second part of an article on the potato industry in Alberta. The first part, which 
described the structure of the industry, appeared in the December 1962 issue of The Economic 
Annalist. 
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ing, and crop spraying. Some of the larger enterprises in the Irrigation area 
make a practice of hiring aeroplanes to spray their crops. Hired labor refers 
only to that labor which was hired and does not include operator’s or family 
labor. In cases where a partnership existed the partners were considered as 
joint operators and their labor was not included as a cost item. The seed item 
included both purchased seed and homegrown seed, the latter valued at the 
operator’s estimate of sale value. Fertilizer refers primarily to the cost of 
commercial fertilizer. Barnyard manure was used by only a few enterprises. 
One operator purchased barnyard manure and the full cost of this manure was 
included as a cost item. In cases where the operator did not purchase the 
manure it was valued at the cost of hauling and spreading. The cost of com- 
mercial fertilizer was from one to eight dollars a ton lower in the Irrigation than 
in the Edmonton area. Disinfectants and insect sprays were not used in large 
quantities; the smallest enterprises studied usually purchased these items in 
lump sums, in excess of actual requirements. Burlap sacks were generally 
used for containers, although a number of growers sold their potatoes in 
consumer packs. In a few cases potatoes were sold in bulk form. Cost items 
included under “Other” are fuel oil for heating, twine, rubber boots, crop 
insurance, and other miscellaneous items. Interest on working capital was 
estimated at seven per cent on one-half of the variable costs. Interest on 
investment was calculated at five per cent on the present value of buildings 
and equipment. The diminishing-balance method was used for computing 


Table 1—Costs of Producing Potatoes, by Size of Enterprise, Edmonton Area, 1962 
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0-100 101-150 151-350 
acres | acres | acres 
—dollars— 
Variable costs per acre 
PiTers Andi wRICAn tS tet Re Bhi hocks BE OA eed: cape 5.83 4,82 3.50 
Annual repairs, power equipment and machinery................ TIs50 7.94 8.44 
Lileenee tenn insurance i laren as 22k oe 2 het oe ee tort ams < aha 1.84 0.92 1.02 
Building repairs and insurance (potato buildings only)........... 1.20 0.95 1.86 
TPE LSELSV a Wg adel oy OUT TStG he Oe a on Os), oe Ree ee eae ee eae 2.45 0.47 1.39 
Deer aT Cee wie: Fs AR so a GO MR FSD s coud od Foeeee pa 23.71 41.03 
DCR eine eS 6s JON RO 8s 2 BM MR So hed ae oo eead Moet ba 19.44 23.40 22.45 
Menu izer ee ie he? fo Ab ce 6 iB HER Bec Sea hae oe sey EA Oe os 4.63 Cone 8.88 
Sprays (weed, insecticides, disinfectants, etc.)...............00-. 2.00 1.03 0.83 
Montaimerd) see Ot. ok. eB be Pe WO BY Sed olds es fda he ds 7.85 9.05 17.16 
fleetrie paowenand telephones... ds. ede cee obeg eng Seca deus. 0.97 bs chi L.if7 
Oct ere etree Be SN Po Re | re ak ORR ae 9.0) oN obey tase aso nd ds 0.37 0.46 0.57 
Taterest- on wor Wile Canvas es sat dks ORs so eh ece bodes ceta. 2.83 2.85 3.80 
Total variable costs 7. hth... 6) 2M BIE oo de deeded edocs: 83.64 84.19 112.34 
Fixed costs per acre 
Interest on investment 
Kqvipmentt potato share) ®. +. Ao BR Mn. os Sh ens ssesciseses 7.34 5.79 5.60 
Buslamps(ased tor potatoes)... 2A oe oe he es ose de eee ea 2.76 0.68 3.29 
Depreciation 
lecidipinpie tporabo snare) ns. Se. R Blea <p aie es Shs codes s 21.91 17.42 16.73 
Buildiies (used for potatoes) ic iss: s WER © or oh odes soae ose Sa0k 1.40 peg) 
PAT Cates Dive tand Tents © Acocde. She ode hw redo dd henees Omoo 8.87 6.48 
ae ea ite ee UE Re a OR hese abi tania ghee ala smelter een arin Ritae ce © Rae 5 
Total fixed costs 92466 oo 4s PR BEE es, ASN ANS 28 5c 45.21 34.16 34.80 


Potalvariahble;costSs cee ee nee 83.64 84.19 112.34 


Total costs per acre of potato (excluding return to land, 
operator’s labor and management).................... 128.85 118.35 147.14 
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depreciation charges on equipment, whereas the straight-line method was used 
for buildings. Water rate was an additional cost item to the growers in the 
Irrigation area. The cost of irrigation water varied from district to district 
within the Irrigation area, ranging from $1.50 to $3.50 an acre. 


Of significance in Tables 1 and 2 were the total variable costs, total fixed 
costs and the total costs. It is important to note that returns to operator’s land, 
operator’s labor and management were not included as costs to the potato 
enterprise. Total fixed costs as defined in the above tables reflect capital invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment used for the potato enterprise. A point of 
interest was the relatively low cost of interest and depreciation in the 101-150 
acre size group in the Edmonton area. The present values of storage buildings 
in the Edmonton area from the small to the large enterprises ranged as 
follows: $935.61, $2,272.00 and $13,719.00, and, when considered on a per 
acre basis, the second size group had the lowest per acre value. One of the 
main cost items listed under variable costs was hired labor. The hired labor 
component in the 101-150 acre size group was relatively low when compared 
with other size groups. However, the number of operators per potato enterprise 
in this particular size group was high (about two in the Edmonton area and 
about three in the Irrigation area) and as a consequence operator’s labor 
served to displace hired labor, thereby minimizing the cost of the latter. 


Table 2—Costs of Producing Potatoes, by Size of Enterprise, Irrigation Area, 1962 


Size of potato enterprise 


0-100 101-150 151-350 351-600 
acres acres acres | acres 
—dolars— 
Variable costs 
Riters Ane, (UDLICANCS 80.05 ge een OM aie acts 8.70 7.09 8.07 8.86 
Annual repairs, power equipment and machinery... 12.35 16.75 11.92 13.19 
License and insurance. ii. i Siete oe ees 6 dee) ea A 1.16 1.52 1.16 1.20 
Building repairs and insurance (potato buildings 
ODLY) hes Pot a cin Eee me cecal Dee ES Lee eee 3.62 1.59 1.00 2.45 
Mustom workinired ... he ess as ok aS: | df: Ole AL. Oe 0.47 1.07 
PADOL. Hivedeh Vere os... kb Ales anee ds LaSa Lee Foca 33.76 2185 39.03 44.85 
Beet ess Pair cee. sah ee ea ss afl are igade sere 22.64 21320 22.12 23.87 
Fertilizer Boe. ks oh eee ass AEE aes Semele 6.81 13375 10.19 9.69 
Sprays (weed, insecticides, disinfectants, etc.)...... 1.93 212 1.48 3.06 
Containers. Me a Se ews dd PB eee tS ehee 19.86 15.74 18.61 14.39 
Electric power and telephone.................0e0005 1.59 2722 1.49 2A2 
[Oi Ciae A ON | 2)! A ee eee OST ee eee err ee meee | 1.39 1.06 1.70 2.72 
Interest on working capttal?:>......)¢5403:$3244854: 4.02 3.67 4.10 4.46 
Total variable costs....................00008. 118.84 108.51 121.34 131.93 
Fixed costs 
Interest on investment 
Equipment (potato share)........:.2..:.0.:0¢)5%5 10.08 6.68 8.29 8.60 
Buildings (used for potatoes)...........000cceeuee 2.06 2.85 2:33 2.89 
Depreciation 
IUQUIDIDEMU | POLATO BAATO) cet. ean eke tee ates 22.10 19.74 24.11 25.29 
Buildings (used for potatoes).....).:.:...0.0e000% 3.54 4.02 2.82 2.91 
Wand taxes. pias land rent, Vee sjsu de nastics Shea 10.08 5.59 {hare 5.65 
Water Tate... 2068 2. she tee cy cee betes h a chad aid 2:13 2.20 2.07 2.08 
Potal fixed sCOSts eon he ic os Fes ee 50.62 41.08 46.85 47.42 


Total variable costs...................0.000: 118.84 108.51 121.34 131.93 


Total costs per acre of potato (excluding re- 
turn to land, operator’s labor and man- 
agement)*.2)3...:0 Set Nd java. eeeeneod. 169.46 149.59 168.19 179.35 
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In Tables 3 and 4 the per acre costs of the previous tables have been 
converted into costs per ton. The results of the survey showed that within 
the size range, as shown in Tables 3 and 4, there was a correlation between 
an increase in scale and higher yields. There are factors that may explain 
this apparent phenomenon. Looking at the Edmonton area there appears to 
have been a correlation between greater use of fertilizer and higher yields. In 
the Irrigation area the relation between use of fertilizer and higher yields 
is not well defined. Soil type is another important factor, and it is suggested 
that the large-scale enterprises are predominantly located on the more favor- 
able soil types. In regard to varieties, Netted Gem was the predominant variety 
grown in 1962 and it, as well as early potatoes, appeared in about equal pro- 
portions within all size groups. Another factor to be considered is management. 
It must be emphasized, however, that the average yield per acre shown in 
Tables 3 and 4 pertains only to the 1962 crop, and that yields of another year 
or series of years may give different results. It was noted that, given the 
1962 crop yields, the differences of costs per ton among the size groups was 
not great although a tendency for costs to decrease and then increase persisted. 


Table 3—Costs of Producing Potatoes, per Ton, by Size of Enterprise, Edmonton Area 1962 


Size of potato enterprise 


0-100 101-150 151-350 


acres acres acres 
AV OCaPh) V IGIC) NOTCEE INCOME NE ctl; «hosters efi ses vk be ev eee cca caes Sco2 6.04 6.69 
—dollars— 
Variable costs per ton 
Piles Anil UOTIGANUS 36d cccs osc s+» ath eee » pee eee ee ~ 1.10 0.80 0.52 
Annual repairs, power equipment and machinery................ 2.16 1.31 1.26 
DACAUSeY Ald IESUSARCEN 4. ee well ct ak bh dee eee ee ers 0.34 0.15 0.15 
Buildings repairs and insurance (potato buildings only)....:..... 0.22 0.16 0.28 
PUBLODISWOssG AIT OC eeerrtensrry serie err ie rrp is rain mt 0.46 0.08 0.20 
Bee UP ae ep Pe as Cian ek aed sie a ab NG Sey ROS Aiba 4.27 3.92 6.13 
BoB lates cui Re Or ad ae OR RR ee oR A ae 3.66 3.87 ook 
Byer) eat Re Airc cidade athe «aaa So Siu, Ae oR Ree OTS Gere 0.87 1.20 1.33 
Sprays, (weed, insecticides, disinfectants, etc.)..............005. 0.38 Oz 0.13 
Grane WSU CL gr be Roe) ey ond a ee aOR ge RPO Ge rn Cee eee Chet epee rere 1.48 1.50 2.00 
Hiéetridpuwemandstelephone:s . 1.295. .&. ARORA . ad. 0.18 0.23 0.26 
GRA ee eet i Se a ee RP ON 5 RR oe ee, a 0.07 0.08 0.08 
perce Oral eile’ CaDIbAh. wo tc S ge ace coke we crane ieee © erst ok 0.53 0.47 0.57 
Total varia ble.costSerch.. .noadares ceoh Sea Yet eatin Ae 15.72 13.94 16.79 
Fixed costs per ton 
Interest on investment 
Hquiyment (potato sharey iff ret. cn teat. cee dee av ere: 1.38 0.96 0.84 
Buildings (used: for potatoes) s. .wesghje! . ai coeds Peeters cat . sete) 0.52 0.11 0.49 
Depreciation 
BArtipmient’ POCatG SNATey.... shoe a ies ee oe Net ae ee te 4.12 2.89 2.50 
Buildinesdusedrior potatoes) sis. slime 20. olinew. Aino: 0.73 0.23 0.40 
LS ATAGIeL es Py UE MA TECE OD Tisie tere x <ssnle Hemeeh beta ee aoa, casa yak alle 1.15 1.47 0.97 
VERIO TRH ESS: © = Lentescansat ROPERS Rte o aL ae A. ocahaucl cree ye lancet: caieaMaretimeatat aed Dice apie arabe, Sarda | Leite crs gal Aah ia Peace 
4 TE UN EN CoE TCG aaa RR ae A a nT ha a A a a 8.50 5.66 5.20 
Total variable costs. (25) 2.. Veh VA. Bi Pi Aa 15.72 13.94 16.79 


Total costs per acre of potato (excluding return to land, 
operator’s labor and management)................... 24.22 19.60 21.99 
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Table 4—Costs of Producing Potatoes, per Ton, by Size of Enterprise, Irrigation Area 1962 








Size of potato enterprise 








0-100 101-150 151-350 351-600 
acres acres acres acres 
Average yield per acre in tons........-. 6+. esses eee eee 8.24 8.45 9.45 9.51 
—dollars— 
Variable costs per ton 
iretaandilubricant steed B67 BO ae aes. 1.06 0.84 0.85 0.93 
Annual repairs, power equipment and machinery... 1.50 1.98 1.26 1.39 
[eicense and unsurance a set eer eet ne eee ee 0.14 0.18 0.12 0.13 
Building repairs and insurance (potato buildings 
Py A Ag) Or AE eee CE A RI I AE ea eee 0.44 0.18 0.11 0.26 
Custom work Hired . jac; ae oes. Maer ST 2IEN, Chee ee 0.05 0.11 
Labor hir6ds). Seis pee. BOs. Lae Ia. Sr8 4.10 PAB iY 4.13 4.72 
OG Che cicsntons unintahs deheg. let: sauce ei cuts ie ee eee ee ee Quik Bene 2.34 2. Ob 
Hertuizer sc, . 1 ores up he et OR PA ee SR REE 0.82 1563 1.08 1.02 
Sprays (weed, insecticides, disinfectants, etc.)...... 0.23 0.25 0.16 0.32 
COnGainorees oh. tis 3 ok ee eae 2.41 1.86 1.97 1.58 
Eleetrie power and telephones /. 9... 2 > <2 eee eas 0.19 0.26 0.16 0.22 
Others’ 2 te). eee es. eee. oe Peet... Fetes 0.17 0.13 0.18 0.29 
Interest on working capital... cent A: ccoe eos eee 0.49 0.44 0.438 0.47 
Total variable costs........................ 14.42 12.84 12.84 13.88 
Fixed costs per ton 
Interest on investment 
Mquipment (potato snare)... ss: bees Peann ae te 1.22 0.79 0.88 0.90 
Buildings (used for potatoes) .«....fs.:.0+--2--00- 0.25 0.34 0.25 0.30 
Depreciation 
Equipment (potato SNaTE), 2.02. donne ene waa 2.76 2.34 2.55 2.66 
Buildings (used for patatoes)...22.sb ae. is. se5a esos 0.43 0.48 0.30 0.31 
Land taxes phis land ren tise #2. dnc sees. ee ren 1.22 0.66 0.76 0.59 
WEED TALC ccccea lone eee ee ne eee eee 0.26 0.26 Used 0.22 
WOtabiixed COSC... 02 orca cee ce eee ae 6.14 4.87 4.96 4.98 
Total variable costs......................... 14.42 12.84 12.84 13.88 
Total costs per acre of potato (excluding re- | 
turn to land, operator’s labor and man- 
agemexity}s 22:5 . Bea ee aes ey 20.56 17.71 17.80 18.86 


Only the costs of production, excluding a return to operator’s land, labor 
and management, have been considered. Values of bareland ranged from 
$35.00 to $2,500.00 an acre, the latter being in close proximity to the large 
urban centres and valued according to use for urban development rather than 
for agricultural purposes. In the survey adequate information was not obtained 
to give a reliable estimate of the time spent by operators performing labor 
and management duties, especially on the more complex enterprises. If an 
allowance were made for a return to operator’s labor and management the 101- 
150 acre size group would not enjoy the most favorable cost positions, as 
shown in Tables 1 to 4, and costs would be similar, or slightly higher than the 
151-360 acre size groups in the respective areas. 


In summary, when considered on the basis of cost per acre, potato produc- 
tion costs were generally lower in the Edmonton area but when considered 
on the basis of cost per ton they were lower in the Irrigation area. For the 
1962 crop average costs per ton were the highest for the 0-100 acre group and 
the lowest for the 101-150 acre group. 
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PART-TIME FARMING IN THE NORTH OKANAGAN, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1960 
N. D. TURNBULL 


An insight into the type of part-time farming which characterizes many 
farms in the North Okanagan Valley of British Columbia may be gained from a 
special study of 81 of these farms, visited by researchers from the Vancouver 
Regional Office of the Economics Division during the summer of 1961. Seventeen 
of these farms, designated as semi-retired farms, for the purposes of our analysis, 
derived most of their nonfarm income from investments, pensions, nonfarm rent, 
etc. The other 64 secured the largest part of their nonfarm income from work 
off the farm. They were designated as wage-earners and divided into two 
groups—a high income and a low income group—according to the size of 
operator’s labor income. 


Many wage-earners, particularly among those in the high income group had 
hopes of becoming full-time farmers. The others preferred to hold on to their 
nonfarm jobs and continue farming on a part-time basis. 


Capital Investment.—The semi-retired operators had an average farm invest- 
ment of $12,588 per farm, including $9,847 in real estate (78 per cent), $1,925 
in equipment (15 per cent), $736 in livestock (six per cent), and $80 in miscel- 
laneous other items. 


The 64 wage-earners had an average investment of $16,983 per farm. The 
32 wage-earners in the high income group had an average investment of $15,501, 
which is $2,963 lower than the average for the other 32, in the low income 
group, owing chiefly to better housing in the latter group. The high income 
group’s investment in livestock averaged $1,119 per farm and exceeded by 
$269 the average investment of $850 by the low income group. The average 
value of equipment, at $2,599 per farm, was only $48 higher on the high than on 
the low income group farms. 


Table 1.—Average Capital Investment, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 



































a re ee 
Wage-earners 

Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
earners 

High Low 
DUVET OM STIS... 28 act Ml cached Oe cue cb ctuadle dhe wiht ak edad als 17 OZ 32 64 
—dollars— 

YAO Viet AIC oneness tle, thse nh licen dacl pas deer ne Todas vps: 6, 102 6,461 6, 282 
DMhinipioved Wind tev es. O01 0. SATS A. SAI Pew 821 1,476 1,457 1,466 
POuUstAS ries. seer Stee Aeete- hem eee. emaorm 2,296 2,489 5, 383 3,936 
Bh BY EN SITE L We Whe RCRD ae Ok. tpn aah ON all ROR NE ah een 1,002 15/3 1,695 1,635 
‘Lotadiealestate: adds. asc crest esti annwheran. 9,847 11,642 14, 996 13,319 
LTVEStoe kre ated 8. ARAN, GOPMAT IES) AE oe Ma, pate AA CES, 736 1,119 850 985 
SIDE Ta WCCIEIID TCU bic a eo i sai ON aR es os sci By: 1,166 1,472 1,274 13% 
Geucra bea iiprrents te. ke et eal ene ween is 759 Tl2z7 1h 2h 1, 202 
Cre Te aa ges RR a ca A cl a cs 1,925 2,599 2,001 2,575 
Miseellanegusitems.. ase}. bay. oaertek Lhe. coe et en ee 80 141 67 104 
UOUA LATIN IM VESUINEN bes. ante Mee ree Oe cin tee ote 12,588 15,501 18, 464 16, 983 
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Although higher on wage-earner than on semi-retired farms, each com- 
ponent of average investment represented the same proportion of the total for 
both types of farms, the breakdown of the average for $16,983 invested in the 
64 wage-earner farms being as follows: total, $16,983; real estate, $13,319 (78 
per cent); equipment, $2,575 (15 per cent); livestock $985 (six per cent); and 
$104 in miscellaneous other items. 


Land Use and Crops.—Wage-earners, on the average, operated much larger 
farms than their semi-retired neighbors; the average number of total acres, in 
unimproved as well as in improved land, was 98.6 on wage-earner and only 
60.8 on semi-retired farms. The difference, however, was even more pronounced 
between the high and the low income groups of farms. The former group had an 
average of 123.4 total acres per farm whereas the low income group had an 
average only 73.8 acres per farm. The discrepancy, it should be noted, stemmed 
chiefly from the much higher acreage in unimproved land for the high than for 
the low income group of farms—86.9 and 41.7 per cent respectively. The average 
total area in improved land ranged from 36.5 acres per farm for the 32 high 
income wage-earner farms to 32.1 for the 32 low income farms and 29.9 for the 
semi-retired farms. 


Table 2.—Average Acres Operated, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 
Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—_____—_——————_| earners 
High Low 
INUEIVIOSGE? OL TEE TVG 5 coches skect ne cates cal ante acy tect ceases eae ene 17 32 32 64 
—acres— 
Improved land: ; 
Owned we camaro eth «5h 0-7 states Sada ite ele ceed Lik ect 28.3 ple, ales 31.4 
TONTACen eer Me st core Bie SME cea oe Gin Mae aad pes oe Se eed 120 5.3 0.4 2.9 
Tinproved atid total tana oh ee ee en eee 29.9 36.5 anal 34.3 
Unimproved land: 
OS EST 6 MOAR se On eee Nee COy pepe RORES (Ears ites Ore rae Ae S 30.9 82.0 41.7 61.8 
Rented ... 4g023:.--.f. - ae... Ea SOEs eee ee TA — 4.9 as 2.5 
Unimproved land, totalie. se. ceo ee eee 30.9 86.9 41.7 64.3 
AGrés Gperated. Gately Bein SR eee «ween ieee on oe 60.8 123.4 73.8 98.6 


The semi-retired farms had fewer acres in grains, on the average, than the 
wage-earner farms; the grain acreage averaged eight acres per semi-retired 
farm and 10.7 acres per wage-earner farm. Wheat accounted for a much larger 
proportion of the grain acreage on semi-retired than on other farms. Semi-retired 
farms had only an average of 0.1 acre per farm in potatoes and vegetables and 
low as well as high-income wage-earner farms had a corresponding average of 
2.6 acres per farm. Semi-retired farms, on the other hand, had a much larger 
acreage, on the average, in summerfallow—4.0 as compared with 2.8 and 2.6 
acres for the low and the high-income wage-earner farms respectively. 

Grain crops yielded about the same on all types of farm except for grain 


yields which were much lower, on the average, on low-income wage-earner 
farm than on other farms. 
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Table 3.—Average Number of Acres in Crop, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 

Semi- Operator’s labor All 

retired income wage- 

—_____—_—___———_| earners 

High Low 
Nufrber of farms...:.....98 0008 20 35. 2 RS cess 17 32 32 64 
—acres— 

VACA AG oo. Foal ad a MES eS SS, Oo aE Cee Oa 3.9 4.2 2.9 nial 
Oi Oo ee Geek 2 Gi ee See eeeente Sree rreeen 1.6 4.2 2.5 3"4 
Oy Ri ae ae hs Oe Ne cad oT eS SES TAY SEE MWh Ne 1.5 ee 0.4 0.8 
DETREC. PERING cok aces en sae oa Beira ere er Grits Vaan, tk tae oo ky —- 0.3 3.8 _ 2.0 
Peas:.... eth Fine ‘eecoceee bi OR, Sic AE SAS ORR St Rates 1.0 0.4 1.4 0.9 
Grains? total. of) socio. Prec decinyaeek tet etteest 8.0 10.2 11.0 40.7 
a Oy S £e0 we ee ee oo ee Cee 2 eee ee 9.3 12.9 iets 10.2 
LiL OU bg ys (ag INmeRIRpeS At IRorRRIE EI am mene esta enaaiaey HEE anne’ RISE ee eee (er 6.6 5.7 6.1 
Poti anc) Nastur es COG koe coe oe 16.5 19.5 13.4 16.3 
LAC AI RU or aua Dy lescce cet aint. oh Snes «ae Mentos ois ee eon 0.1 out) 220 2.6 
Summéerfallow i Asie. Ai el rey... OUMe 1 Lairorye 1G, Aa 426 2.8 3718: 6 a 
Pears enc men tele are see it 8k meena yay cogs 1.9 17 
eer Oye oe eee tee Bee ct aR Dect MA Sentence Os) Soh aval — — 0.6 0.3 
Improved land, total......... PR ey ee), ae eee 29.9 36.5 59.1 34.3 


Livestock—As may be expected the average number of animal units per 
farm was the lowest for the semi-retired group of farms and higher for the 
‘high-income wage-earner group than for the low-income wage-earner group 
of farms. The average number of dairy cows was more than twice as high on 
high-income wage-earner farms than on semi-retired farms. 


Productive Man-Work Units.—The number of productive man-work units 
averaged only 60 per semi-retired farm and 77 per low-income wage-earner 
farm, as compared with 101 per high-income wage-earner farm. The average 


Table 4.—Average Yields per Acre, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 





Wage-earners 

Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—_—____—_—_—————| earners 

High Low 
DNL DCT OL TARTAR. cc surs pcos aS PE we oa Praga Oa es @ ee: « 17 32 Sy. 64 
—tons— 
CTRL eet PE Oe es Oke LORS. he clavate Saar eheredtere ste ets 0.95 0.98 0.54 0.75 


1S ee Bey ° a ee ee Ce | ee eens Cy 1.85 1.83 1.88 1.85 
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Table 5.—Average Number of Animal Units, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C. 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 





Wage-earners 
Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—____—_————_| earners 
High Low 
Number offarms ss. 4c seis. 1 oe be Latics Re eee cers Seer 2 17 32 32 64 
—animal units— 
Cows: 
Beets i. 0 eos se ea chen no Ae ene ele ee tae ee ee i hes 1.4 1.1 lee 
By Airey ea sig abd Sido eos 2 ke ME ec tn ae ee aes peticks Sacra tee 1.3 2.8 2.0 2.4 
Cows, Cotal a.:4o5.c0 0s see ie He es ee re eas vee 2.8 4.2 4 | 3.0 
Cattle, total wonc.< atihatedaokee im et ee ees eee 4.5 6.7 4.8 5.8 
Othen livestoel: totalits. are ick co he hes Uc eek sina oem 0.6 1.2 0.8 1.0 
Animal units -total.:#. 0 cxcame tect Pa ee eee ie I 7.9 5.6 6.8 


number of man-equivalents was obviously also very low; it ranged from only 
0.32 on semi-retired and on low-income wage-earner farms to 0.45 on high- 
income wage-earner farms. 


Receipts.—Average current receipts were much higher on high-income 
wage-earner farms than on other farms; they ranged from only $755 per farm 
on low-income wage-earner farms to $898 on semi-retired and $1,828 on high- 
income wage-earner farms. Capital receipts and inventory increases, combined, 
were, on the average, also higher on high-income wage-earner farms than on 
others; they ranged from $422 on semi-retired to $626 on low-income wage- 
earner and $760 on high-income wage-earner farms. Sales of crops, livestock, 
and farm produce, in that descending order, were the largest contributors to 
income. Average sales of crops ranged from only $257 for the low-income wage- 
earner farms to $333 for the semi-retired and $687 for the high-income wage- 
earner farms. Average sales of livestock ranged from $272 on semi-retired farms 


Table 6.—Average Number of Productive Man Work Units, Man-equivalents and Productive 
Man Work Units per Man-equivalent, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 





Wage-earners 
Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
=| Earners 
High Low 
Number offarmss . Hiat<..deekereas. Seay reer ere 17 32 32 64 
—number— 
Proguctive manaworkeunite: oni} see fe es ee 60 101 77 89 
Man-eouivalenttatva::¢ <a M 3G: = WO Fie ee cee OZ 0.45 0.32 0.38 


Productive man-work units per man-equivalent........... be 188 224 241 234 
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to $321 on low-income wage-earner and $535 on high-income wage-earner 
farms. Average sales of farm produce were about the same on semi-retired as 
on low-income wage-earner farms, at $158 and $167 respectively, and over 
twice as high on high-income wage-earner farms, at $390 per farm. Total 
receipts, including current and capital receipts and inventory increases were 
nearly twice as high on high-income wage-earner as on other farms; they 
averaged $1,828 per farm for the semi-retired group and $898 and $755 for the 
semi-retired and the low-income wage-earner groups respectively. 


Table 7.—Average Current Receipts, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C. 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 




















Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—_—_—_—_————| earners 
High Low 
Ur eT Larter es | ee eee tine. tee ccrtin eaters eine Sec ait 17 32 oe 64 
—dollars— 
Grainne )...event aoalt « o9 esse: tts:  taperbas aad &..9* 234 BBY. 166 249 
ig PR otis Wt tae to 7 2 need ip genta ty RR aS, ert a re 70 246 56 151 
Prabal VerOur Pla sn ea Pe Oe Se Seen, Pee ae — 62 35 49 
Polatoeminias #9 Peete oh ae 8t .tac1serava Toth 29 47 a3 
EPS DE OVALS Te BO th cde ROR Sf es Ph wccans anaes 333 687 257 472 
CG GASee Stee nih eee PA ae ANS. SOL AAT ELT NGS ATT TRO RAN GR 262 403 284 344 
Sheeoreirater win bees eas. de ce teis . desde. ee niewiess 9 26 10 18 
TAGS Geen a ee eee CRS et Sk, 1c te OE ale, URE a A hota toss. — 53 6 29 
OLD Breer wan rere, eee es enh eed See Ee 1 53 21 37 
Livestock, total... <. sc d.<.< eo of eISae Bee (2, 535 321 428 
int W AW eFC 66 oi 32040 Op ery Sea eY carrie a arma ar ea arene gr taereearer pra? 111 268 133 200 
Oe ee ee cs re Pade esc: ssf agree che Groere he Ch eat 45 115 29 72 
YG ee eR NA) cred, 7 eae ous, wae Witla sce ope owe sinh 2 a 5 6 
KArIteprUduce aeOtHl jae Oban tas, < fin Sara salen ae wees 158 390 167 278 
SE fey Ce KGS Lele Ee I Pe ee ene ee eer eee eee os iso 5 69 
PROVES TOU Clee te Me kta ioe ire as. os, Ua oe wralslvuce an eatauhreraene 130 78 a 42 
IM iecallaneone ta neeie oc ar ake Wats wot Renton te enn eee eee 5 5 — 2 
Ota ucuLrent TCO ID USs none? .aa.G Peas es ies poet tes Lan ba eae 898 1,828 755 1,291 


Expenses.—Total current expenses were about the same, on the average, for 
both groups of wage-earner farms and nearly twice as high for these two groups 
as for the semi-retired group. They averaged $1,176 and $1,213 per farm for the 
low and high-income wage-earner groups, respectively and $657 for the semi- 
retired group of farms. On the high-income wage-earner farms, the chief types 
of current expenses were: equipment, $321; livestock expenses, $318; real 
estate levies, $204; and crop expenses, $109. On the low-income wage-earner 
farms they were: livestock expenses, $379; equipment, $335; real estate levies, 
$159; and crop expenses, $122. On the semi-retired farms they were: equipment, 
$217; livestock, $138; and real estate levies, $108. 

Capital expenses and inventory decreases, combined, were about the same 
for the two groups of wage-earner farms at $890 for the high-income and $888 
for the low-income group, per farm, on the average; they averaged $737 per 
farm in the semi-retired group. 
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Table 8.—Average Current Expenses, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 


-Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 


earners 


Number of farms:s2a4ae8) S03. 20 a. Pe 2 pe 17 32 32 54 
—dollars— 
Reslestate levies. toss. .ocbio tenance ad ede eps Gere ee 108 159 204 182 
Repairs enc and, DUUGINGS “0 5 2 aks «7 eax Bemis ose extieene 36 16 76 46 
Crepe wvekat EEE PON wT) SH erty CRE Lee ta ee re ere ee 37 122 109 116 
IVeEStLOCIE) e 2 lah ccakat se Se uk Tein ere toe eet ee ee 138 379 318 348 
GISTOTOG WOLK 2 =) yes er eiteten heck Etec I a ee 96 73 88 80 
POGMUDIMOREG, -h08 66 oo EARNS: hee nee Dee Reha Ae Remo mbar 217 335 Seal 328 
HB 0.3 eer, Sh Cae RPTL Soh oamiactg Hem YPM et oe ls Ab aban ah SeMbey toe 11 24 48 36 
IMAISceLlANeOUSS, 44 fete eee Be ae Se 14 68 49 58 
Total current.expenses. .45.... 2... ee ese : NCR RRE CSR eRe sree we 657 1,176 1,213.4] 1,104. 


-- Average total expenses were also about the same for the two groups of 
wage-earner farms. They ranged, in descending order, from $2,101 on high- 
income and $2,066 on low income wage-earner farms to $1,394 on semi-retired 
farms. 2 


Farm Management Income Measures.—The measures of income generally used 
in farm business management analysis do not give a very attractive picture of 





Table 9.—Average Operating Statement, 81 Part-time Farms, North Oxanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 
Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—____—_———————_| earners 


Number Of farms... yee bac «see eee eve eee 17 32 32 64 
—dollars— 

Carrent r6CCl pth cnncr reer eircom nen eiin eaten elimina: 898 1,828 755 1,291 
Capital recein teint ato at het sarah ieee nitty a ores ca reer arto 71 150 104 127 
Inventory ineredsec.. a ietpcar tae aigs ona ee re a tees 351 610 522 566 
Total receints 15%: aicl ow: onkart og lyoaes fare oe 9: 1,320 2,588 1,381 1,984 
Current expenses 2.20) .O2.412% JMS, ON 293% SOI GR IANS CP: 657 1,176 15213 1,194 
Capital expenses? . Fein. brews ow lawddoecemet: caerene ge ro 598 735 740 737 
INVeNntGE Ve RCrCNGe fait times Aon ois fig seh dae oars mea ee ee 139 155 148 152 
‘Total expensestty. so:  Aoodaovil 1 fee: sree 1,394 2,066 2,101 2,083 

Hamily tava COMO ses Ce ce pert tee eee eee ee —74 522 —720 —99 
Less interestian invest ment eu: barat bre.: Carer wn ok om 629 775 923 849 
Valtie (iparisianiiy enor ste es eas et eee eee at 82 169 126 

DO pera Ors AG TE COLAG CRIN: Be feeadal nee ceitt ben ee aeons oar —734 —335 —1,812 —1,074 
Plus: value*of' perdilisitésg ih. 20 JOR vag. JR. 20 St. IA 416 485 847 666 


Operator's [abhor carninod:s.. S.are ones nica eo atosies ke oes —318 —150 —965 —408 
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Table 10.—Average Nonfarm Income, 81 Part-time Farms, North Okanagan, B.C., 
Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 














Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—__—_—_____—_————| earners 

High Low 
Number of farmeyy.c:... «.4:. aS Cn nae Fo oe ae ee iP 32 oe 64 
—dollars— 
Income from pensions, investments, family allowances, non 

LATIN CNURAOLC. COR Ieee ke. Me pee eee cosas 1,441 187 304 245 
Wacesenauttariar wor les fs xm ty BAG > ot bene achat oak Sian vain, os 1,787 Pa 2612 
Wontlarmrinco me, toualeaen sae) ME AA RR ee 1,464 1,974 3,541 2 18% 


the income situation. Family farm income, which is the amount left over after 
total expenses have been deducted from total receipts, averaged $522 per farm 
on high-income wage-earner farms. On low-income wage-earner farms and 
on semi-retired farms total expenses, on the average, exceeded total receipts 
by $720 and $74 respectively. 

Operator’s labor income, made up of family farm income less interest on 
investment and the value of unpaid family labor, was negative for all three 


Table 11.—Number Employed and Kinds of Nonfarm Occupations, 81 Part-time Farms, 
North Okanagan, B.C., Year Ending March 31, 1961 


Wage-earners 


Semi- Operator’s labor All 
retired income wage- 
—_____—_____———_| earners 


IN WIN DOREOLIALIMNS tc cc aereg sce eae « sieroeie ie a ee rea ee ee 17 aye 32 64 
—number— 
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STROR GTN en Nee ike eo 5 cota at's ca's ale, &, OG ee a RPL als Oe PONTE 
PPA VINO NOSS 8 te te aids SNE Pee oh PRG cicls e Ae NIL ea eee tes 
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groups of farms; it ranged from an average of minus $335 per farm on high- 
income wage-earner farms to minus $734 on semi-retired farms and minus 
$1,812 on low-income wage-earner farms. 

Nonfarm Income.—The income picture becomes a great deal brighter when 
nonfarm income is added to farm income. It ranged from $1,464, on the average, 
for semi-retired farms to $1,974 for high-income and $3,541 for low-income 
wage-earner farms. 

The lumber industry provided the greatest number of jobs for the part-time 
farmers. Next came the semi-professional occupations, followed by trucking 
and bus driving. 

Five of the part-time farmers had wives who had paid employment: two 
were school teachers, two were doing clerical work and the other was a 
housekeeper. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 

Directory of Co-operative Associations in Canada. Ottawa, 1962, pp. 126. 

The fifth Directory in that series, published by the Economics Division. 

The Variability of and the Sources of Farm Cash Income—Canada and Provinces, 
1926-1960. Ware, D. W. Ottawa, March 1963. pp. I + 24. 

A study that depicts the changes in the variability of farm cash income 
in the past three decades and outlines the changes in the relative importance 
of individual farm products since 1926. 

The author acknowledges the contribution and co-operation of the Farm 
Finance Section, Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and makes 
a special mention of the work done by D. L. Bolton of the Prices and Statistics 
Unit of the Economics Division in the preparation of the 17 statistical tables 
and 19 charts that serve as an essential complement to the eight-page text. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. II, No. 11, 
October 1962. FAO, Rome, Italy. pp. 48. 

L. Lichnowsky supplies the readers of the Bulletin with the first part 
of an article on ‘Agricultural Policy in Mainland China since 1949”. This 
first part contains two sections, one on Postwar reconstruction, 1949-52, and the 
other on The first five-year plan (1953-57). 

The three Commodity Notes deal with the following topics: (a) Effects 
of Increasing the Butterfat Content of Liquid Milk and Butter on Butterfat 
Surpluses; (b) Agricultural Commodity Trade of the U.S.S.R. in 1961; and 
Rice: Trends in the Value of Trade. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Vol. 14, No. 2, November 1962. Economic 
Commission for Europe, Geneva, Switzerland. pp. 88. Price: U.S. $1.00. 

This issue of the Bulletin deals with recent economic developments in 
Europe and gives special consideration to: (a) industrial output and inputs, 
agriculture, the allocation of resources to investment, and personal incomes 
and supplies in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union; (b) production, employ- 
ment, wages, prices, and the growth of demand in western Europe; (c) policies; 
and (d) conditions in southern Europe. 

Agriculture in the World Economy (Revised edition). FAO, Rome, Italy. 
1962. pp. VIII + 65. Price:-$1.00. 

A booklet which, in the words of the Director-General of FAO, ‘“‘presents 
in graphic form the many facets of the role of agriculture in world economy, 
ANG Willan <8 contribute to a wider understanding of the complex factors 
and interrelationships involved in bringing about an agricultural transforma- 
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tion in the developing countries which is of crucial importance in the attack 
on rural poverty.” 


World Grain Statistics, 1961/62. Exports by source and destination. FAO, 
Rome, Italy. 1962. pp. (0. rice. 950.00. 
The thirteenth issue of FAO’s annual report on world grain statistics. 


Annual Bulletin of Transport Statistics for Europe, 1961. Economic Commission 
for Europe, Geneva, Switzerland, 1962. pp. XXI + 177. Price: U.S. $1.00. 

This thirteenth issue of the Bulletin deals with The Transport Situation 
in Europe, under the following section headings: Transport of passengers and 
goods; Networks; Mobile equipment; and Utilization of Equipment. The 21- 
page text is followed by 34 statistical tables on the various aspects of 
transportation. 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. 12, No. l, 
January 1963. Rome, Italy. 

This issue of the Bulletin contains the first part of an article on Agricul- 
tural Policies in Europe in the 1960s. This first part bears the title of Problems 
of Agriculture in a Growing Economy and is organized in two sections. The 
first section deals with current trends and the second with objectives for 
the 1960s. 


Fertilizers. An annual review of world production, consumption and trade. 
1961. FAO, Rome, Italy. 1963. pp. VIII + 137. 

A record and an analysis, for 1961, of the production, trade and consump- 
tion of fertilizers in the world as a whole and in the different continents and 
countries. 


Agricultural Commodities and the European Common Market. FAO Commodity 
Policy No. 13. FAO, Rome, Italy, 1962. pp. IX + 61. 

A study that supplies information and some preliminary analysis of the 
role of major agricultural commodities under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Rome. 

The first section of Part One: Some General Aspects deals with The 
Common Agricultural Policy of the European Economic Community under the 
following subsection headings: Proposals for a common agricultural policy: 
The problem of establishing common prices; The basic agricultural problem; 
and The United Kingdom and the common market for agriculture. The second 
section deals with The Association of Overseas Countries and Territories under 
the following subsection headings: New orientation of the régime of associa- 
tion as proposed by the Commission; Liberalization of trade; The establishment 
of a “Caisse commune de production”; Measures for increasing consumption 
of tropical products; and Some implications for the trade of third countries 
of the association of the PTOM (overseas countries and territories). 

Part Two consists of Notes on Individual Commodities, including, among 
others, grains fats and oils, dairy products, meat, and sugar. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Problems of the Dairy Industry in Canada. Seventh Annual Workshop Report 
of the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society. Workshop held at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, June 11-15, 1962. pp. III + 46 Price: $1.00. 
Available from: The Canadian Agricultural Economics Society, Box 632, Postal 
Station B, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 

This report includes three keynote papers: (a) A Few Considerations of 
Relevance in the Formulation of a National Dairy Policy for Canada, by 
Professor G. I. Trant of the Department of Agricultural Economics of the 
O.A.C.; (b) Changes in Processing and Distribution in the Dairy Industry, by 
G. L. White, National Dairy Council, Ottawa; and (c) Marketing and Pricing 
of Milk and Milk Products, by W. H. Weijs, Farm Economics and Statistics 
Branch, Toronto. 
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The general report also contains the reports of the three work groups 
that were given the task of providing a statement concerning a national 
dairy policy for Canada. Each group tackled the task from a different view- 
point: group A centered its attention on production and incomes, group B 
on processing and distribution, and group C on marketing and pricing. The 
three group reports generally agreed that the fundamental problem of the 
is a demand-supply-price situation for dairy products conductive to adequate 
is a demand-supply-price situation for dairy products conductive to adequate 
returns to all resources used in the dairy industry. The three major issues that 
emerge from these reports are: (a) the need for greater co-operation among 
the various interest groups within the industry, (b) the need for a pricing system 
that better reflects the value of the various milk components, and (c) the 
need for provincial and federal legislation that will encourage the develop- 
ment of new and improved dairy products. 


Report of the Manitoba Commission on Farm Organizations, Gilson, J. C., 
J. M. Nesbitt and E. J. Tyler. Winnipeg, Manitoba, December 15, 1962. pp. 
XII + 162. Price: $2.00. 

A report to be read by all people concerned with better farm organization 
in Canada. It was submitted to the General Chairman of the Conference on 
Farm Organizations, in fulfilment of the terms of reference of the Commission 
established on June 16, 1961 to “Study and Advise on the Structure of a 
Suitable Farm Organization in the Province of Manitoba.” 


Western Nova Scotia Dairy Farm Business Analysis, 1960-1961. A study of 34 
Dairy Farms. Grant, Walter V. and John M. Gates. Farm Management Division, 
Extension Services Branch, Nova Scotia Department of Agriculture and 
Marketing, Truro, Nova Scotia. December 1962. pp. 19. 

A study of capital investment and of organization of dairy farms, supple- 
mented by measures of success achieved in the dairy farm business. 


How to Run a Business. Industrial Branch, Domestic Commerce Service, 
Canada Department of Trade and Commerce. 1963. pp. 186. Price $0.50. Avail- 
able by mail from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, and at the following Canadian 
Government bookshops: (a) Daly Building, Corner Mackenzie and Rideau, 
Ottawa, (b) Mackenzie Building, 36 Adelaide St. East, Toronto (c) Aeterna- 
Vie Building, 1182 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal. 

How to Run a Business, the first of a series of pocketbooks on a wide 
range of subjects to be published by the Queen’s Printer, is based on many 
years of research into the success and failure of thousands of Canadian 
business enterprises. It covers all types of business and deals with such subjects 
as forms of organization, location of factories and retail stores, policies of retail 
stores, records and accounts, uses and sources of credit, insurance, and laws 
and regulations. 


Proceedings of the Symposium on Time Series Analysis, Brown University, 
June 11-14, 1962. Edited by Murray Rosenblatt. A publication in the SIAM 
Series in Applied Mathematics. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York and 
London. 1963. pp. XIV + 497. 

This symposium was sponsored jointly by Brown University and the Office 
of Naval Research. Papers were contributed by prominent workers in the 
area of statistical time series, who discussed the state of current knowledge 
and considered basic problems in theory and application. Space forbidding 
even the briefest of description of the contents of the 28 chapters, mention 
can only be made here of the broad range of topics covered, namely, (1) 
Structural questions; representation of processes; interpolation and extrapola- 
tion; distribution of zeros and first passage time problems. (2) Statistical 
questions; estimation of spectra; regression analysis with stationary residuals; 
tests of hypothesis, (3) Applications: Geophysics, meteorology and oceanog- 
raphy; engineering; economics; biology. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 





Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Prices 
Farm Products Weta modities and as 

Year Goneralll a: Ba a) See | ee Bricesiot Services used by Indus- 

: Farmers trial 

and Whole sale Agricul. (Aw & «am ARM... Produ 

Month Prices Total Field Animal Pp ae Equip- Total Food tion 
wee Com- | mentand 
posite* | Materials 
1935-39=100 1949=100 
1926 ee oe 130.3 144.4 158.5 T3052] cree ee 130.6 119.9 75.9 66565 See eeees 
UO TARE ac 12743 138.6 149.4 12768)| aes Hew 119.9 74.6 66:35) oss Sueee 
1928S eee 125.6 136.3 134.3 13852) |. Ree 129.3 118.3 75.0 COsOu omc cterer 
1929 a 124.6 140.8 137.2 CC: bel ee eae P75 117.6 75.8 675 Lee ee 
1930... 112.9 119.5 105.8 RSC i ae ee en 117.0 105.6 (G8 6b: Gale Serer 
LOST eee 94.0 78.9 65.0 Oe tee aes ee 100.9 92.2 67.9 OLS 4a eee saat 
1932... 86.9 65.5 60.4 PAU RIS dhe ta ec 93.3 89.3 61.7 AD Oo State 
19850e8 87.4 69.3 69.3 O9 SC Aes 89.8 88.8 58.8 DIES IN Dee dt re ah 
1934.3. 93.4 83.5 80.5 to) See 3 el lice prea esi 95.5 96.8 59.6 AGS 2a ero ene. 
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1ObSHeee ee 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
AES A len eRe 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 i2ied 165.4 
TOGO SF Fee 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 PRBS? 128.0 122.2 167.6 
196 ieee oe 233.3 230.9 191.7 270.0 261.2 282.2 226.7 129.2 124.0 WB 1 
1962-5. eee 240.0 235.6 185.1 286.0 263.9 290.8 23588 130.7 126.2 186.1 
1962 
Janes 237.0 933.3 195.6 DAN 266.7 283.4 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.1 
Feb.. ote 932.6 196.4 270.8 DOOR Geet eee | Cee cee 129.8 125.0 181.4 
Mar... 237.0 Papel 196.0 287.5 265: Tale eee | eee 12984 124.4 183.9 
ADT epee 2374 DB 195.4 272.0 266.1 293.1 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.0 
May ete beet 239.3 237.1 197.7 276.5 PAY RM aoe 2 ea Mel a SO Rhee 130.1 124.5 186.1 
JONG weer 240.3 24303 200.7 285.8 SADA VA pronto: tw 3) ime dont do. 130.5 125.6 186.3 
Julyoo eo 241-3 249.6 20384 295.6 OTT aR. Cee Stee 131.0 127.0 186.7 
August....... 242.6 238.0 171.6 304.3 262.5 295.8 236.0 131.4 128.4 188.7 
Dice 241.9 23128 165.8 297.8 DO CAN | See ee ae | eee ee 131.0 126.8 188.8 
Oct... eee Sadia IBV | 165.9 298.2 PATRONS i ccia 5 © aed Biotec ces oc Tole We 189.1 
Nov.. 2422 AMON. Ff Noe 300.3 PASE a al ee Sen ee 1 Pre ei a 8 131.9 12727 189.6 
Deca. Ase: 242.2 230.0 167.2 292.8 PREC Rae es Pe ie een ee 131.9 127.8 189.4 
1963 

Joneses 2 242.9 227.0 WOR PAERY S 250.8 290.8 237.6 132.0 129.0 189.4 
Feb... UND TH 224.1 174.3 273.8 PL hal Mey Culcdl uci Rea orc 132.1 129.4 191.1 
Mar....cccaner 242.4 22h 175.4 268.8 247230 (hae. See ieee eee 132.1 128.9 193.9 
ANDI. Jago oo 242.8 219.0 171, 4 266.6 243.7 298.8 238.3 132.3 128.9 194.2 
BY? ce. eee ote 244.4 PPA!) 171.9 Led DA = OF lea ea Sree eee 132e0 128e3) | ae eere 
JUNC se cecal. 245.8 OO Teo 174.9 280.1 Pai Ven hale ee 3 oe ae ee oc aoe 132.8 129 27.3] Soe eee 


Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(@) Exclusive of living component. 1963 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s G.N.P., seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates, was estimated at $41.6 billion for the first quarter of 1963 and was thus 
close to one per cent higher than for the last quarter of 1962. The increase also 
reflects some higher prices and, consequently, the volume of national produc- 
tion records only a fractional gain. It should be noted, however, that part of 
the estimated quarter-to-quarter changes is purely statistical; it assumes a 
normal crop in contrast to the near-record crop of 1962, which in itself involves 
a reduction of about $200 million from the fourth quarter of last year. The 
nonfarm G.N.P. is estimated to have risen just over one per cent. 

The strengthening of the economy stemmed from consumer expenditures 
and government purchases of goods and services. 

The main components of the Gross National Expenditure, in millions of 
dollars and at seasonally adjusted rates, in the last quarter of 1962 and in the 
first quarter of 1963, were as follows: 


1962 1963 
(last quarter) (first quarter) 

CONSHMEr \EXDGNOILUTES Mi) A0TS Rope eedats, Woke Reel cg hers 26,168 26,592 
Govermments expenditure: .tic)...n). ee Seiad . bear 7,776 7,920 
NeCsIGEN Ip laecOnsiruchonmangess .4)aent: Be. Bae carlh oie 1.592 1,564 
Non-residential tconstruction hracesentis feel. t. ween 2,652 2,136 
Machinerysand equipment) 2 .fsottal! 2stt. «) mecleseues 2,808 2102 
Value of physical change in business inventories .. 172 152 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels 328 64 
Exports, of soodstand fservicesis*) ¢¢9040 (3.0414! 8,436 8,476 
lmiports*ofesoods* and services .0 Fs BeBe fac. — 8,840 —9,028 
RCSEC tel ein heer Gehl At Dh Me aN 160 396 
Crossvhationalexpenditure 0.00! ahs em. ered ae 3 41,252 41,584 


Population.—Canada’s estimated population rose to 18,896,000 at June 1, 1963 
from 18,570,000 a year earlier and 18,238,000 at the 1961 Census count. 
Estimated population, by provinces, at June 1 this year, was as follows: 
Newfoundland, 481,000; Prince Edward Island, 107,000; Nova Scotia, 756,000; 
New Brunswick, 614,000; Quebec, 5,468,000; Ontario, 6,448,000; Manitoba, 
950,000; Saskatchewan, 933,000; Alberta, 1,405,000; British Columbia, 1,695,000; 
Yukon, 15,000; and Northwest Territories, 24,000. 


Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949=100) rose to 132.8 
in June from 132.2 in May 1963 and 130.5 in June 1962. In the May-June period 
of 1963 increases occurred in the food, clothing, health and personal care, and 
recreation and reading indexes. The transportation index declined but the 
housing, and the tobacco and alcohol indexes did not change. 

The food index rose to 129.7 from 128.3. Prices were much higher for sugar 
and some fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly grapefruit, apples, potatoes, 
onions, carrots, and lettuce. Lower price increases were reported for a wide 
variety of foods, including beef, pork, milk, bread and flour, jam, coffee, jelly 
powder, and orange juice. Prices were lower for eggs, fish and chicken, butter, 
oranges, strawberries, tomatoes and cabbages. 


General Wholesale Index.—Canada’s general wholesale index (1935-39=100) 
rose to 245.8 in June from 244.4 in May 1963 and 240.3 in June 1962. The animal 
products group index rose to 257.5 in June from 252.4 in May, chiefly as a 
result of higher prices for hogs and pork. The vegetable products group index 
rose to 232.0 from 230.0 a month earlier. 

Wholesale Trade.—Canada’s wholesale trade rose to an estimated value of 
$865.7 million in April 1963 from $809.6 million in April 1962. The January- 
April total rose to $3,246.4 million in 1963 from $3,102.4 million in 1962. 
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Retail Trade.—Canada’s retail trade increased from $1,562.6 million in 
May 1962 to $1,652.3 million in May 1963. Sales in the January-May period 
rose from $6,837.0 million in 1962 to $7,148.5 million in May 1963. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction (1949=100) rose to 194.2 in April from 193.9 in March. The manufac- 
turing index dropped to 171.6 from 172.0, the mining index rose to 301.6 from 
298.7, and the electric power and gas utilities index to 359.1 from 351.3. 


Labor Income.—Canadian workers received about $1,745 million in April in 
the form of salaries and wages and supplementary labor income. The April 
estimate exceeded the March total of $1,715 million and the April 1962 total 
of $1,639 million. Labor income in the January-April period rose to $6,858 
million in 1963 from $6,431 million in 1962. 


Farm Production.—Canada’s index of farm production (on the new base 
1949—100) is estimated at 151.4 for 1962 and is the highest one recorded for 
this new series. This 1962 index compares with the previous record level of 
141.4 in 1942 and the high levels of 140.8 in 1952 and 140.3 in 1956. The 1962 
rise is attributable to the coincidence of large grain crops in western Canada 
and large outputs of livestock, poultry products and dairy products. 


Wheat.—Supplies of wheat held by the four major wheat exporters for 
export and for carryover at the end of their respective crop years totaled 
1,900.1 million bushels at June 1, 1963, compared with 1,918.4 million bushels 
a year previously. Reduced supplies in the United States and in Argentina more 
than offset larger supplies in Canada and in Australia. Supplies at June 1, 1963, 
in millions of bushels, and with figures for June 1, 1962 in parentheses, were 
as follows: United States, 1,214.0 (1,358.7); Canada, 516.6 (438.8); Argentina, 
22.5 (37.2); and Australia, 147.0 (83.7). 


Eggs.—Production of eggs, in Canada, declined to 37.5 million dozen in 
May 1963 from 39.0 million in May 1962. The January-May output dropped to 
183.2 million dozen in 1963 from 188.0 million in 1962. The average number of 
layers dropped to 24.5 million from 25.3 million and the rate of lay per 100 
layers to 1,853 from 1,865. 


Farm Cash Income.—Cash income from farming operations received by 
Canadian farmers in the first three months of 1963 was estimated at $657.4 
million, compared with $596.1 million in the first quarter of 1962 and $661.3 
million in the corresponding quarter of 1961. These estimates include cash 
income from the sale of farm products, Canadian Wheat Board participation 
payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash advances on farm-stored 
grains in western Canada, and deficiency payments made under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Act but not supplementary payments. 

The higher income in the first quarter of 1963 can be largely attributed to 
higher returns from the sale of wheat, coarse grains, potatoes, cattle and calves, 
and poultry products, and to increased Canadian Wheat Board payments on 
previous years’ grain crops. Small gains were also recorded for rye, fruits, 
vegetables, tobacco, and dairy products. 

Canadian farmers also received $11.2 million as supplementary payments, 
all paid out under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Total 
farmers’ cash income from farming operations and supplementary payments 
thus reached a record figure of $668.6 million in the first quarter of 1963: 
corresponding figures for the first quarter of 1962 and 1961 were $662.0 million 
and $668.2 million respectively. 


CORRECTION 
In the last row of Tables 3 and 4, pages 61 and 62 of the June issue of 
The Economic Annalist, please read ‘Total cost per ton... ” instead of 


“Totaleost pervacre™, 2.4.0? 
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ON SELECTING A METHOD OF ESTIMATING FARM 
MACHINERY DEPRECIATION 


D. F. HAYTHORNE 


The need to charge depreciation as an item of expense arises from the 
realization that all capital items are ultimately subject to replacement by some 
new item which will do either the same job or a new job more efficiently. The 
old machine may have become less efficient because of its physical wear-out or 
it may have become relatively less efficient in comparison with newer, more 
technically advanced machines. Usually these processes operate together to 
lower the utility of the old machine. Once we recognize that the machine will 
eventually be disposed of at a value less than its cost we must also recognize 
that its original cost less salvage value is really a cost of doing business. The 
measurement of real capital cost and its allocation to the various years in the 
life of the machine are the calculations required in estimating the annual 
depreciation of an asset. 

The word ‘depreciation’ has acquired several different meanings through 
its use in various contexts. All technical meanings of the word are derived 
from four basic concepts which are:1 


1. Decrease in value. 

2. Amortized cost. 

3. Value difference between the old asset and a hypothetical new one. 
4, Decrease in serviceability. 


These concepts are not clearly defined nor are they mutually exclusive. For 
example, the percentage decrease in value may, in certain cases, be identical to 
the percentage decrease in serviceability. In these cases there would be no 
practical need to differentiate between these two concepts. However, these 
separate concepts do exist and the following discussion may help to clarify their 
differences. 


1. The ‘decrease in value’ concept is the one most commonly used in every- 
day speech and is also the one found in most dictionary definitions. In this 
concept depreciation is the value decrease between two points in time regardless 
of the causes of this decrease. The value which decreases may be historical cost, 
market value, or value to the owner and it may be measured in current dollars 
or constant dollars but with any of these conditions the concept of depreciation 
in the sense of value decrease remains unchanged. 


2. The ‘amortized cost’ concept is the one which prevails in the world of 
the accountant. This concept is evident in the following definition offered by 
the Committee of Terminology of the American Institute of Accounts:? 


“Depreciation accounting is a system of accounting which aims to distribute 
the cost or other basic value of tangible capital assets, less salvage (if any) 
over the estimated useful life of the unit (which may be a group of assets) 
in a systematic and rational manner. It is a process of allocation, not of 
valuation.” 


This definition stresses that from the viewpoint of the accountant the 
original cost of an asset is a prepaid operating expense which must be appor- 
tioned among the accounting periods during the useful life of the asset. Before 
this principle can be applied it is necessary to estimate the useful life of the 
asset and then select a method of apportioning the cost. 


1Grant, E. L., Depreciation, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1955, Cr. 2. 
2 Accounting Research Bulletin No. 22, American Institute of Accounts, 1944. 
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3. Depreciation as the difference in value between an old asset and a 
hypothetical new one is a concept which has led to some controversy. This 
concept is based on the notion that depreciation is really the difference between 
the present value of an old machine and the current cost of a new one. An 
appraiser uses depreciation in this context when he values an asset which may 
not be valued by market forces. He has an estimate of the current replacement 
cost of a similar asset which he depreciates according to the total expected life 
of the old asset to arrive at a current value for the old asset. Here the deprecia- 
tion figure is only a hypothetical value which is used to assist in the valuation 
of the old asset. It is not a cost relating to the old asset. This concept is con- 
sistent with the use of replacement cost in calculating depreciation and, as we 
shall see later, provides a means of raising capital in an effort to offset the 
falling value of money in periods of inflation. The increase in capital is desired 
to maintain productive capacity during these inflationary periods. The problems 
raised by this approach will be discussed more fully later. 


4. The fourth common meaning of depreciation is that of ‘impaired service- 
ability’. As machines become functionally less efficient technical people often 
use the word ‘depreciation’ to describe the decrease in their functional utility. 
A percentage figure is often used to relate the efficiency of the old machine to 
its efficiency when it was new. It should be noted that this concept does not 
relate directly to the value of the machine. 

Now that the basic concepts of depreciation have been reviewed we will 
examine their applicability to farm machinery. 


1. The consideration of depreciation of farm machinery requires that we 
be concerned with value decrease, and in particular the manner in which 
it occurs, because many machines which are bought and sold are already 
partly depreciated. Therefore the prices at which these sales are made deter- 
mines the capital cost of operating these machines. It is simply the difference 
between purchase price and sale price or scrap value over a given period of 
time which determines the amount of depreciation for that period. This 
ownership period may be very short or it may be the whole of the useful life 
of the machine. If it is anything less than the life of the machine, something 
must be known about how the value decreases in order to provide a realistic 
estimate of depreciation for items which may be owned for only part of their 
total useful life. From this it is apparent that the value change concept might 
be useful in the consideration of farm machinery depreciation. 


2. The accountant’s prepaid expense concept of depreciation has wide 
acceptance but it has been strongly criticized during periods of rapid change 
of price levels. This criticism takes the form of the argument that current 
depreciation charges should be computed in a way which somehow gives con- 
sideration to current general purchasing power and price levels. 


3. If depreciation based on replacement cost is accepted as a method of 
accomplishing this, then the orthodox accounting concept of depreciation being 
an allocation of original cost must be seriously questioned. It is, of course, the 
concept which considers depreciation to be “the difference in value between 
an existing old asset and a hypothetical new one”, which is the basis for the 
replacement-cost method of calculating depreciation. A number of practical 
difficulties arise when this approach is employed. One of them is that the 
replacement cost method assumes replacement with a similar asset. However, 
capital goods such as farm machines are seldom replaced with items identical 
to themselves as they are usually superseded by a superior product. There is 
also the possibility that a particular machine may not be replaced at all. Second 
if this method of computing depreciation is used then, to be consistent, it 
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should be used for periods of falling prices as well as for periods of rising 
prices. There would be an erosion of capital during periods of falling prices 
and therefore there would likely be serious objections to the use of this method 
during these periods. In other words, the replacement-cost method of calculat- 
ing depreciation would likely be much more popular during periods of rising 
prices because it provides a means of raising capital whereas, during periods of 
falling prices it causes a depletion of capital. 

A third objection is that even if this depletion of capital within the firm 
during periods of falling prices is acceptable, this method does not necessarily 
meet its objective of preserving the general purchasing power within the firm. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that we have a combine capable 
of harvesting 100,000 bushels of grain during its lifetime. Let us suppose 
further that after this machine was purchased an innovation provides a combine 
with similar capabilities but at only half the cost. The question which arises 
if we are using the replacement-cost method is whether or not the depreciation 
charge should be cut in half on the first-mentioned combine. If the depreciation 
expense is reduced it will still be sufficient to replace the functional utility of 
the first combine but the general purchasing power invested in the original 
machine will only be half recovered. The answer might be that an attempt 
should be made to preserve the general purchasing power invested in a firm 
rather than simple productive capacity. However it becomes apparent that 
when we attempt to do this we cannot be certain of doing so even by using 
replacement-cost in computing depreciation. 

One variation of the replacement-cost method is a procedure which is 
based on the lateral distribution of current replacement expenditures within 
a group of comparable firms. In this method the total machinery expenditure 
within this homogeneous group in any given year is divided by the number 
of firms to give the current average depreciation expense per firm. In other 
words, the current depreciation charge for an individual firm is a portion 
of the current replacement expenditure for the group as a whole. 

This application of the replacement-cost method has the advantage of 
the use of current dollars in charging current depreciation but other advantages 
are hard to find. Perhaps its most serious disadvantage is that it disregards 
machinery inventory changes in arriving at net income. If inventories are 
generally increasing there would be a tax advantage given to this type of 
investment as the inventory increase would all be charged as an expense and 
therefore not subject to tax. I am of the opinion that changes in machinery 
inventories must be included before the real income of a firm can be deter- 
mined. Another rather obvious inadequacy of this procedure is that it gives 
results which do not apply accurately to individual firms; especially if there 
is much variation between firms in their machinery inventory and the manner 
in which it is replaced. In the case of farm machinery there is a good deal of 
variation in these factors in spite of the best efforts to select similar farm 
units. The depreciation expense when calculated is an average of all farms 
in the group. When this average is combined with individual farm income and 
expense items to arrive at an individual farm’s net income the result may not 
represent the desired concept of net income. 

Before leaving the discussion of replacement-cost depreciation a comment 
on the over-all effects of original-cost versus replacement-cost methods by 
E. C. Brown, Associate Professor of Economics M.1.T. may be worth quoting:! 


“Our general conclusions are that historic-cost depreciation is more desirable 
than replacement-cost depreciation for tax determination. In our view, 





1Brown, E.C., Depreciation Adjustments for Price Changes, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1952, Ch. 1. 
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tax equity should be based on differences in real income. Replacement- 
cost depreciation ignores these differences by providing a special exemption 
for certain taxpayers. Our analysis of the effects of the two methods on 
the stability of economic activity points to a slight favoring of historic-cost 
depreciation. From the longer run viewpoint historic-cost depreciation in 
a period of inflation is hkely to result in a smaller amount of capital 
formation than would replacement-cost depreciation. Here we must weigh 
future against present consumer needs and consider the implications of 
this method of financing as opposed to alternatives. Finally, the problem 
of a satisfactory measure of replacement-cost depreciation seems unre- 
solved.” 


D. T. Smith, Professor of Finance, Harvard University writes in the 
Foreword to Brown’s book as follows: 


“(But ...) if the objective is to charge depreciation on existing equipment 
adequate to cover replacement costs, extremely difficult estimates are 
necessary both as to prices and as to the probable technical efficiencies of 
new forms of equipment. Interim adjustments in the light of current 
knowledge will themselves inevitably have to be adjusted and readjusted 
as the actual time of scrapping and replacement draws near. An insistence 
on original cost in depreciation, with recognition that substantial financial 
problems may thereby be accentuated may be preferable to the confusion 
which would otherwise arise in income determination.” 


In view of the foregoing I am of the opinion that the problems in income 
determination which arise when the replacement-cost approach is used are 
sufficient to limit the usefulness of this concept to situations other than those 
involving farm machinery. A recognition that there must be some provision for 
replacement does not imply that this replacement be realized through the 
process of depreciation. 

If we decide that the replacement-cost concept is not a useful one in the 
consideration of farm machinery depreciation and if we also exclude the 
‘impaired serviceability’ concept because it is not concerned with the value of 
a machine then there remain the first two concepts considered; ‘value decrease’ 
and ‘cost allocation’. These two concepts are not mutually exclusive and can be 
combined to retain the essential features of both. This combination is achieved 
simply by allocating cost according to value decrease or an estimate thereof. 
The problem is to allocate the cost rationally and systematically and still follow 
the actual value decrease in the machine. An examination of the various 
accounting methods of calculating depreciation reveals that the declining-bal- 
ance method produces book value decreases which closely parallel the actual 
market value decreases. In other words, this method, which charges depreciation 
as a fixed percentage of present value, comes closest to allocating the cost of a 
machine according to observed value decrease. This position is supported by 
Hertel and Williamson in their farm machinery cost study of 1941. Their con- 
clusion reads, in part,! as follows: 


“This study indicates that, for a number of implements, the depreciation 
curve is a constant-percentage curve which means the market value at 
the end of each year is 80 to 85 per cent of the value at the beginning of 
the year. The percentage is constant for each implement through its life’. 


A comparison of the declining-balance method with the straight-line method 
might reveal other reasons for favoring its use. The declining-balance method 





1Hertel, J.P., and Williamson, Paul, Costs of Farm Power and Equipment, Bulletin 751, 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. 
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does provide a more accurate representation of the present market value than 
does the straight-line method and it thereby provides a more realistic basis for 
budgeting and business analysis. It also produces more realistic comparative 
cost figures for successive years particularly where used machinery is being 
bought and sold. Another feature of the declining-balance method is that it 
quite realistically makes some depreciation charge—even though it may be a 
small one—against all implements in service. 


It is not essential to estimate the useful life of a machine when the declining- 
balance method is used and this might be another reason for favoring its use 
over a straight-line method. The useful or economic life of individual machines 
depends on a number of factors such as changes in types and methods of farming, 
changes in scale of farming operations, and changes in the type of machinery 
available. Economic life also depends to some extent on replacement cost. It may 
seem like a paradox to say that high replacement cost has a tendency to lower 
depreciation expense. This tendency occurs because the economic life of an old 
asset is extended when cost of replacement is high and shortened when replace- 
ment cost is low. 

It is apparent, therefore, that it would be difficult to estimate the economic 
life of a machine with certainty. However, if depreciation calculated by the 
declining-balance method was based on an estimate of useful life, as it often is, 
an error in this estimate would be less significant than if the straight-line 
method had been used. This is simply because the depreciation charges during 
the latter years of a machine’s life are smaller when the declining-balance 
method is used. 

Another argument which favors the declining-balance method is that it is 
simpler to apply than a straight-line method. This ease of application is evident 
when it is applied to a group of implements of the same type, regardless of their 
age. To compute the depreciation charge for any year one need only multiply 
the initial value by the depreciation rate in current use. The product of half the 
rate and the value of the year’s acquisitions and disposals is added if all machines 
bought and sold during the year are assumed to be used for half the year. 


If the chief criteria for use in selecting a depreciation method are con- 
venience and expense in accounting and the effect of accounting information on 
decisions and budgeting, then, as has been shown, the declining-balance method 
provides a definite advantage in both respects. A third basis for choosing a 
depreciation method might be that of relative tax advantage. However, the 
relative tax advantages among various methods do not depend primarily on 
the inherent characteristics of the methods themselves, but rather on specific 
provisions of the various tax laws and regulations. 

George Terborgh of the Machinery and Allied Products Institute summarizes 
his evaluation of the declining-balance method as follows:1! 


“Double-rate declining-balance depreciation appears to be the best prac- 
tical remedy for the lags inherent in present methods. Judged by the 
standard for our correctly-computed realistic depreciation, it meets satis- 
factorily both the contour-conformity and time-distance tests. It is simple 
to operate, can be used with all types of depreciation accounts, and, subject 
to some difficulty in one case only, can be applied by either group of item 
accounting rules.” 

Terborgh recommends a rate double that of the straight-line method and 


another writer proposes a rate two and one-half times the straight-line rate.? 
The income tax laws of Canada and the U.S. both allow a maximum declining- 





1Grant, E.L., Depreciation, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1955, Ch, 19. 
2 Tbid. 
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balance rate which is double the straight-line rate. I am of the opinion that 
the declining-balance rate should not necessarily be directly related to the 
straight-line rate but rather calculated according to a definite formula. The 
formula in its simplest form is: 


Peas se 
Vo 


where R is equal to the annual rate of depreciation expressed as a decimal; 
n represents the number of years involved; and Vi and Vo represent the 
final value and original value respectively.1 The diminishing-balance method 
assumes, of course, that the final value is always greater than zero. 








Depreciation Rates—Straight-Line and Diminishing-Balance Methods 














Straight-line rate per cent Diminishing- Ratio Ratio 
balance rate diminishing- diminishing- 
balance. balance to Years of 
10 per cent 10 per cent Straight- straight- useful 
No salvage salvage of salvage line, line, life 
value (1) value (2) value No. 1 No. 2 

Ba 3.15 revi 2.20 2.44 28.6 
4.0 3.60 8.8 2 20) 2.44 20.0 
4.5 4.05 9.8 2.19 2.43 22a 
5.0 4.50 10.9 2.18 2.42 20.0 
5b 4.95 11.9 2.16 2.40 18.2 
6.0 5.40 12.9 2.15 2.39 16.7 
6.5 5.85 13.9 2.14 2.38 15.4 
7.0 6.30 14.9 2.43 psy 14.3 
7.5 6.75 15.9 212 2.36 13.9 
8.0 7.20 16.8 2.10 2533 1235 
8.0 7.65 doe, 2.08 eal 11.8 
10.0 9.00 20.6 2.06 2.29 10.0 
12.5 125 25.0 2.00 2523 8.0 
20.0 18.00 36.9 1.85 2.05 5.0 
3a00 30.00 53.6 1.61 1.79 3.0 


In conclusion I would say that the declining balance method of calculat- 
ing depreciation does satisfy the most useful and widely held concepts of 
depreciation and at the same time provides the simple and most realistic 
means for its calculation, particularly when applied to farm machinery. 


1If the difference between original cost and present replacement cost of similar machinery 
could be considered to be entirely the result of a change in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, then the substitution of replacement value (V,) for original value (V,) in the formula 
would indicate the depreciation rate relating to constant dollars. 
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SHORT-TERM VARIATIONS AFFECTING THE SUPPLY AND 
MARKETING PATTERN OF POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Jey Dey iL 


The very nature of Canada’s climate sets rigid patterns in the marketing 
of domestic farm products. Poultry production has not escaped this characteristic 
and marketing patterns for eggs and poultry meat reveal distinctive seasonal 
variations. These variations have been reflected in corresponding fluctuations in 
price as well as quality and size of the product marketed. They have also been 
part of a similar variation in consumption which may be either a cause of or an 
effect of the seasonality in supply. Perhaps it is a reflection of both of these 
factors. 

To examine the importance of seasonal variations in the marketing of 
eggs and poultry meat, a number of monthly series of production, marketings 
and prices were subjected to twelve-month moving average calculations from 
which annual seasonal indexes were taken. These indexes provided the basis 
for the construction of seasonal indexes for each of the series examined. This 
article provides an analysis of the indexes constructed from these series. 


Farm Production of Eggs.——The production of eggs shows a clearly defined 
seasonal pattern. December and January are the months of peak production. 
The chicks hatched in the previous spring have matured through the summer 
and provide the basis for the nation’s laying flocks at year end. At this time 
the new hens are seven to nine months old and will be producing at their most 
efficient rate for the next five to six months. From January, egg production 
declines slowly through to May. May is generally the month when rate of lay 
per hen is highest. The age of the bird and the moderate weather combine to 
make this the most appropriate month for peak efficiency. During the following 
months the laying flocks decrease in size and the rate of lay declines. 

Egg production decreases rapidly during the summer, reaching a low 
point in the month of August. This seasonal decline arises from a combination 
of factors of which the prevalence of purchasing replacement stock in the 
spring is of major importance. When a producer’s hens have been in lay about 
18 months, they are generally replaced by a new lot in the spring months. 
During the months of March, April and May, 60 per cent of the total yearly 
output of egg-type chicks takes place. Five years ago these months provided 
65 per cent of the total hatch, indicating an attempt by some producers to even 
out the seasonality in supply by purchasing their replacement stock at other 
times of the year. However, the hatchery industry is still geared to this 
seasonality in the demand for chicks. For instance, 75 per cent of the chicks 
hatched for laying flock replacement in 1962 were hatched in the five-month 
period, February through June. 

The seasonal decline in egg production can also be attributed to the con- 
tinuing practice of culling hens. From the moment the pullets are placed in the 
laying house the weak and diseased birds are culled from the flock. This is 
good management practice and contributes a great deal to the profitable 
returns obtained by an egg producing enterprise. It keeps the flock strong and 
healthy and, by removing poor layers, it also increases the rate of lay of the 
flock and prevents feed waste. However, continuous culling and natural death 
tend to reduce the number of layers throughout the summer and result in a 
similar reduction in egg output. The number of eggs produced on farms begins 
to rise in September and October as the chicks placed in the spring begin to 
lay. The seasonal rise continues through the fall, reaching a peak in mid-winter. 


Commercial Egg Marketings.—Egg marketings through grading stations 
registered by the Canada Department of Agriculture follow the same general 
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seasonal pattern as farm production, with slight variations. Marketings repre- 
sent about 50 per cent of total farm production and producers who send their 
eggs to these stations receive payment on the basis of the grade received for 
their shipment. The main difference in the seasonal pattern of commercial 
marketings, compared with farm production, occurs during the months of 
April, May, June. While farm production decreases steadily from a December- 
January peak!, commercial marketings tend to rise to a second peak in May 
before declining seasonally to a low in September. 


This double peak characteristic for commercial supplies stems from the 
heavy demand for hatching eggs in the spring, an industry trait mentioned 
earlier. As this demand subsides the large output of the hatchery supply flocks 
is channeled back into the commercial trade, increasing the volume of egg 
gradings. 

A less significant difference, but nevertheless a perceptible one, is the 
slight lag, of about one month, in the seasonal decline in marketings compared 
with farm output. The seasonal low point is reached in September and the 
recovery is not as pronounced. This difference can most likely be attributed to 
the structure of the commercial egg supply flocks compared with farm flocks 
in general. Large producers tend to take advantage of high prices for eggs 
which occur during the fall by purchasing their chicks earlier in the year or by 
force-moulting their flocks. 


Table 1.—Eggs: Ten-year Seasonal Index of Production, Commercial Marketings and Prices, 
Canada, 1952-53 to 1961-62 





Commercial Weighted 





receipts at average 
Month Farm registered price to 
production grading producers 
stations all grades 
January ee re a ek SCE LE, SAA EN, Ae ee es Te 116 85 
Kebruary csioss in chap crtere ate . Sure t ecnck ence «ee. cts 100 96 91 
ATO) Se, al cece ids ae eat a OL oo 2: a cee eee nee 110 105 99 
Aprile) pes APS PR eee De Gey eT RCE ok ws See 108 108 95 
Meayvitiniin, eemeen: Se hcthe $04. Pee. a Mee 2 Bega fee 105 155. 90 
UNO a a eee ik nl Ac ah tele I, Aelia, ae ae Ce 95 101 93 
pale: RIA SORT: AES ORL EE, ST... pent be 88 92 106 
AR OUSE se aiteet apes ugh caeneuac tse rit ee caret on Na eames 86 87 111 
BeODLEIROED.: ya at coos tant ee MS RITE ont oe Om aoe 87 87 114 
October ER {PIR ea ee. OG. Aree Fe 95 90 116 
November ied as tate ig ina ee Seed nee fe i se a 103 95 108 
Deceriberiaaat sake cit.« heey « ARSE Te . Soe ee atte 112 108 92 


Egg Prices.—The price examined in this series, the weighted average price 
to producers for all grades, was considered most appropriate since it provided 
a national average price and included all grades of eggs. It thus provides a much 
more convenient series for comparison with production and commercial grad- 
ings, eliminating the regional bias and the reference to specific grade which 
so often is a drawback when price quotations of this sort are used for describing 
national trends. 


The seasonal pattern for egg prices is virtually a mirror image of market- 
ings, falling when marketings rise and rising when marketings fall. This 
illustrates dramatically the unhindered operation of a free competitive market 
in eggs, and it is to the credit of the egg industry as a whole that despite the 
increasing pressure for economic planning in several phases of marketing 





1February shows a marked dip because of the fewer number of days in the month. 
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FIGURE 1.—EGGS: TEN-YEAR SEASONAL INDEX OF PRODUCTION, 
COMMERCIAL MARKETINGS AND PRICES, CANADA, 1952-53 TO 1961-62 
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producers can still gauge their supplies on the basis of demand .and price 
through the competitive price mechanism of the open market. 


Egg Quality and Size—The seasonal pattern for the production and market- 
ing of eggs, while reflecting the movements in the supply of all eggs throughout 
the year does not reveal the internal differences in the seasonal patterns of 
specific egg grades. In order to investigate these movements, three grades were 
selected, Grade A Large, Grade A Small and Grade B. The first two reflect high 
quality but differences in size. The Grade B eggs reflect low quality. 


Grade A Large eggs follow a seasonal pattern that is very similar to over- 
all marketings except that the amount of variation is much more pronounced 
from peak to trough. It is understandable that the pattern should fluctuate 
along lines similar to the total when one considers that Grade A Large eggs 
represent close to one-half of the eggs graded in registered premises. In the 
five-year period, 1958-62 for example, Grade A Large eggs represented 48.8 
per cent of the total eggs graded in Canada.! 


The small sized Grade A eggs have a pronounced and widely fluctuating 
seasonal pattern. Marketings are very low in February, March and April and 
rise rapidly to peaks in September and October from which they again drop 
off quickly to the late winter early spring trough. This pattern is the reverse 
of the one for Grade A Large and is of much greater range. It reflects the lay 
of the pullets in the national flock. Since most replacement stock is purchased 
in the spring, the first eggs laid by the young six-month old pullets are of small 
size but generally of premium quality. The large amount of small eggs marketed 
in the August to November period corresponds with the time when there are a 
large number of pullets in the laying flock and egg size is relatively smaller. 





1 Graded in registered grading stations. See the 1962 Annual Poultry Market Review, p. 3, for 
complete data on egg grades since 1951. 
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The seasonal marketing pattern for Grade B eggs fluctuates almost as 
greatly as that for Grade A Small size. However, in this case, the period of 
low marketings is from October to February and the period of peak supply for 
this grade runs from April through July, the warm months of the year. 

To examine this seasonal pattern, it is important to examine the character- 
istics of a Grade B egg as distinct from a Grade A egg, and in light of these 
characteristics, investigate the major causes for these differences. An egg may 


Table 2.—Ten-year Seasonal Index of Commercial Egg Marketings in Canada, by Grade, 
1952-53 to 1961-62 








Month Large Small Grade B 
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Sentomberag:; 4c tee. PaO Pe, ost cg etek tebe eae 67 208 71 
(ECO DOL: 20 25.05is Sas ee alate Rents 1a as eee ee ee ee 69 201 50 
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FIGURE 2.—TEN-YEAR SEASONAL INDEX OF COMMERCIAL EGG 
MARKETINGS IN CANADA, BY GRADE, 1952-53 TO 1961-62 
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be graded as a “B’’, if, when candled, it shows a distinct yolk outline, if the 
yolk is slightly oblong and floats freely within the albumen of the egg when 
twirled rather than showing a small round yolk which maintains its position 
in the centre of the egg as a Grade A.! In addition, although there must be 
no evidence of green in the yolk nor any meat or blood spots, there may be 
some slight germ development. The air cell in a Grade B egg is larger than 
that of a Grade A.? These are the relevant internal properties. Shell quality is 
also of importance. If an egg shows small spots of dirt or stain, is slightly 
abnormal in shape, and has rough areas or ridges but is otherwise of sound 
construction, it will Grade B. 


Egg quality is a major factor in the maintenance of a profitable egg enter- 
prise. One only has to look at the difference in prices received for a Grade B 
egg and for a Grade A Large egg. This difference, roughly 10 cents per dozen, 
can make a great deal of difference to an egg producer’s income, especially 
during the summer when supplies of eggs are relatively plentiful. Since environ- 
ment is the primary factor controlling quality and the seasonality in the supply 
of lower quality eggs, the producer has more control over his own profit 
potential in this regard than is sometimes realized. 


It is true that after nine to ten months of lay a hen begins to wear out. 
Her ability to produce good strong shells and thick albumen deteriorates 
rapidly. Good feed practice can postpone this deterioration, but as the hen 
continues to age this becomes more difficult. However, an aging flock is not the 
most important reason for the heavy volume of B eggs in summer. It is due to 
environment, i.e., weather and management. During the warm months of late 
spring and summer eggs are left ungathered too long. In 70 to 80 degree 
weather there is a rapid deterioration in the internal quality of the egg. 
Humidity tends to increase the likelihood of soiled and dirty eggs. On many 
farms the spring and summer is a period when outdoor activity is important. 
If the egg enterprise is a sideline the hens may be neglected during the day, 
increasing the hazards which newly laid eggs are subject to. An additional 
factor which contributes to lower egg quality during the summer is the practice 
which many producers follow of letting their flocks range in the open. When the 
hens eat insects and grass, dark yolked eggs are inevitable, and when candled 
the heavier yolk shadow results in a Grade B.? 


The seasonal indexes discussed above for eggs are based on national 
marketing figures. There are some variations from region to region but the 
general pattern is much the same. For example, in the Prairie provinces where 
close to one-quarter of the eggs graded are B’s, C’s or Cracks, the seasonal 
fluctuations show a greater range of variation compared with marketings in 
Central Canada or the Maritimes where there are a large number of commercial 
producers. These latter regions reveal seasonal variations that are very similar 
to the national pattern. However, British Columbia does differ from the rest 
of Canada by showing exceptional stability in egg marketings throughout the 
year. 


Broiler Chicken Marketings—Ten years ago the supply of chicken showed a 
significant seasonal pattern due to the emphasis that was placed in those days 
on heavy roasting chicken and fowl. The supply of milkfed or heavy roasting 





1For a detailed outline of the specifications for each grade, see Schedule A of the Shell Egg 
Regulations, Office Consolidation, p. 23. 

2Not in excess of 1/8 inch for Grade A, 3/8 inch for Grade B. 

3Corn has also created a problem of dark yolked eggs. Producers who have found corn an 
economical feed substitute for wheat have to be careful that dark yolks do not lower the grade 
of their eggs. 

4For a more thorough discussion of the seasonal differences in egg marketings by region, see 
The Economic Annalist, December 1954, p. 132. 
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chicken depended primarily on the late winter and spring hatch and market- 
ings were generally concentrated in the October-November period. Fowl meat 
which represented a large proportion of chicken processed in 1950 (57.5 
per cent) depended upon the degree to which producers culled their laying 
flocks. Extensive culling has generally taken place in September and October 
so that fowl marketings contributed to the heavy receipts during the fall of 
the year.1 

With the advent of poultry meat specialization and with it the popularity 
of the lightweight broiler chicken, this seasonality in marketings no longer 
appears. A five-year (1958-1962) seasonal index of monthly broiler marketings 
was calculated which revealed that there was a fairly steady supply of broilers 
throughout the year, although marketings were heavier during the warmer 
months of the year, May through November. The peak months were August 
and September but as can be seen from the index itself, there was less than 
nine points difference throughout the seven-month period of heavy marketings. 

A characteristic of the broiler industry which makes it unique among the 
many farm enterprises pursued today is the very short production cycle. Broiler 
production can be subject to very short variations in supply. Since it takes 
eight or nine weeks to grow a broiler chicken to the three-pound average live 
weight generally preferred by consumers,? any change in supply, if warranted 
by price or demand relationships, can be made quickly. However, although 
there are no physiological limitations to changes in supply, there may be 
legal, i.e., contractual limitations which extend the pattern. Broiler producers 
generally have contractual agreements with feed suppliers, processors or 
hatcheries which bind the producer to a specified volume of production in any 
one year. If this is the case, the supply pattern is of a more rigid nature than 
the time period required to finish the birds to market weight would indicate. 

Although broiler chicks are placed on farms throughout the year, producers 
recognize the seasonal demand for this product and plan their orders for new 
birds accordingly. Consumers seem to prefer broilers during the warm months 
of the year, particularly during hot summer weather. As a result marketings 
drop off noticeably in December and continue low until May. 


Turkey Marketings.—Every housewife can tell you at what time of the year 
she is most likely to find plentiful supplies of turkey. Turkey production in 
Canada is traditionally geared to the Thanksgiving and Christmas markets. 
As a result, it is not surprising that a seasonal index calculated for the years, 
1953-1962, reveals a strong seasonal fluctuation with values ranging from 17 
in February, to a high of 351 in December, a difference of 334 points. In recent 
years, however, the variation has not been as great and the peak month for 
marketings has been shifting from December to November and October. Peak 
marketings were reached in December for the years 1952 to 1956, in November 
for 1957 to 1959 and in October for the past three years (1960 to 1962). The 
five-year seasonal index shown in Table 3 illustrates this change. The range 
of variation is now 256 points and the peak month is November. 

The turkey industry has followed the traditional pattern of purchasing 
turkey poults in large numbers in the spring. These poults are grown both on 
range and in confined quarters for six to eight months depending on the weight 
desired for market. Broiler turkeys are grown by some producers for year- 
round consumption but the amount of heavy turkey processed in the October 
to December period continues to account for about 60 per cent of the annual 
supply. The supply of broiler turkey does indicate a moderately stable seasonal 





1 For a comprehensive survey of seasonal price movements before and immediately after the 
war, see an article on Seasonal Variations in the Prices of Poultry Meat, The Economic Annalist, 
December 1950, p. 134. 


2The three-pound bird will generally weigh about 23 to 23 pounds eviscerated. 
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Table 3.—Seasonal Indexes for Poultry Processed in Canada, 1953-1962 
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FIGURE 3.—SEASONAL INDEXES FOR POULTRY PROCESSED IN 
CANADA, 1953-1962 
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pattern, especially during the eight months, March through October. The low 
month of January is 65 index points below the March peak, considerably less 
variation than that ascribed to total turkeys. The increasing popularity of light 
weight turkey has helped to moderate the seasonal variation in marketings in 
recent years. It is not uncommon to find turkey of all weights (fresh or frozen) 
in retail stores at all times of the year. However, the traditional Thanksgiving 
and Christmas seasons will continue to provide the largest demand for turkey 
meat for some years to come. 


COMPARISON OF FARM PRACTICES ON ONE-SECTION FARMS ON 
REGINA HEAVY CLAY SOILS, 1940, 1951, and 1962 


B. H. SONNTAG 


The purpose of this article is to compare changes in farm practices and 
certain aspects of farm organization on a particular type of farm. The area 
chosen is that characterized by Regina Heavy Clay soils in the Regina area of 
southern Saskatchewan. Comparison will be made of one-section farms for 
three separate years, 1940, 1951, and 1962. 

In 1940, farm business management data were collected in this area, on 
all sizes of farms. Data on land use, land tenure, farm labor, livestock numbers, 
farm debt and other items were enumerated. Twenty-five records from one- 
section farmers were randomly selected from the sample for purposes of this 
article. 

Similarly, in 1951, farm business data were collected from a large number 
of farms in this area on Regina Heavy Clay and Weyburn Loam soils for a 
study of farm practices.1 Data on cultural practices, land utilization, farm power, 
labor, livestock and other items were enumerated. Twenty-five records obtained 
from farmers on one-section farms on Regina Heavy Clay soils were randomly 
selected from this group for the comparisons which follow. 

In 1962, a farm organization study was conducted in R.M. No. 128.2 Data 
on cultural practices, machinery inventories, land use, land tenure, labor, debt, 
livestock and other items, as well as on expenses for the year 1962 were 
recorded. 

Comparisons made in this article relate to land tenure, land use, cultural 
practices, machine use, labor, livestock numbers and farm debt. Comparisons 
are made for only two of the three years in some cases where specific data were 
not collected for each of the three years. 


Land Tenure.—The ratio of rented to owned land did not vary appreciably. 
The ratios were 34:66, 36:64, and 32:68 in 1940, 1951 and 1962, respectively 
(Table 1). The number of fully owned and fully rented farms also stayed 
relatively constant. 


Land Use.—Land use underwent some very significant changes since 1940. 
Perhaps the most significant is the change in the ratio of summerfallow to 
total cropland acres. This ratio increased from 23.8 per cent in 1940 to 33.3 
per cent in 1951, and 38.8 per cent in 1962 (Table 2). Although no information 
on crop rotation is available from the 1940 records, the 23.8 per cent figure for 
summerfallow suggests a four-year rotation. The 33.3 per cent figure for 1951 
would suggest a three-year rotation. In 1962, some of the farmers were 
following a two-year rotation, others a three-year rotation and some were in 
the process of converting from a three-year to a two-year rotation. 





1Farm Practice on the Weyburn Loam and Regina Heavy Clay Soils of Saskatchewan, 
Ragush M. and F. Cline. Unpublished Report. 

2Sonntag, B. H., Changes in Farm Organization on High Productivity Soils in the Dark 
Brown Soil Zone, 1962 (in preparation). 
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Table 1.—Tenure of One-Section Farms on Regina Heavy Clay Soil, 1940, 1951, amd 1962 








Tenure 1940 | 1951 | 1962 
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Coarse grains acreage decreased from 51.3 acres per farm in 1940 to 24.8 
acres per farm in 1951, and to 8.2 acres per farm in 1962 (Table 2). It is 
difficult to account for this decrease. Several factors are possibly involved here. 
An important factor may be the increase in summerfallow acreage. This means 
that there is less stubble crop and since coarse grains are usually grown on 
stubble in this area this could explain, in part, the reduction in the coarse 
grains acreage. Another factor influencing the decrease in oats acreage may 
be the decrease in livestock numbers. Oats acreage decreased after 1951. This 
coincides with a reduction in livestock numbers and the number of farms with 
livestock in this area. This factor may also be responsible for the decreased 
barley acreage. An additional factor with respect to barley may be the market 
situation for malting barley. Oats is grown primarily for feed, but barley has 
also been grown from time to time as a cash crop. 


Cultural Practices——Important changes have occurred in the last 10 years 
with respect to farming practices. One of the most apparent changes is the 
replacement of the one-way and drill, as seeding implements, by the discer. All 
of the farmers in the 1962 sample seeded with the discer, whereas in 1951 
seeding was done with several implements, discer, one-way, drill and cultivator 
(Table 3). 


Table 2.—Land Use on One-Section Farms on Regina Heavy Clay Soil, 1940, 1951 and 1962 








Use 1940 1951 1962 
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aAcreage includes durum wheat. 
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Table 3.—Comparison of Seeding Operation on One-Section Farms on Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 
1951, amd 1962 





1951 crop 1962 crop 
Implement a | 
Summer- Summer- 
fallow Stubble fallow Stubble 
— per cent of all farms — 
DISCS ete ite a a ant oh cies ee eee 40.0 44.0 100.0 72.0 
J er LE sk te Sacre bony Meee td ON ae ge 78 ND 16.0 — — — 
Oe Weare ikk e det ee «dere cans ee a 40.0 48.0 — — 
Cultivator ee oles Aare tee nee 4.0 — = = 
Pericent of tarmis witli seem eae erate 100.0 92.0 100.0 72.0 


Preseeding tillage operations were not important in this area in 1951, and 
were not carried out in 1962. Only 12 per cent of the farmers did any work 
on their land before seeding their 1951 summerfallow crop and only four per 
cent did any work before seeding their 1951 stubble crop. 


Postseeding cultivation is done primarily with the drag harrow and packer. 
There has been no noticeable change in this practice in the past 10 years. 


Summerfallow operations are difficult to compare since the type and 
frequency of operation depend on such variable factors as rainfall, weed 
growth and trash cover. Some general observations can, however, be made. 
Fall work on stubble is not general. Some 20 per cent of the farmers do a very 
light operation in the fall after harvest if weather conditions permit. The 
number of operations in any given year depends on weather conditions, weed 
growth, trash cover and other factors. Thirteen farmers had 5-6 operations in 
1962, and only seven had 5-6 operations in 1951 (Table 4). The cultivator and 
rod weeder have replaced the disc-type implement to a considerable extent 
for summerfallow operations. In 1962, 44 per cent of the farmers used the 
cultivator for the first operation compared with 12 per cent in 1951. The 
second operation was performed with the cultivator or rod weeder on 92 
per cent of the farms in 1962, compared with 36 per cent in 1951 (Table 4). 


Table 4.—Type of Implement Used for Summerfallow Operations, One-Section Farms on Regina 
Heavy Clay Soils, 195i and 1962 
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ee mate IOUT cr mote 4.0 16.0 4.0 4.0 28.0 — 14 
LS6F et Oe 16.0 20.0 -= 60.0 8.0 4.0 23 
ayaa. Ay ae 4.0 20.0 4.0 — -- — 7 
9626s oe — 16.0 os 44.0 = — 13 
Gta ~- 4.0 — — 8.0 — 3 
962 occte 4.0 — — 4,0 — — 2, 


* Where the percentages in any single row added horizontally are greater than 100 per cent, it means that several farmers 
used more than a single implement for that operation. 
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In 1951 the harrow was used to a great extent (48 per cent of the farmers 
did their second operation in 1951 with the harrow) but in 1962 it was only 
an insignificant part of the machine complement used for summerfallow 
operations (Table 4). 

Another important change was in the use of chemical weed control. 
Comparison of data from the 1951 and 1962 studies shows that in 1951 only 28 
per cent of the farmers in the area sprayed for weed control, whereas in 1962, 
100 per cent of the farmers sprayed their crops for weed control. 

The use of fertilizer is not general in this area. Only 32 per cent of the 
farmers in 1951 and as little as 12 per cent in 1962 reported the use of some 
fertilizer. 

Harvesting operations followed the same pattern in 1962 as in 1951. The 
crop is first swathed and then combined. Flax is often straight combined if 
there is no heavy weed infestation. 


Machine Use.—Two significant changes occurred with respect to size and 
type of tractors. The first is the trend toward larger tractors and the second 
is the change from gasoline engines to diesel engines. In 1962, nineteen of the 
farmers had five-plow tractors whereas in 1951 only four farmers had tractors 
of this size (Table 5). Diesel tractors were found on 11 farms in 1962, and on 
only two in 1951 (Table 6). The trend toward larger tractors was also apparent 
when comparing the tractors used in 1940, with those in 1951 and 1962. The 
1940 data, while not specific as to tractor size, indicate that most of the 
tractors were in the three-plow size group. 


Labor Use.—There has been a marked decrease in farm labor requirements 
since 1940. The important change to be pointed out is the average decrease in 
hired labor from 3.5 months per farm in 1940 to 1.0 months per farm in 1962. 
Another significant change is in the number of farms with hired labor, 24 in 
1940 and 16 in 1962. Differences are also evident in the use of unpaid family 
labor with an average of 2.8 months per farm in 1940 and only 0.7 months per 
farm in 1962 (Table 7). 


Livestock Numbers.—The average number of livestock per farm and the 
number of farms with livestock have both declined. Farms with no livestock 
numbered one in 1940, four in 1951 and 15 in 1962 (Table 8). Today fewer 
farmers depend on their own livestock for meat and dairy products. This 
trend away from livestock is probably associated with the movement off the 
farm to urban centers. Many farmers in this area live in urban centers, 
especially during the winter months, and operate their farms from there. 
Farming in this way precludes the maintenance of livestock on these farms. 


Farm Debts.—Farm debts have been divided into three groups. Long-term 
debts are those which are usually incurred for land purchases and have a 
repayment period of five or more years. Farm Credit Corporation loans were 
the typical type of long-term debt encountered. Intermediate term debts are 
those with a repayment period of five years or less. These consist mainly of 
Farm Improvement loans for machinery and equipment purchases. Short-term 
debts are those which are to be repaid in a year and consist of short-term bank 
loans, credit arrangements with local retailers, etc. 

There was a Significant reduction in the average debt per farm as well 
as a decrease in the number of farms with debt. In 1940 only 16 per cent of the 
farms were debt-free, whereas in 1962, 68 per cent of the farms studied were 
debt-free (Table 9). 


Farm Capital, Receipts and Expenses.—Table 10 is a summary of the income, 
capital and expenditure items for a group of 25 one-section grain farms on 
Regina Heavy Clay soil in 1962. 
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Table 5.—Sizes of Tractors on One-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1951 and 1962 








First tractor Second tractor 
Plow-size of tractor? a | 
1951 1962 1951 1962 
2 rc Rs ee As tees ERED. FE RATE Card ne 2 — a — 
RAS Po ah. Bat eeraaaen tok) eS: APaAete: Tee 12 1 5 4 
1 eel F 2 a RS TPA R SP RS ANI BEEN FN ale é 5 — 3 
Dee ee eer. ct, ta AR, See, Oa ee 4 19 — 2. 


® Tractors rated as 3-4 plow tractors were included in the three-plow size group. Similarly the 4-5 plow tractors were 
included in the four-plow group. 


Table 6.—Types of Tractors on One-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1951 and 1962 

















First tractor Second tractor 
Type of tractor 
1951 1962 1951 1962 
Gagsh« 2 Fail ace tee. Beers 23 14 a a 
Diesels ieee ah Ok a Oe ee eee % 11 


= All second tractors were gas tractors. 


Table 7.—Farm Labor on One-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1951 and 1962 





Labor 
S$. $$ ___—__——__] Farms with 
Hired Unpaid Operator Total hired labor 
— months — 
bc area ae a) SA 8: 1 aa 2.8 1322 17.5 24 
1962.3. ste bape nee 1.0 OF 9.6 ja Wa 16 





Table 8.—Livestock Numbers on OQne-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1951 and 1962 








Average number per farm 


Year a arms with 
Horses Cattle Hogs Poultry no livestock 
TOR Meee: Sait ee teeter eroais trae ee Pa | 3.6 3.1 66.2 1 
LOL Feces he ee ley eB a ee 0.9 4.9 Dee 89.8 4 
£962) el holies Sue eae te) eee — 2.6 1.4 53.6 15 
Table 9.—_Farm Debt on One-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1940 and 1962 
1940 1962 
Type of loan ———_ |r 
Unpaid Number Unpaid Number 
balance with balance with 
LODO CTT ccs indies bin Se hcne Sees ee elle 8,161 13 1,208 4 
PHUCTIOOUIAUE? cae sh ke te hart See ee es 486 18 414 6 
phon’. vetnrite. 2a). BY i ne. see 1,072 19 a = 
ING. Haris Ckttreen: -. veo eee eae ae med aeten 4 17 





a Short term debts in 1962 were primarily 1962 fuel and repair bills which were paid in full after the year’s operations were 
completed. These debts were not enumerated. 
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Farm capital is made up of land, buildings, machinery and equipment and 
livestock. Real estate values used in Table 10 are farmers’ estimates of the 
sale value of the farms they were operating. Values were calculated on a full- 
ownership basis. Machinery and equipment value was the replacement value 
minus the accumulated depreciation of the machinery and equipment inventory 
on these farms. Livestock value was calculated from the market value of 
livestock on the farms. 

Receipts are made up of crop sales, hail insurance claims, livestock items, 
custom work and miscellaneous farm income. Home-consumed livestock 
products and an imputed value of house rent are also included in the farm 
receipts figure. Crop sale figures are based on the farmer’s yield and land use 
estimates at an average price for an average grade. Other income figures are 
farmer’s estimates of these items. 

All cash expense figures except taxes are farmer estimates. Tax figures 
are calculated from land assessments and mill rates obtained from the municipal 
office. The straight line depreciation method was used to determine depreciation 
expense for buildings and machinery and equipment. 

The major expense items were $1,462 for machinery depreciation and 
$1,347 for fuel, oil, repairs, grease, etc. (Table 10). Assuming a five per cent 
charge on capital as an investment cost the average total expense, per farm, 
excluding the operator’s labor, would be $7,608 (Table 10). The two main cost 
items are (a) real estate costs which are 44 per cent, and (b) machine and 
equipment costs which are 43 per cent of all expenses. Real estate costs include 
building depreciation, taxes, insurance, building repairs and five per cent 
investment charge. Machinery and equipment costs include depreciation, custom 
work, fuel, oil, repairs, etc., and a five per cent investment charge. 

Real estate and machinery and equipment depreciation costs are essentially 
fixed costs. Equipment and machinery expenses are also fixed to a very large 
degree. The portion of total costs that could be considered variable is very 
small. Hence, the cost situation bears little relationship to the yield level. 
Harvesting expenses, including a portion of the expenditures on custom work 
and hired labor, are somewhat lower in years of the low yields, but these 
form only a small part of total costs. 


Table 10.—Farm Capital, Receipts and Expenses, One-Section Farms, Regina Heavy Clay Soils, 1962 











Farm capital Farm receipts 
PRG Rees ee, anit Atak a wed 40, 554 Crop salesec kovas dacs cree eA 20,925 
1 ESI CG HE 1s At A ee 5, 652 livwestock saledy 0c civ hee ees 60 
Equipment and machinery........... 9,945 Livestock inventory cnetes ey eee — 20 
i [Ae att a cl ee Pe 209 Livestock products. . I 2t eee eee 8 
Eno ballpee ee te he nw ke ek cs ae 56, 360 G@ustomeworkyc. 6: uuaens poe eens 22 
Miscellaneous farm income.......... 286 
Cash expenses AYR PP Roe ee ae ee 21,281 
FRISCO Eo 1 purus ayy 5. Cue. gnse eo eeu 
COs eee ee Pe Let 489 Farm productivity used in the home 
DAVEE em tet Go. os hod a a ans 53 Ane MOUSE TEMt. v5.0... .0stauaese se 573 
Equipment and machinery........... 1,671 Total farm receipts.............. 21,854 
CuslOre WORK: eld. SY. a. Ae, oD 173 
Ehinedela bOterdts umnveee oben ntdunay 169 NUL OX DENISOS adams tot eronian Set one 7,608 
DCG AMOON a niet toe hip a 6,9 ane 9 201 
Total cash expenses.............. 5,855 Return to operator and family labor. 14, 246 
Depreciation expenses 
tS Sieh fe Ghia Ok Pipe ee ey ane a a 291 
IMA ChinGr yc ote aati a ieee Fh och eee 1,462 
Gta eto clos eae. ct eb eeemeae: 1,753 
PRU ORPENSCR MNT ri ee cred Ce icace hee NG 7,608 


a Including investment cost at 5 per cent. 
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The 1962 income figure is very much higher than long-time average income 
figures for farms of this size in this area. The income figure is based on potential 
grain sales, according to farmer estimates of yields and land use for 1962. 
Crop yields in this area were much higher in this area in 1962 than the long- 
time average. The large volume of durum wheat priced at $2.14 per bushel 
also had a significant bearing on this income figure. 

Income figures calculated on the basis of long-time average yields for the 
area and 1962 land use, costs, and prices result in much lower net returns. 
On the basis of 1941-50, 1951-60, 1941-60 and 1921-60 average yields, the 
calculated returns averaged $4,953, $3,617, $4,314, and $2,420 per farm respec- 
tively. Average wheat yields for these periods were 21.3, 19.0, 20.2 and 16.8 
bushels per acre respectively. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Costs of Production in Agriculture, 1962. A summary of Selected Studies 
Conducted in Recent Years by Various Agencies. Furniss, I. F. Ottawa, May 1963. 
Mimeo. pp. ii+24. 

A tabular presentation of production cost data, from selected studies by the 
federal and provincial governments and by producers’ organizations. Part I 
summarizes data, from the most recent studies, on a commodity basis. Part II 
converts data, from earlier studies by the Ontario Department of Agriculture, to 
1962 price levels, 


A General Classification of Land for Agricultural Use, by Townships, Manitoba. 
Garland, S. W. and T. O. Riecken. 

In co-operation with the Manitoba Department of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation, Winnipeg. March 1963. pp. ii1 + 44 + 3 maps, 

A preliminary report from a broader study that will supply an economic 
classification of the lands of Manitoba. This broader study is designed to serve 
as a guide in the development of land policies that will help solve the problems 
of the agricultural industry. 

The land is classified chiefly on the basis of the estimated net average value 
of agricultural production in each township of occupied land. The report itself 
is organized into three main parts: Economic Classification of Land in 
Manitoba; Present Use of Cropland in Manitoba; and The Economic Rating of 
Township Areas. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A Study of Trans-Canada Air Lines. The first twenty-five years. Ashley, C. A. 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, Toronto. 1963. pp. x+75. Price 
115. 


One “of a number of studies planned as part of a book on Crown corpora- 
tions’, this particular study is chiefly concerned with legislation and govern- 
ment controls affecting Trans-Canada Air Lines and with their organization, 
administration and operations. 


Economic Growth and Economic Policy. A paper presented by Harry G. 
Johnson, Professor of Economics, University of Chicago, as the J. S. McLean 
Memorial Lecture, in February 1963, when the author was serving as J. S. 
McLean Visiting Professor at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario 
pp. 27. 
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In this paper Johnson focuses attention on the nature of economic growth, 
policies that promote growth in a free enterprise society, and especially the 
nature of policies that might be called for in Canada. 

However, he believes that mass unemployment, not “‘growth’’, has been 
the outstanding problem of the last five years in Canada. His outline of a policy 
that will promote economic growth in a free enterprise economy is as follows: 


(a) “reform of the tax system to eliminate elements that inhibit growth 
and promote inefficiency’’; 


(b) “a series of measures designed to improve the efficiency of the market 
system, particularly by improving the mobility of labour between 
regions and between occupations” and; 


(c) “the inauguration of government-sponsored research on a large scale 
into the prospective economic growth of the economy and the implica- 
tions of growth for the individual sectors and activities of the 
economy”’, 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 








Prices of Com- Consumer Prices 


modities and 


Wholesale Prices of Canadian 
Farm Products 






































Farm : 
Year General Prices of Rory eceaeed by at ; 
hee Wibolegale eriguls Tee 7 Produce 
ont rices ; : ura ; fe) 00 ; 
Total Field Animal Equip- tion 
Products Com- | mentand 
posite* | Materials 
1935-39 = 100 1949=100 

1926s. cont 130.3 144.4 158.5 TS0E Za as tance 130.6 119.9 75.9 6656 ol Scaaeacarere 
INO Pres Ce ree 127.3 138.6 149.4 Loin Gal eae cera dreileerer 119.9 74.6 G53 saewune eee 
1928. 12586 136.3 134.3 3 Sam lar Mier ners 129.3 118.3 75.0 65: Galea eee 
O20 eet 124.6 140.8 137.2 TEE Ie Vl teecge Rol rere 127.9 117.6 75.8 Prt Ol I. Anta ieyedencitoce 
1930. 112.9 119.5 105.8 WSS Is. ke ears 117.0 105.6 ides GORGa eee arene 
1931. 94.0 78.9 65.0 Oo ilcilatsinile erento 100.9 92.2 67.9 BUTE ean aoe 
1Q32 a eRe ches 86.9 65.5 60.4 CAV ELH ere Seeie or 93.3 89.3 61.7 AD Bic eee acres trays 
1933. 87.4 69.3 69.3 OOZES cckeae 89.8 88.8 58.8 ADE Sherer 
1934... 93.4 83.5 80.5 BOSOEl suena es 95.5 96.8 59.6 AGE Dull secre erate 
1935. 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
1936. 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
1937.. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
LOSS Se eee 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 Oiee 101.2 63.7 Bley 49.6 
10395 oo ee 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1940. 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
OAT ERE ie 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942. 123.0 Wp sk 109.7 144.6 RBI, 1! Teh 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
1943. 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
1944.. 130.6 ase 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1945.. laze 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
1946.. 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 He: 70.0 83.8 
1947.. 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
1948. 193.4 Mee I 200.6 Doom 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1949. 198.3 22057 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950. 211.2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
POS ae ae 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 ala 117.0 116.6 
1952.. 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
1953. 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 11256 129.1 
ODA te 217.0 Panleres) 170.9 256.2 236.8 282 203.3 116.2 112.2 128.5 
1955. 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 ZEVAS Tl 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
Gr gonouctest 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 1ASeL 113.4 154.9 
1057... 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 21 bad 121.9 118.6 155.4 
1958... DPATE ts! 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
1959... 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
1960... 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 WPA) 4 128.0 WP PA 167.6 
HO Giles te Setar Q3300 230.9 191.7 270.0 PA ay le PY 282.2 226.7 129.2 124.0 WR 
LOG2 Sears 240.0 235.6 185.1 286.0 264.0 290.8 Peay, It 130.7 126.2 186.1 

1962 
UN Noss ance 237.0 TERE) 195.6 PUA) 266.7 283.4 Zoo80 129.7 124.8 179.1 
Feb. Zale t 233.6 196.4 276.8 DOO 17 eed Roc oe eae 129.8 12500 181.4 
Mar. 237.0 oiled 196.0 PARAS) DAUR a ohae Sates Ms oe BEER 129.7 124.4 183.9 
Appin cea 237.4 233." 195.4 27220 266.1 293.1 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.0 
Maven rescue 239.3 237.1 197.7 276.5 DO USO aioe on Roel oa Bee 130.1 124.5 186.1 
JUNE. ccc. 2M 240.3 243.3 200.7 285.8 Qlie Qe |x each am tele hae eee 130.5 12556 186.3 
talivene serecn 241.3 249.6 203.7 295.6 Dein Sell taccone chore ll aoe cee orne 131.0 12780 186.7 
August....... 242.6 238.0 171.6 304.3 262.9 295.8 236.0 Sie 128.4 188.7 
Septesancssen 241.9 231.8 165.8 297.8 2D he Olean Aaa alee ee 131.0 126.8 188.8 
Oct eee $41.7 Donel 165.9 298.2 250. OU aot ae eet cet hae 131.0 1Waliey? 189.1 
ING aoe 242.2 evan I 165.1 300.3 eel eee owe tens | lngaisa somo c 131.9 127.7 189.6 
Dec 2422 230.0 167.2 292.8 VY Nil en sees aa Meee iit aces eA TeR 131.9 127.8 189.7 

1963 
Vats pease che 242.9 227.0 170.7 283.3 Dole 299.8 237.6 132.0 129.0 189.4 
Feb.. DAD, 224.1 WiAne 273.8 D5, 0 S| a ee en We ee ae ileyee 129.4 191.1 
Marae ane 242.4 Deak 175.4 268.8 OAT AW ee Nae aa | Rare Ren Vig yaa 128.9 194.0 
INE Ceoacaes 242.8 219.0 171.4 266.6 243.6 298.8 238.3 eZee 128.9 194.3 
Many asses: 244.4 221.9 171.9 271.9 A Ball ce aia te ee ores leone 128.3 195.6 
JUNG wee eee 245.8 227.5 174.9 280.1 74 (aia IP areas Ae ven] Reyes caer eter 132.8 129.7 195.5 
uliya es area 246 .2 229.1. 173.4 286.1 OR Sie oats Gee a ae ee eee 133.5 NGI evade ooac 
August....... 244.7 227.6 169.6 285.6 DOD ALM see aera | eke eee 133.9 EET ees ead os 








Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:— Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(2) Exclusive of living component. 1963 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary . 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—According to the mid-year review of “Private and Public 
Investment in Canada, Outlook 1963,” prepared by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, capital spending plans for 1963 now involve total outlays of 
$9.3 billion. This investment program would exceed capital investment in 
1962 by seven per cent. 

Total outlays for new construction are expected to be close to $6.2 billion 
and would thus exceed corresponding outlays in 1962 by six per cent. Plans 
for the purchase of new machinery and equipment call for total expenditures 
of $3.15 billion and, if realized, will exceed 1962 expenditures for the same 
purpose by nine per cent. 

Business investment, social capital spending and housebuilding will all 
be higher in 1963 than in 1962. Canada’s productive capacity is being expanded 
and modernized at an accelerated rate. If the expected increase in business 
investment is realized, it will be the sharpest increase since 1957. This increase 
in business investment, allied with a higher level of spending for housing and 
social capital purposes, will exert favorable effects on employment and produc- 
tion in the building materials, construction, and capital goods industries. 

External Trade.—Total commodity exports from Canada rose to about $607.4 
million in July 1963 from $561.2 million in July 1962; imports rose to $586.8 
million from $559 million. The export balance on merchandise trade rose to 
$20.6 million from $2.2 million. 

January-July exports rose to $3,841.5 million in 1963 from $3,574.3 million 
in 1962; imports dropped slightly to $3,703.3 million from $3,706 million. 
The resulting export balance of $138.1 million is in sharp contrast with the 
import balance of $131.6 million in the first seven months of 1962. 

Exports to and imports from various countries or groups of countries were 
as follows: 




















Total exports Imports 
1962 | 1963 1962 | 1963 
Month of July — millions of dollars — 
UnitedsKinedomi:.0. J. Sas so eeharedt ew. 0:4 >...eSeiser: « 74.0 100.3 50.0 50.8 
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Ott Ors sos tee 88 eR. SAD. ee Sccregera?. a90ad eee - 116.7 117.6 92.9 109.9 
Total, Commonwealth and preferential rate countries... . 105.6 135.4 78.8 84.1 
ec al OU OCT tment i, Pelee Fant i Rog o sccuie 455.6 472.0 480.2 502.7 
Grand total tet erties, fee! aeclabiacdie: erates}. : 561.2 607.4 559.0 586.8 
January-July Period 

United ined ont: 3. eee rs ee ee LS 500.4 576.1 340.0 297.9 
Other Commonwealth and preferential rate countries......... 180.0 229.3 170.5 192.4 
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Total, Commonwealth and preferential rate countries... . 680.4 805.4 510.5 490.3 
Total, others ORCS. AAD BOR. Cente SPieie.. 4 PYL4) | 2,894.0 3,036.1 3,195.5 3,213.0 
Grand total (2. te» doeckcepiien -emans 8 OG foedes 3,574.3 | 3,841.5 | 3,706.0 3,703.3 





Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction (1949=100) dropped only to 195.5 in June from 195.6 in May 1963. 
The index for the January-June period was almost 5.5 per cent higher in 1963 
than in 1962. 
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Wheat.—Supplies of wheat remaining on or about July 1, 1963 in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina and Australia totaled 1,821.5 million bushels, 
as compared with 1,830.7 million bushels a year earlier. Higher supplies than 
a year earlier in Canada and Australia were more than offset by smaller 
supplies in the United States (carryover stocks only) and Argentina. July 1 
supplies, in millions of bushels and with figures for 1962 in parentheses, were 
as follows: United States, 1,189.4 (1,321.9); Canada, 489.4 (412.8); Argentina, 
23.1 (32.5); and Australia, 119.6 (63.5). 

Total shipments of wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat from the 
U.S., Canada, Argentina and Australia totaled 1,118.7 million bushels in the 
first 11 months of the August-July 1962-63 crop year, which is 13 per cent 
less than the 1,286.8 million bushels shipped in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Shipments of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, by the four 
countries, in the August-June period, in millions of bushels and with figures 
for 1962 in parentheses were as follows: United States, 588.7 (659.2); Canada, 
309.2 (336.2); Argentina, 57.2 (85.2); and Australia, 163.6 (206.2). 


Dairy Products.—Fluid milk production in Canada declined only 0.4 per 
cent to 2,096.0 million pounds from July 1962 to July 1963 and only 0.3 per 
cent to 11,268.0 million pounds from the 1962 to the 1963 January-July period. 
It declined by 2.3 per cent to 2,194.9 million pounds in June 1963 from 2,247.7 
million pounds in June 1962 and 0.3 per cent to 9,171.7 million pounds in the 
January-June period of 1963 from 9,201.7 million pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1962. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, declined by one per cent 
to 502.4 million pounds from June 1962 to June 1963 but rose by one per 
cent to 3,024.3 million pounds from the 1962 to the 1963 January-June period. 

Less creamery butter and skim milk powder but more cheddar cheese, 
ice cream mix and evaporated whole milk were produced in July and in 
January-July 1963 than in the corresponding periods of 1962. 

July production totals, with figures for 1962 in parentheses, were as 
follows: creamery butter, 46.1 million pounds (47.7 million); cheddar cheese, 
18.1 million pounds (14.7 million); ice cream mix, 3.3 million gallons (2.9 
million); evaporated whole milk, 36.3 million pounds (34.2 million); and 
skim milk powder, 20.8 million pounds (24.0 million). 

January-July totals, also with figures for 1962 in parentheses, were as 
follows: creamery butter, 203.5 million pounds (207.8 million); cheddar 
cheese, 72.3 million pounds (63.4 million); ice cream mix, 14.2 millions 
gallons (13.5 million); evaporated whole milk, 188.3 million pounds (179.8 
million); and skim milk powder, 105.4 million pounds (112.8 million). 

Production of process cheese from cheddar and other hard or cream cheese 
base totaled 6.2 million pounds in June, 5.2 million in July 1963, and 3.9 
million in July 1962. Production in the January-July period rose to 39.5 
million pounds in 1963 from 36.0 million pounds in 1962. 


Poultry.—Poultry numbers on Canadian farms rose from 72.2 million on 
June 1, 1962 to 73.8 million the corresponding date of 1963. Totals for dif- 
ferent kinds of poultry, and with figures for June 1, 1962 in parentheses, were 
as follows: hens and chickens, 66,530,000 (64,915,000); turkeys, 6,573,000 
(6,648,000); geese 309,100 (283,000); and ducks, 376,100 (383,000). 


Eggs.—The egg output, in July 1963, was estimated at 32.4 million dozen, 
which represents a decline of 6.9 per cent from the output of 34.8 million 
dozen in July 1962. The average number of layers dropped to 23.1 million 
from 24.7 million and the rate of lay per 100 layers to 1,699 from 1,708. 
The egg output in the January-July period declined to 246.9 million dozen in 
1963 from 258.0 million dozen in 1962. 
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CHANGES IN FARM ORGANIZATION ON MEDIUM AND LARGE GRAIN 
FARMS ON LOW PRODUCTIVITY SOILS IN THE DARK BROWN 
SOIL ZONE OF SASKATCHEWAN, 1957 AND 1962 


M. RAGUSH 


The area selected for study of changes in farm organization on farms on low 
productivity soils in the Dark Brown soil zone of Saskatchewan was first visited 
in 1957 and revisited in 1962. The study area lies within 50 miles to the west 
and south of Saskatoon and consists predominantly of light textured soils classed 
as marginal and submarginal for wheat production. Information on land use, 
production practices, capital inventories, and annual budgets of major types of 
farms in the area was obtained and analyzed in both 1957 and 1962 to provide a 
continuous picture of changes and trends that had taken place during the five- 
year interval. 

Of the three groups of farms studied in 1957 (12 small, 25 medium and 45 
large grain farms) and the four groups of farms studied in 1962 (18 medium 
grain, 15 medium grain-cattle, 13 large grain and 18 large grain-cattle farms) 
only the medium and large grain farms were comparable in size and type in the 
two study years. Consequently, these were the only groups that had the data 
required for an analysis of changes in farm organizations. The small grain farms 
were excluded from the sample in 1962 because the number of homogeneous 
two-quarter section farms was too small for an adequate sample. The medium 
and large grain-cattle farms were added to the sample in 1962 because of the 
growing importance of the beef cattle enterprise in the survey area. The latter 
groups of farms will be excluded from the present discussion of changes and 
trends that took place within the farm unit during the period from 1957 to 1962. 

The period covered by the studies was from ‘“‘after harvest’ 1956 and 1961 
‘to “after harvest” 1957 and 1961, respectively. Receipts from grains in the 1957 
study were for crops planted and harvested in 1957 and in the 1962 study for 
crops planted and harvested in 1962. 


Crop Production 


Land Use.—The proportion of improved land to the total land area was 
high on all farms in both 1957 and 1962 (82 to 92 per cent). Wheat was the 
main crop on all farms in the two study years, although the proportion of acres 
in wheat of the total acres sown to grain was higher in 1962 than in 1957 
(Table 1). The proportion of acres sown to wheat of total acres sown to grain was 
61 per cent on both medium and large farms in 1957 and 78 and 72 per cent on 
medium and large farms in 1962 respectively. With the exception of rye, there 
was a corresponding decrease in the number of acres sown to other grains in 
1962. The removal of the grain marketing quotas in 1962 may have had some 
effect on the higher acreage sown to wheat. 

The acreage in summerfallow crops compared with stubble crops had 
increased during the five-year period, especially on medium farms. The medium 
farms in 1957 were predominantly on a three-year crop rotation (fallow-crop- 
crop) and in 1962 on a two-year crop rotation (fallow-crop). The large farms 
were on a two-year crop rotation in both 1957 and 1962. 


Wheat Yields—The amount of wheat harvested per seeded acre in 1957 
was about 40 per cent higher than the amount harvested in 1962. Wheat averaged 
14.6 bushels per seeded acre on medium grain farms and 15.2 bushels on large 
grain farms in 1957, or 13 per cent higher than the long-time average for the 
1918-1961 period. In 1962, wheat averaged 8.8 and 8.5 bushels on medium and 
large grain farms respectively, or 27 per cent lower than the long-time average. 
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The low yield in 1962 was the result of low moisture reserves and lack of rainfall 
during the growing season. 


Crop Production Practices—The comparison of farm practices related to grain 
production in 1957 and 1962 includes cultural practices and crop services. The 
following are the cultural practices and crop services studied: 


(1) Preseeding..—About the same proportion of land was worked prior 
to seeding on farms of the same size in the two study years. There was a 
difference, however, in the amount of pre-seeding cultivation between the 
medium and large farms. The acres covered with at least one pre-seeding 
operation of the total seeded acreage on medium and large farms in 1957 and 
medium and large farms in 1962 was 76, 59, 75, and 64 per cent respectively. 
The disc type of implement (discer and oneway) was the most common type of 
implement used for this purpose. The second choice of implement in 1957 was 
the plough and in 1962 the cultivator. 


(2) Seeding.—The drill was used more extensively for seeding than the 
discer and oneway in both 1957 and 1962. The proportion of the total seeded 
acreage sown with a drill was 66 per cent on medium farms and 61 per cent on 
large farms in 1957 and 56 per cent on medium farms and 72 per cent on large 
farms in 1962. The use of the drill on stubble crops increased substantially 
during the five-year period. 


Table i.—Land Utilization, Medium and Large Grain Farms, Low Productivity Soils, 
Dark Brown Soil Zone of Saskatchewan, 1957 and 1962 


Change, 
1957 1962 1957-1962 


Medium | Large | Medium | Large Medium Large 
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(3) Post-seeding.—This operation consisted of either pulling the packer 
behind the seeding implement or harrowing as a separate operation after seeding. 
Some farmers used the rod weeder instead of the harrow for post-seeding. About 
half the summerfallow crop acreage and one-third the stubble crop acreage had 
at least one post-seeding operation. The percentage of the total acres covered 
and the kind of implements used for post seeding was the same in both 1957 
and 1962. 


(4) Summertfallowing.—There was no major change in the number of opera- 
tions on summerfallow in the two study years. The range in the proportion of 
acres covered of the total acres in summerfallow by each operation for the four 
groups of farms was: first operation, 99 to 100 per cent; second operation, 96 to 
100 per cent; third operation, 79 to 91 per cent; fourth operation, 35 to 49 
per cent; and the fifth and over, 12 to 27 per cent. 

The extent of use of the blade-type of implement (cultivator and noble 
blade) compared to the disc type (discer and one-way) had increased during 
the five-year period especially on the second summerfallow operation. The wider 
use of the blade-type of implement in 1962 may be due in part to the unusually 
low trash cover following the 1961 crop failure. 


(5) Harvesting.—Use of the swather, before combining, was the common 
harvest practice in 1957 and straight-combining the common harvest practice 
in 1962. The per cent of acres covered with the swather of the total seeded 
acreage was 67 per cent in 1957 and 36 per cent in 1962. The main reason for 
the lower use of the swather in 1962 was the unfavorable harvest weather. 
The farmers started harvest by swathing the crop but the delay in harvest 
caused by rain provided ample time for the grain to ripen and thus made 
‘ straight combining possible. 


(6) Rate of Seeding.—The rates of seeding were lower for all grains in 1962. 
Seventy-five per cent of the wheat acreage in 1957 was sown at 1.5 bushels to 
the acre compared with 50 per cent at 1.5 bushels and 50 per cent at 1.25 
bushels per acre in 1962. Seeding rates for other grains were higher in 1957 
but the difference was less pronounced. The low moisture reserves in the spring 
of 1962 may be partially responsible for the low seeding rates. 


(7) Varieties of Grains.—The main variety of durum sown in 1957 was 
Stewart and in 1962 Ramsay. The first choice of hard wheat on all four groups 
of farms was Thatcher. The second choice of hard wheat on medium farms was 
Rescue in 1957, Canthatch in 1962; and on large farms in both 1957 and 1962, 
it was Selkirk. The main variety of oats on all four groups of farms was Rodney. 
Other highly preferred varieties of oats were Fortune, Garry, Victory and Ajax. 
Hannchen barley was the most popular variety of barley especially in 1962. 
Montcalm barley was the second choice in 1957, but by 1962 the Hannchen barley 
had almost completely replaced Montcalm. The main varieties of flax, rye, and 
rape grown were Redwood, Prolific and Golden respectively. 


(8) Fertilizer—The use of commercial fertilizer was not a common practice 
in the study area. The proportion of the total seeded acreage covered by com- 
mercial fertilizer on the 1957 sample farms was 8.2 per cent and on the 1962 
sample farms, 11.5 per cent. The fertilizer was used on summerfallow crops 
exclusively. 


(9) Weed Spray.—Use of weed spray increased very significantly during 
the five-year period. Twenty-six per cent of the total seeded acres on the 1957 
sample farms was covered by weed spray and in 1962 the acreage covered was 76 
per cent, or an increase of 51 per cent for the five-year period. 
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(10) Grasshopper Spray.—The grasshopper infestation was very light in 
1957 and fairly severe in 1962. In the 1957 study, only six of the 45 large farms 
and none of the medium farms sprayed for grasshoppers and the acreage covered 
was very small. In the 1962 study, 87 per cent of the farms used grasshopper 
spray and the proportion of the acres covered of the total seeded acres was 31 
per cent on medium farms and 67 per cent on large farms. 


(11) Seed Purchases.—About half to two-thirds of the farmers in 1957 and 
1962 had purchased some seed grain. There was no major difference in the acres 
covered with purchased seed in the two study years. The proportion of acres 
covered with purchased seed of the total seeded acreage ranged from 13 to 18 
per cent for the four groups of farms. Barley and flax were the most common 
grains purchased in 1957 and oats was the most common grain purchased in 1962. 


(12) Seed Treatment.—Most farmers (83 to 96 per cent) treated part or all 
of the seed grain for seed-borne diseases and wireworms. The proportion of the 
acres treated of the total seeded acres on medium and large farms in 1957 was 
66 and 58 per cent and on medium and large farms in 1962, 60 and 80 per cent 
respectively. The dual purpose treatment (seed-borne diseases and wireworms 
combined) was the common type used in both 1957 and 1962. The use of this 
type of treatment had increased by about 15 per cent during the five-year period. 


(13) Custom Seed Cleaning.—The use of local elevators and seed cleaning 
plants for cleaning seed grain had doubled during the five-year period. The 
proportion of farmers that used custom seed cleaning facilities and the acres 
covered by custom-cleaned seed grain increased from 30 per cent in 1957 to 
60 per cent in 1962. 


(14) Hail Insurance.—There was no change in the number of farms that 
bought hail insurance in the two study years. The proportion of farms that had 
all or part of the crop insured in 1957 was 84 per cent and in 1962, eighty- 
three per cent. 


Farm Budgeis 


Farm Capital.—The total value of farm capital (land, buildings, machinery 
and livestock) on farms of the same size were about the same in 1962 as in 
1957; however, on a per improved acre basis the total investment was slightly 
higher in 1962, especially on medium farms (Table 2). The main reason for the 
increase was higher land values. Land values had increased about five to six 
dollars (over 20 per cent) per improved acre during the five-year period. 
Machinery investment had remained unchanged on medium farms and decreased 
27.3 per cent per improved acre on large farms. Taking account of the increase 
in price levels for the period, it would appear that farmers for some reason, 
financial or otherwise, were not making the purchases necessary to maintain 
constant inventory values of machinery. The drought in 1961 and 1962 and the 
resulting low incomes from grains undoubtedly curtailed the purchases of new 
machinery. 


Farm Receipts.—Crop receipts were lower in 1962 than in 1957 because of 
the lower yields of grain in 1962 mentioned previously. Receipts from crop 
sales per acre of cultivated land on medium farms were 32 per cent lower and 
on large farms 28 per cent lower in 1962. 

Incomes from livestock (Table 2) include the sale and consumption of 
livestock and livestock products and also the changes in inventory values of 
livestock. The livestock on the sample farms was used primarily for home use, 
although some farms had nominal incomes from sales of livestock and livestock 
products. 
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The main sources of miscellaneous income were P.F.A.A. payments, acreage 
payments, claims for hail damage and income from custom work. P.F.A.A. 
payments and acreage payments were higher in 1962 and claims for hail 
damage and income from custom work were about the same in both years. 


Farm Expenses.—With the exception of crop expenses, all items of cash 
expenses per acre of cropland for farms of the same size were about the same 
in the two study years (Table 2). The higher crop expenses in 1962 were mostly 
for crop services (weed spray, grasshopper spray, weed treatment, etc.). The 
expense for labor was for hired labor only. Operator and family labor were the 
main sources of labor supply and these were not shown as an expense unless 
a cash transaction was involved. The increase in real estate expenses (land taxes 
and building repairs) was due to higher municipal mill rates and higher price 
levels of building materials. 


Table 2.—Karm Budgets, Medium and Large Grain Farms, Low Productivity 
Soils, Dark Brown Soil Zone of Saskatchewan, 1957 and 1962 
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Total depreciation expenses on machinery and buildings increased 19 per 
cent per improved acre on medium farms and decreased seven per cent per 
improved acre on large farms during the five-year period. 


Financial Summary.—The measure of net returns was the “Return to operator 
and family for labor, management and capital”. The net returns on medium 
farms were $2,975 per farm in 1957 and $1,495 in 1962, or a difference of 53 
per cent. On large farms the net returns were $5,716 per farm in 1957 and $3,587 
in 1962, or a difference of 35 per cent. The lower net returns in 1962 were 
largely due to the lower crop sales in 1962. 


Summary of Changes and Trends 


Some of the adjustments and changes in farm organization, production 
operations and financial handling of the farms mentioned previously in this 
report were temporary management adjustments to the physical and economic 
conditions that prevailed during the study year. For example, the lower seeding 
rates of grain in 1962 compared with 1957 were a temporary measure employed 
to minimize the effect of low moisture reserves in the soil on crop production. 
Temporary adjustments of this nature were not reliable indicators of future 
trends and thus not listed in the summary of changes and trends. 

Several changes occurred during the period from 1957 to 1962 that were 
of a more permanent nature. For example, the extensive use of weed spray was 
expected to continue at the 1962 level even under conditions similar to 1957. 
The following are the changes and trends in the study area that were expected 
to continue: 

(1) larger but fewer farms in the study area, 

(2) further growth in the cattle population, 

(3) increase in acres of summerfallow crop and a corresponding reduction 
in stubble crops. 

(4) use of drill and especially press drills in preference to discers and one- 
ways for seeding purposes, 

(5) use of blade-type of implements (cultivators and noble blades) on 
second and succeeding summerfallow operations in preference to disc-type 
implements (discer and oneway), 

(6) extensive use of weed spray, 

(7) use of grain elevators and seed cleaning plants in preference to 
operator-owned seed cleaning facilities, 

(8) extensive use of dual purpose seed treatment for control of seed-borne 
diseases and wireworms, 

(9) increase in land values, 

(10) increase in the number of diesel tractors in preference to gas tractors 
particularly on large farms, 

(11) further increase in the number of farm dwellings with water pressure 
systems, 

(12) wider use of crop services such as weed, insect and disease control 
and quality improvement of seed grains and consequently higher farm costs. 


Other aspects of farm organization and farm practices were examined for 
changes as well but this examination showed no change for the five-year 
period or the changes appeared to be influenced by the prevailing climatic 
conditions in the study year. Further interpretation of the changes may be 
possible in the future when additional periodic data under varying physical 
and economic conditions are made available from the continuing farm organiza- 
tion studies. 
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THE UNITED STATES FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


A Food Stamp Plan, under authority of section 32 of Public Law 320, 
August 24, 1935, was in operation from 1939 to 1943. Authority for the present 
pilot Food Stamp Program is based on the same legislation, as amended. The 
current program began in late May, June and July 1961 in eight economically 
depressed areas, one of which was the city of Detroit, in seven widely separated 
states. After experience gained in more than a year, the program was offered 
to some additional areas throughout the country. Where the Food Stamp 
Program is instituted, it replaces the Department of Agriculture’s Direct Dis- 
tribution Program donations to needy persons of certain foods acquired in 
price-support and surplus-removal operations. The latter program had become 
more popular earlier in 1961 when butter, canned meats, peanut butter, dried 
eggs and several other items were added to the list of donated foods which 
already included flour, cornmeal, rice, dried milk and lard. 


Purpose.—The twofold purpose of the Food Stamp Program is to improve 
the diets of the large number of families with low incomes and inadequate diets, 
and to improve the market for agricultural products. The original plan of 1939 
to 1943 provided to low-income families foods which were currently in surplus, 
whereas the present program embraces all kinds of food produced in the United 
States. Consequently, it does more to improve the diets of low-income families 
as surplus foods do not necessarily provide the nutrients which they are most 
likely to lack. Although agriculture is expected to benefit under the new 
program, the market for foods in surplus may not be immediately strengthened 
as it was under the former arrangement. 


Operation.—The households eligible to participate in the Food Stamp 
Program are those (a) which receive federal assistance (because members are 
old, blind, disabled or are dependent children), or certain state or local assist- 
ance, and (b) other households having less than specified levels of income and 
liquid assets. (The levels are based on family size but vary according to the 
standards of the individual states in the administration of their own welfare 
assistance programs.) Individual households are certified to be eligible by the 
state public welfare agency which administers federally-aided public assistance 
programs in the state, or by agencies designated by it,! in accordance with a 
plan which the agency negotiates with the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

To insure that the food purchased by recipients under the Food Stamp 
Program shall not replace agricultural products which would normally be 
purchased, a certified family, with some income, that wishes to participate must 
buy a number of coupons. The value of the coupons depends on the income, size 
and composition of the family and reflects the family’s normal level of food 
expenditure. The family then receives additional coupons free of charge whose 
value is also determined by family income, size and composition. The coupons, 
in units of 50 cents and two dollars and in books of 20-, 10-, 3-, and 2- dollar 
value, replaced the stamps of the original ‘stamp’ plan. Coupons may be 
exchanged in any participating store for any food except bananas, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, alcoholic beverages, prepared foods eaten on the premises, and foods not 
produced in the United States. To participate, food stores must apply for 
authorization and be accepted by the Agricultural Marketing Service. The retail 
stores redeem at face value the coupons given in exchange for food, either from 
authorized wholesale food firms or, as do the wholesalers, directly from banks. 

1In the City of Detroit the Department of Public Welfare is named in the regulations 


respecting the Food Stamp Program of the Department of Agriculture as the certifying agency 
for those households which are not receiving benefits under a federally-aided program. 
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Promotion.—Efforts have been made to make the program more effective by 
enlightening the public about its purpose, the low-income families about its 
benefits and procedures, and retailers and wholesalers about its requirements. 
Posters have been displayed and leaflets distributed, for recipients, explaining 
the purpose of the program and the various regulations, and for participating 
retailers and wholesalers, giving pertinent information in the form of a list of 
questions and answers. Letters have been sent to grocers and meetings held 
with retail trade associations. The food industry has encouraged retailers and 
wholesalers to follow the program honestly. In each community of the pilot 
areas, welfare workers and newspapers have explained the program and urged 
recipients to abide by the regulations. Education in nutrition, to help families 
select their food wisely, has been carried on by welfare and education groups. 
A special guide, which directs attention to plentiful foods of high nutritional 
value and low cost, is sent monthly by the Department of Agriculture to retail 
stores in the Food Stamp Program. 


Cost.—During the first year of operation about 135,000—140,000 persons 
received food coupons each month. The value of the average recipient’s coupons 
was $21 for which he paid $13, about 62 per cent of the total value, each month. 
The Government’s contribution in free coupons was $13.2 million, or about $96 
per person assisted during the year. It is estimated that the administrative costs 
of such a program would be not more than three per cent of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s total program costs, once the expansion phase is completed. 


Compliance.—Observance of the regulations concerning the use of coupons 
has been highly satisfactory, probably because the program is being carried on 
in depressed areas where the need for food is great and where governmental 
agencies and food retailers are likely to give full co-operation, and also because 
close supervision is being given to the redemption of coupons. Running totals of 
the coupons redeemed by each store are computed to check that the coupons 
are being used properly. A watch is kept for a number of redemptions which is 
large considering the size and type of store and for a sudden increase in number 
of redemptions by a store. 


Appraisal by Various Groups.—The Department of Agriculture has conducted 
a series of special studies to determine attitudes toward the program, and to 
measure its economic and dietary effects. 

After the Food Stamp Program had been in operation for some time, sur- 
veys were made among families of moderate and higher incomes, participating 
and non-participating low-income families, food retailers and local welfare 
workers in Detroit and in a rural coal-mining area. Most of the people inter- 
viewed in each group said that they liked the Food Stamp Program and wished 
that it be continued. 

Over 90 per cent of the participating families liked the Food Stamp Program 
better than the direct donation program because of the wider variety of food 
offered. About one-third of the non-participating eligible families said that they 
could get along without the additional food. Others were not sure of their 
eligibility or did not wish to spend as much money for food coupons as was 
required. 

Practically all the local welfare workers thought that the Food Stamp 
Program was generally more successful than the commodity donation program 
in increasing food consumption among low-income families. Six of the eight 
state public welfare administrators, who were interviewed in a survey conducted 
by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, preferred the Food Stamp 
Program to the commodity donation program. 
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Retail Sales.——Under the Direct Distribution Program the donated foods are 
processed and distributed by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
its agents; under the Food Stamp Program the foods pass through commercial 
channels, as it would not be feasible to handle by direct distribution the many 
unrestricted items of domestic production obtainable under the Food Stamp 
Program. 

A survey of a sample of food stores made it possible to evaluate the effect 
of the program on the retail food business. The survey was carried out in a 
four-week period in April-May, before the beginning of the program, and in 
another four-week period in September-October in all the pilot areas, as a 
control sample for seasonal adjustments. In Detroit the survey was conducted 
not only in low income but also in higher income areas. 

The dollar value of food sales, adjusted for seasonal factors, increased in 
the areas as a whole by eight per cent!. The increase was smaller in Detroit 
than in the other areas. 

The smaller stores benefited more than did the larger ones. In September- 
October coupons were worth 12 per cent of the total sales in the period, of 
stores with annual sale of less than $50,000, and the percentage decreased to 
five as the annual volume of business rose to $1 million or over. 

The average change from spring to fall in seasonally-adjusted sales of 
groceries was nine per cent, of produce 7.9 per cent, and of meat 7.2 per cent. 
However, there was great variability from area to area especially with regard 
to produce sales. Apparently, a much larger quantity of fruit and vegetables was 
home-grown or bought outside stores in some areas than in others. 


Consumption.—To measure the changes in quantity and value of food used 
and the effect on nutritional status resulting from the Food Stamp Program, 
surveys were conducted in Detroit and in rural and urban? Food Stamp 
Program areas of Pennsylvania during April-May and September-October in 
1961. The households surveyed were the same in both periods, had annual 
incomes of less than $5,000, lived at the same address in both periods and their 
eligibility for the program was unchanged from one period to the next. The 
three classes of household surveyed were: (a) those eligible for the Food Stamp 
Program and participating in it in September-October; (b) those eligible, but 
who did not participate, and (c) those not eligible. 

In both areas the value of the food used by group (a) increased from spring 
to fall, in Detroit by 34 per cent and in the Pennsylvania rural area by nine 
per cent, although in both areas retail food prices, measured by an index based 
on the prices and quantities of food used by group (c) had declined in the 
intervening period. Qualifying non-participants were, on the other hand, using 
foods during September-October of less money value than during the April- 
May period. 

Percentage increases by the Food Stamp Program participants, in con- 
sumption per person, from the first to the second survey period were greater 
for some foods than for others. The greatest changes in the major food groups 
were for fresh vegetables (124 and 171 per cent) and fruits (68 and 78 per 
cent) in Detroit and in the rural area, respectively. Part of the increase, of 
course, resulted from the difference in season and availability of fresh produce 
in the two periods. The increases were larger in the rural area, partly because 
of the larger home or local production of food. The consumption of fluid whole 
milk rose by 86 and 50 per cent in the city and rural area respectively. The con- 
sumption rates of evaporated milk, ice cream and sherbet and cheese also 
increased. However, the consumption of dry skim milk, which had been obtained 

1 Re-surveys in the areas after the Program had been operating for about nine months indi- 


cated that the sales gains were being maintained. 
2The results of the survey in the urban area have not yet been published. 
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free under the Direct Distribution Program, was much reduced and the intake 
per person of all dairy products on a non-fat solid basis remained almost 
unchanged in Detroit and fell by 20 per cent in the rural area. The consumption 
rate of butter, also received under the previous program, declined and that of 
margarine rose. The families taking part in the Food Stamp Program evidently 
did not feel that the difference in the two products was worth the difference in 
price. 

In Detroit the Food Stamp Program families increased their consumption, 
per person, of meat and of poultry by more than 33 per cent; in the rural area 
the quantity of meat consumed per person remained unchanged but poultry 
consumption rose by nearly 66 per cent. 

In each area the consumption of bakery products rose by about 30 per cent, 
at least partly as a result of the withdrawal of free flour. 

In Detroit, increases in quantities of beverages and miscellaneous foods, 
used per person, were in the 30 to 40 per cent range. 

Despite their gains in consumption the participating families were spending 
less in the second survey period for meats and other animal products, fruits and 
vegetables, beverages and miscellaneous foods than were families with higher 
incomes. 


Nutrition.—Since one of the major purposes of the Food Stamp Program is 
to make the diets of low-income families not only more attractive but more 
nutritious, the question of improvement in nutrition brought about by the 
changes in consumption is of great interest. 

The United States National Research Council recommends the intake of 
certain quantities of each of eight nutrients by individuals of various age, weight 
and sex classes. A ‘“‘good” diet is one that supplies a family daily with at 
least 100 per cent of the recommended allowances of each of the eight nutrients. 
In April and May about 28 per cent of the people who later participated in the 
Food Stamp Program in both Detroit and rural Pennsylvania had good diets. 
In September and October, however, of those who were getting Food Stamp 
Program food, 48 per cent in Detroit and 39 per cent in the rural area had good 
diets, whereas the proportions with good diets of those who qualified for the 
program but did not take part in it remained at 28 per cent in each area. 

American diets are most likely to lack calcium, ascorbic acid, thiamine and 
vitamin A. In Detroit the diets of the participating families contained 16 to 18 
per cent more of those nutrients than did those of the non-participating eligible 
families. In the rural area the differences were from six to 18 per cent. 


Agriculture.—Although the evaluated first phase of the pilot Food Stamp 
Program was on too small a scale to have a measurable impact on United States 
agriculture, its results indicate that it has some potential value with respect to 
increasing sales of agricultural products. The proportion of the total population 
in the pilot areas who took part in the Food Stamp Program from July to 
November, 1961 was about six per cent. Since those areas were severely 
depressed economically the proportion of the total United States population 
which would be affected by a program expanded to cover all such depressed 
areas would be less than six per cent under present conditions. However, a 
point in favor of the Food Stamp Program is that it is countercyclical. The 
number of people participating in the program and the volume of agricultural 
products sold through it would expand in periods of severe depression and 
contract in more buoyant times when demand for food through other channels 
would be stronger and the need of agriculture for assistance less. 

The feature of the program which ensures increased consumption is the 
obligation of the participating families to purchase coupons of value equal to 
that of the food normally purchased by families of similar size and income. The 
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increases measured in the surveys in food sales (eight per cent) and in value 
of food consumed by the participants (34 per cent in Detroit and nine per cent 
in the rural area) are evidence that more agricultural products were indeed 
consumed. Comparisons of increased expenditures on food by the Food Stamp 
Program recipients and the value of the free coupons showed that almost all 
the subsidy in Detroit and more than 80 per cent of it in the rural area had 
been used for food. 

More than 80 per cent of the increased value of food consumed by the 
participants in both areas was for meat, poultry, milk products, fruit and vege- 
tables. The production of those foods, particularly those of animal origin, from 
which was derived about 60 per cent of the increase in value of food consumed 
in Detroit, uses more agricultural resources, capital, labor, knowledge and skill, 
than does the production of “‘basic’”’ crops such as cereals. Increased demand for 
the above foods thus contributes to the employment of farmers’ resources and 
to their income. 

Another advantage of the program to agriculture has been the increased 
demand for the perishable foods, milk, fresh fruit and vegetables for which 
almost immediate sale is necessary to avoid loss. In addition, the two latter 
groups are foods which have received little price support from the United States 
government. 

The Food Stamp Program participants increased their consumption mostly 
of those foods which were of high protein, mineral and vitamin content, the 
kinds needed by a well-fed population. A shift to the production of more of 
such desirable products is thus encouraged by Food Stamp Program demands. 

In the short run, if the supply of a product is limited the effect of the Food 
Stamp Program will be to raise its price to farmers. The Food Stamp Program 
participants will take a greater share of the product than formerly and, since 
the price elasticity of demand for food is generally low among medium and 
high income groups, those groups will be willing to pay more. That will, of 
course, decrease the benefits of the Food Stamp Program to its participants. The 
producer should get all of- the increase in price, as there is no justification for 
marketing costs to rise when the quantity marketed has not increased. However, 
studies of the United States Department of Agriculture showed (in 1936) that 
a rise in the retail price of food induced. a percentage rise in marketing charges 
of about one-third of the percentage increase in retail price. 

If there is a surplus of a commodity the increased consumption by Food 
Stamp Program families may make it worthwhile to put the surplus on the 
market. The farmer would then receive for the surplus sold only the difference 
between the retail price and the regular marketing charges. The price would 
probably remain low enough for the Food Stamp Program recipients to obtain 
large benefits. 

In the long run, a large subsidy through the Food Stamp Program should 
increase total consumer demand. If production is unregulated the increased 
demand will encourage increased production and a consequent decline in prices 
will occur. If production is adjusted, the first effect of higher prices might be 
maintained even with larger production. 


Future.—The satisfactory results obtained in the first eight pilot areas 
prompted many more requests for the implementation of the program elsewhere 
than could immediately be filled. As already noted some expansion was author- 
ized in 1962 to test the program under broader conditions, and in January, 1963, 
President Kennedy recommended that legislation be enacted so that the program 
could expand into all areas where conditions warranted its establishment. 
Legislation to put the program on a continuing basis was subsequently intro- 
duced in the United States Congress. 
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CHANGES IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY OF THE FRASER VALLEY, B.C., 
1954 to 1961 


D. C. CROSSFIELD 


A review of the findings from two dairy farm management studies in the 
Fraser Valley of Britisn Columbia draws attention to some significant changes 
in the dairy industry in the Valley. These changes may be summarized as 
follows: 


Investment.—The most notable change occurred in land values. Investment 
in land increased from an average value of $17,224 per farm on 65 farms in 
1954, to $25,533 on 92 farms in 1961, an increase of 48 per cent. Buildings, 
equipment and livestock increased in value by eight, ten and 15 per cent 
respectively (Table 1). The most striking fact here is that acreage increased 
very little (Table 2), while the average value per acre increased from $304 to 
$496. Buildings, equipment and livestock also increased in size, volume or 
numbers. Land speculation, the result of urban development, has no doubt 
been a contributing factor in this large increase in land value. The increased 
values of equipment are largely due to the installation of high cost bulk tank 
units and milking parlors and, to a lesser extent, barn-cleaning equipment. 
Livestock recorded a moderate increase in numbers and average value, and a 
very definite trend from the small to the large type of dairy breed (Table 2). 
Total farm investment increased 23 per cent, from an average of $43,077 per 
farm to one of $52,983 per farm. 


Table 1.—Changes in the Dairy Industry of British Columbia, 1954 to 1961 











1954 1961 Per cent 
Number of farms ——_______|—_ increase or 
65 92 decrease 
— dollars — 
Investment: 
TCHS CE eer ee ERE eco ee bce Bodh de Salutes olin He 17, 224 Zon doo +48 
Sucelenere Baer he ea ober OBd sol eae co obree aad ws 10, 089 10,873 + 8 
Rs GTO TORN Bread, + he CRS Us cial aura die hk ss slew ahw oe Ss 6,103 6,703 +10 
TV ESOC Lee ee Ce ee ed ee ete late eet ae ate, a ise. 8, 240 9,493 +15 
Mri ert a). Sa a es see, 8 ph ARIE Bohs ois on ig eles wl 1,421 381 -- 
otal liivestment Fi. cco ee ew aba aesccocu das 43,077 52,983 +23 
Receipts: 
OE ee, ee ee he Pein ak Sei TERS oi ae 11,045 13,129 +19 
CCR mete Ne ae oa SOR Se ales Cone ear ee ga oe 517 394 _ 
Dire oO TRCTOR BO oe PN crea) eas ctae RSet A Sav aiid Sib sn ae 2,421 2,826 +17 
SEE OB) OE Sie oe care fet cepa eae, OE 1. ish ians a butee ba ee Sas 13, 983 16,349 +17 
Expenses: 
CCAIT TENGE MR ee Oe cee ttal ate tte ned raiser date ote ch. G ehata < 6, 502 8,549 +31 
OS ATE Re od Coo ERAS a) Corio thc le as Ot AeA eis oo atu e Sars 1,875 2,887 +54 
EBV CELE) CCC ONSE SI cys sok). ie tag-od nee Sar aeew gh om: 1,573 238 — 
Total expenses.............. Seat ents see Seataesd Hic coe Sm ms §,950 11,674 +17 
Wa retivnk ate Neo MGs cee es otek oo a ba de oie caeeaeeages vas 4,033 4,675 +16 
Valieroiunparea tamaly- laborer rsecies ctor eer ee ee ree 631 693 +10 
PAVerbIment iio DET COU: 42.045 oy RM IOS ib ae Ske dlewie ete ea 2,154 2,649 +23 
WATE Pee OTT MCOLNG st oak cee seth el kort 8 a ova boa Rts = eile ads 1,248 1,333 + 7 
WV BIER OLMBOP CUMS te to Cle ee Aye esr ikke ter cids Gackt wee bese 2s 728 619 —15 


Opetatemela Omen rites! 20... Meelis ok oA cd) tie wiada te wa ngtoaae at 1,976 1,952 — 1 
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Receipts and Expenses.—Current receipts were 19 per cent higher but 
current expenses increased by 31 per cent. The increase in current receipts 
was attributed to the increase in milk production per cow and not to any 
increase in unit price received for milk (Table 2). Increases in current expenses 
were due mainly to higher feed, livestock and operating equipment costs and 
to a lesser extent additional labor, real estate and custom work expenses. 

Capital expenses or new investments increased by 54 per cent, reflecting a 
decided improvement in the availability of capital for further investment. The 
net increase in inventory per farm rose from $848 in 1954 to $2,588 in 1961. 


Table 2.—Changes in Selected Factors ee est Dairy Industry of the Fraser Valley, B.C. 
1954 to 1961 


















































1954 1961 | 
Factor Unit No. of farms Change 
65 92 
Land use: 
Improved facresis vs Barre ebyer he eeel are ee oe et ye ee acres 61.8 63.7 < 9 
Unominnoy ed heTessten moet: cad. | Marin aris Orne cas ace ee . 5.9 20.2 + 14.3 
Total actes.ta0.c sae Or!) eeAger feos Seen i 67.7 83.9 + 16.2 
Average value per acre of improved land................. $ 304 496 + 192 
Hay yields perncre (iaite dy ge ee et ane tons 2.2 sae Wf — 0.03 
Grass silage Yields per acrers oye rete. cee ten Se noe He ee - Ore 6.6 + 0.4 
Use of commercial fertilizer (all types) 
Pounds per acre applied on hay and pasture............... pounds 205 204 — 
Tons offertilizer per farmicey s nosottetes erie te EN ee te tons 3267 2313 _ 0.94 
Cost per ton ifertilizer sealers ct «aly deed oveg Oberon othe $ 73 90 + 17 
Annual cost of owning and operating equipment........... $ 1,682 1,906 + 224 
Average number grade'cowstee it ih. oc lad 2. TOs eee 20.4 23.8 + 3.4 
Avetdze number pure bred ‘¢OWslis. 2) dec.6 Pla eeek hed. A a, 6 4.3 — 153 
Avetise valuc OF UaiIry COWSIS ©... «te oie om nomena vonnueas $ 9 43 250 + 27 
Prod uetion per Gow... CR ape. 225 SO. . See. See pounds | 7,650 9,507 +1, 857 
Price received per 100 pounds milk sold.................. $ 4.37 4.30 _ 0.07 
Per fian-equivalentalabor) peel... tense eg acce a tere cuter m.e. 1.75 1.69 _ 0.06 
Pasture*serecage? ah ere res. Re acres 2507 23°01 —- 2.6 
Cowvequivalents per acre, pastures... cunt an wa « See c.e. Ths 185 + 0.2 
Feed requirements 
tons per cow equivalent 
LS Es aeeriog kee araehcacie areca peace ericaceamacaei cai eee ea 1.80 1.89 =e 0.09 
ila genes sco wakes. eae tae, Olle i) SERN RA eae, ASR 24716 3.20 + 0.44 
Roots, od der eto... 2 2k Sis en eu ars ees we 0.35 0.74 + 0.39 
tons per cow 
Dairy teed BSayae.. fe eer eee es eee 0.94 1232 oH 0.38 
Other-grains and»concentratesse.: 2). dea iw edo 0.28 0.10 — 0.18 
Total concentrates. etek, tee ee ree ie22 12: + 2 
Livestocks breeds in herds per cent 
Holstein and predominantly Holstein..................... 39 70 + 31 
Guernsey and predominantly Guernsey................... 33 2, — 21 
Jersey and preduminanthy Jersey... be oom: ws oe reer AS 22 5 — 17 
Mited‘preedgte ct. 2. Pee ee. ee eee 2 2 10 + 8 
Ayshire and predominantly Ayrshire...................-. ; 4 3 rane et | 
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Total receipts increased by 17 per cent, as did total expenses. An increase 
of 16 per cent was realized in family farm income but the added increases in 
charges to return on investment and unpaid family labor reduced the gain 
in operator’s labor income to seven per cent. Undoubtedly the added inputs 
going into the operation, with the resulting increase in changes to return on 
investments, have not increased the operator’s labor income sufficiently to 
warrant this added investment. 


The Land.—The utilization of the improved acreage increased by about two 
acres. Average yields of hay and silage remained practically the same from one 
period to the next as did the per acre application of fertilizer (commercial), 
which was 205 pounds and 204 pounds for each period respectively, on hay and 
pasture fields. Tons of commercial fertilizer applied per farm declined from 
3.67 tons to 2.73 tons or a 26 per cent drop and the cost per ton rose from $73 
to $90 per ton (Table 2). 

Table 3 describes the increase in the use of mechanical or labor-saving 
types of equipment. Bulk tanks, barn cleaners, pipe-line milkers and augers 
and blowers were practically non-existent in 1954 but the use of this type of 
equipment has since become quite extensive. Only eight per cent of the farms 
in 1954 but over 50 per cent in 1961 had forage harvesters and clippers; the 
corresponding figures for balers were 12 and 30 per cent respectively. The use 
of irrigation equipment has declined, probably because of the favorable weather, 
in the last few years, during that season when irrigation is usually necessary 
and helpful. The pattern of use of tractors, trucks and automobiles was about 
the same in both years. 


Equipment.—The annual cost of owning and operating equipment increased 
from $1,682 to $1,906, a 13 per cent increase per farm. The rise in cost here is 
due mainly to large increases in the use of power-driven equipment such as 
balers, forage choppers, augers and blowers (Table 3). 


Dairy Cattle—Production per cow increased by 1,857 pounds. Since the 
increase in the number of cows milked per farm is not significant there must 
have been an improvement in the quality of cows and/or a change-over from 
the smaller to the larger type of dairy cow. There was a noted change in 
breeds (Table 2). In 1954 the Holstein or predominantly Holstein herds 
accounted for 39 per cent of all cows milked whereas in 1961 they accounted for 
70 per cent. The smaller type breeds of predominantly Jersey and Guernsey 
herds accounted for 22 per cent and 33 per cent of the total in 1954 but 
dropped to five per cent and 12 per cent in 1961. 

The average price per 100 pounds of milk sold decreased only, from $4.37 
to $4.30. 


Table 3.—Changes in the Use of Equipment on Dairy Farms in the Fraser Valley, B.C., 1954 to 1961 
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Pie ee hein at ute one Sick any a) ayn, esiem « 8 12 28 30 
Garst .a%. arlevlorlaon tao. bean oad .eN 55 85 66 72 
VMgitelicce Oe eee eee, ae ee 27 42 51 55 
RACLOLS = eet eo ee nts cee ca tens we 64 98 87 95 














2 Number of farms having equipment not number of pieces of equipment. 
b Per cent of total number of farms. 
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Labor.—Labor requirements were relatively the same about in 1954 as in 
1961, from one period to recording only a slight decrease of 0.06 man- 
equivalents. 


Feed.—Feed requirements per cow-equivalent an increase of 0.09 tons for 
hay, 0.44 tons for silage and 0.39 tons for roots and other fodder; 0.2 more tons 
of dairy feeds and other concentrates were also required. The swing to the 
Holstein breed has no doubt accounted for this increase in feed requirements. 
The use of permanent pasture leys or grass leys used exclusively for pasture 
declined from 25.7 acres to 23.1 acres per farm. 


Summary.—Land vaiues have increased and consequently the charge to 
return on investment has increased but the increase in operator’s labor income 
has not been enough to warrant this large increase in land investment. A sub- 
stantial increase in capital expansion or capital expense has occurred. Total 
receipts and expenses increased at the same rate. 

Land use patterns remained about the same as did average yields per acre 
of hay and silage. The average rate of application of commercial fertilizer per 
acre remained the same but there was a decrease in the average total acreage 
fertilized per farm. Cost of fertilizer per ton increased. 

Operating costs for equipment increased due to the increase in the use of 
power-driven equipment and the growing demand for more mechanical equip- 
ment is still most evident. However, labor requirements were the same in 
1961 as in 1954. 

Average milk production per cow increased by 1,857 pounds. Dairy breeds 
changed from a fairly even distribution of small and large-type animals to a 
predominately large type of dairy animal. Prices received per 100 pounds of 
milk sold remained practically the same. 

Feed requirements for the dairy herd rose for both roughage and dairy mix 
and other concentrates per cow-equivalent. There was a slight decline in the 
use of pasture per farm. 


SOME FACTORS AFFECTING INCOMES OF DAIRY FARMERS 
ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C. 


M. M. SORBOE 


Dairying is of primary importance to the agricultural economy of Van- 
couver Island. The income from agriculture approximates ten million dollars 
annually, about one-half of which is derived from the dairy and poultry 
enterprises.! 

The local markets are large enough to handle the present supply and it 
appears that milk production on the Island could be expanded somewhat 
without creating an oversupply. The sale of milk in this area has increased 
continuously from about 10.9 million quarts in 1949 to 18.2 million quarts in 
1961.? 

To determine some of the factors affecting incomes of dairy farmers we 
have divided a sample of 48 farms into three groups of 16 farms each, according 
to labor income. The averages derived from these groups form the basis of 
the following analysis. 

The high and low income farms have been used almost exclusively for this 
purpose because of their similarity in size. The number of cows milked, the 





Day, J. H., L. Faarstad and D. G. Laird. Soil Survey of Southeast Vancouver Island and the 
Guts Islands, B. C., Canada Department of Agriculture Report No. 6, 1959, p. 10. 


2Province of B. C., Milk Board, Annual Report for year ending December 31, 1961. 
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number of acres under cultivation and the total amount of capital invested per 
farm were nearly the same. In addition, the differences in the use of production 
factors and in their influence on incomes became more apparent when farm 
averages, at the two opposite ends of the labor income array, were compared. 


Farm Capital.—A large capital investment is required for dairy farming in 
British Columbia. This is equally true of Vancouver Island. Although land on 
the Island is less costly, its productive capacity per acre is not as great as that 
of the land on the lower mainland of the Fraser Valley; a larger acreage per 
cow is therefore required. 

The average investment per farm, in 1961, was $59,973 and $61,697 for the 
high and the low income farms respectively. The much lower investment on 
medium income farms was largely due to the size of operation (Table 1). 

The most significant differences in the allocation of total investment to the 
main physical assets occurred between the high and low income groups. Whereas 
the high income farms had 65 per cent of total capital invested in real estate 
and 19 per cent in dairy cattle, the low income farms had 69 per cent invested 
in real estate and only 16 per cent in dairy cattle. An investment in equipment, 
one per cent higher on high income farms, was entirely due to more capital 
being invested in dairy equipment on the high than on the low income farms. 


Land Use.—High and low income farms had nearly the same acreage of 
improved land per cow milked, 2.6 acres and 2.7 acres per cow respectively, but 
there was a marked difference in the unimproved acreage on a “‘per cow’”’ basis. 
The high income farms had an average of 2.2 acres compared with 3.5 acres of 
unimproved land per cow for the low income group (Table 2). A distribution 
of the farms by districts indicated that this was partly due to the fact that more 
of the farms in the low group were located in the less concentrated northerly 
areas where unimproved land was relatively more abundant. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Farm Capital, 48 Dairy Farms, Vancouver Island, B.C. 1961 





Operator’s labor income 


—. 





High Medium Low All farms 

Nudmberotcowean herds. 2. treee: eee eee 31.6 23.8 29.0 28.1 

Total capital investment per cow...........-...00005- $ 1,900 $ 1,871 $ 2,127 $ 1,970 
— dollars per farm — 

DW AYS (ai 5 en Oma RS hhc ORY Cd ee Shee: AO SI eet, tee 27, 292 18,418 28,778 24, 829 

AS OMI ae ciec att ral cisanie cuoustals kas eeb acetals Bt oe) emda 10, 546 13, 606 12,054 

Motal real estate. ..<<4..6.0 ceeds ccanseuens 39,301 28, 964 42,384 36,883 

Jia peebepeelatine 122.0509 Oe Ce ee ce 1, 234 897 801 977 

PAASONELAL Es occu sh. Doors nc cdaee hen tuces 3,790 3,102 4,013 3,635 

= OW CERT ches EOI ald Soba bware aes 3,768 3,052 4,361 3/20 

TOR RBCUID MOB Get. ai ks ORCS cea fe wes eae et 8,792 7,051 Orla 8,339 

fT ee ee SS ee Peer 11,324 8,188 9,777 9,763 

PSUR LATE ea. VRC TRES. ICR irae: Scene renee 225 52 43 107 

Total lvestocike i. wena ay od. nate tee cba wieceee wees 11, 549 8, 240 9,820 9,870 

Rikotherwnvontoryt i ee hs ea seas 331 367 318 339 

PIO UAL CADIS ones ae ssn d fades 8 59,973 44,622 61,697 55,431 





® Includes livestock other than dairy. 
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Table 2.—Average Acreage and Land Use, 48 Dairy Farms, Vancouver Island, B.C. 1961 


Operator’s labor income 


High Medium Low |Allfarms 
INTSer OL COWS 1 TET Peete te om Coe Meter ns. Eee ee Oe 31.6 23.8 29.0 28.1 
— acres per farm — 

Acres Operated: improved). -s.4-. Oh hae ees Re Pees 8.18 59.6 78.6 73.2 
Acressonerated +uniniprovedss 654%. «ews > POOP -mo)- seer wee 69.7 74.6 101.8 82.1 

otallactes Gperated ROWE. Ai. bo Le VI... 151.5 134.2 180.4 155.4 
AGHEGS In Hay GNC SAGE! .. 7 cota cro cert cea ee nee 50.8 40.1 42.6 44.5 
Acres permanent pasture.g7008 2a). LR SPAR Ohges a. Paes 19.8 15.9 31.8 22.5 
eres in PTAs: pestis. eee oes bits Inet. Riese Gull a: cyan 3.1 1.3 0.2 1.5 
ACTES O1 POLALO BNC OUNer TOOtS.. Le es wee ee ae eee 3.6 0.6 0.7 ia 
Acres’of other Improved: 1and* A" Pete ere en ae ee 4.5 14 3.3 Sail 


® Includes summerfallow, farmstead and idle land. 


A heavier application of fertilizer and lime was associated with a greater 
yield of hay and silage per acre for the high income group (Table 3). The yields 
of hay and silage (silage was converted to hay equivalents on a basis of three 
tons of silage to one ton of hay) was 2.34 tons and 2.25 tons of hay equivalents 
per acre for the high and low income farms, respectively. 


The high income farms as compared with the low income operators, utilized 
a larger proportion of the improved acreage for the production of hay and 
silage and placed greater emphasis on the production of hay rather than silage. 
This difference in production patterns was reflected in the amount of hay 
purchased which was only 15.2 tons per farm for the high income group in 
contrast to 34.8 tons of hay per farm for the low income group. 


Table 3.—Use of Commercial Fertilizer and Lime on Hay and Pasture Land, 48 Dairy Farms, 
Vancouver Island, B.C. 1961 


Operator’s labor income 





High Medium Low All farms 
Commercial fertilizer: 
Pounds ZOpwed, per ALTO. ecu le eee ec. ee ee ee 265 278 224 255 
Per cent avauable nitrogen. ...0.. + Geer oo. teers ne ee 18 17 24 19 
Pet cenk avaiable pkospuorus..... 2-0 aoe etek te 13 13 11 12 
Percent avalla. ble DGCaSiin wacrnaates Babies or fe acess ee 7 11 5 8 
Per cent of total acres fertiized* |. =... ta. Bete eee 62 58 48 56 
Cost petcton: (doilate) to. sok ae tae aa eos 89 84 88 87 
Lime (including marl) 
POUNdS MPHUCH Per ALTOS: Meech ect ee es 6, 505 6, 667 3, 684 5, 545 
Per cent Ouotal ACressimea*..-f,: paat ee de cet nee 9 1 5 5 
COOSEDETALOD (COUSES I: ae. . Perea ata Baan cohen y s 3 3 4 4 


* Total acres includes acres in hay and silage and pasture. 
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Superior land management practices followed by the high income operators 
probably limited the seriousness of their pasture deficiency problem. These 
practices included stricter adherence to rotational grazing, pasture clipping 
and the prevention of overgrazing in the fall months of the year. This enabled 
the high income group to carry 2.5 cow equivalents per acre of pasture com- 
pared with only 1.2 cow equivalents per acre of pasture on the low income 
farms. | 


Labor.—The average amount and value of labor was nearly the same for 
the high and low income groups. The composition of labor, however, was 
different; the high income farms had more hired and less family labor than 
the other group. Somewhat more efficient use of labor was indicated by a 
calculation of work units per man equivalent. The high income farms had 284.6 
productive man work units per man equivalent compared 275 for the low 
income group. 


Business Summary.—The most noticeable difference in the financial summary 
statement was reflected in the value of milk sales per farm. Milk sales totaled 
$15,171 and $11,621 (89 per cent of current receipts) for the high and low 
income farms, respectively (Table 4). The difference in milk receipts was 
mainly a result of a greater volume of milk sold per cow because the number 
of cows per farm and the receipts per hundredweight of milk were nearly 
the same (Table 5). 


Table 4.—Average Operating Statement—48 Dairy Farms Vancouver Island, B.C. 1961 





Operator’s labor income 


High | Medium | Low | Allfarms 


— dollars per farm — 





Millesales: ic. .....9.4-.. » eeepeesrtiime ss arirheaccio.. 15,171 10, 282 11, 621 12,358 
TAME SUOG Ie SOlOS teeter en ee A el ant, RAL. ek k 1,049 636 981 888 
Bixio sleseth ie nadeent, ON. cabinet doe, een ean. ly, ADS. Colm 334 80 115 177 
ecole lay aeatr ROR Ae ree eee Net alee A Ree wee ae ear 476 57 294 276 
Creu TECOI DLA sete. fae ee eas ee OD ARS 17,030 11,055 13,011 13, 699 
Ce RECO ID LE iy cs apn Haat Bie hc A RO Pi ere Rep gee Abie 1s 482 314 208, 349 
MATUCUUOEY INC TCASOS ttt ean nthe tan cen ee eas 3,376 2,990 outae 3,364 
PEOTAMEOCOLD Lia «ane Oho tks 2 Bie er wiie sine ls sanieranse 20,888 14,359 16,990 17,412 

Feed purchases, ae Gln, Gere ek tee ere ee, SSS. 4,808 3,860 4,768 4,479 
QED EAI VESLOOI CXDONSE™® aon crates “earl ch toebarel sete 903 891 1,313 1,035 
Dip iene Operaving CXPCUSes, cots ne iG ohare ne wp 1, 247 911 1,281 1,146 
PSOE UCD COR.. oo SAAD h 4 Sarr: ee eran oh etna s od GE. G4 813 499 613 642 
Hitedslt b orgy ors es Son Ee eee eee. Seo ccuad « Supe 1,936 663 ae 1, 304 
PGE eG GO Maer ANT Grareiord toh Cee aks cretion terme 4 braced hoes 5s ws 1, 228 971 1,187 1,129 
OWT Ns COVEN ey. oO, I Se Ec ieee 2 a a rr 10,935 7,795 10,475 9,735 
READER DELOC ae etre tk Sey is GR ae g Colic eee ke aw 3,701 3, 348 4.127 o,120 
INVENtOTY: COCTEASG iis nn i oc PT OS IT 73 53 303 143 
POCAN OX NGNSC ee eh is Fe tee ee 14,709 11,196 14,905 13,603 

Raonil voianrot rd inet er sk 9 OE ee Writs ecw yeateecy alma 6,179 3, 164 2,085 3,809 
PTLETSR UOT INVCSUITIONU meee ree foe Met | ee a: 2,999 2,200 3,085 QUT2 
Walud@ettunperud labor, .ovrp tert Sonica is. G 413 449 881 581 
CWSTAVCE ea UTTIOCOMN A. ence Mee es ote ors seas 2,767 484 —1,881 456 
Value perquisiteses ree eee ek we owes ce ee 2 590 557 625 591 
Onerator’slabor earning ies: te toe, yada Rohe tioiee hes Sued 1,041 —1,256 1,047 
NODEAT Tit TMC OTIC facet ands Pecres acs aby adie conte «cee bee ools 378 860 1,185 808 
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Table 5.—Milk Production and Cost of Milk Produced for Sale, 48 Dairy Farms 
Vancouver Island, 1961 


Operator’s labor income 


High | Medium | Low |Allfarms 











— pounds — 
Gta lepouns Cr TU SOI see tc Ce ne caret cea nner neem 301,002 | 212,605 | 235,615 | 249,741 
Pounds qtota milk sold ie). .20.. (OLSON Rd. . SSL . Ae 255, 649 184, 650 200, 404 213, 568 
Pounds or milly sold pericOwsn deer cs Rome ct secant oe 9,537 8,917 8,125 8,876 
Adjusted pounds milk BOld per COWS. coc... och ents sci ance 9,545 8,472 7,990 8,695 
— dollars per cwt. — 
Receipts per 100 Ibs. of milk sold70. SASL. ae: 5.04 4.84 4.93 4.95 
Labor income per 100 lbs. of milk sold.....................00. 0.91 0.23 —0.80 0.18 
Cost of production per 100 lbs. of milk sold.................... 4.13 4.61 5.73 4.77 











® Morrison F.B. Feeds and Feeding 21st edition, The Morrison Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 1951. p. 653. 


Feed costs, representing about 45 per cent of current expenses averaged 
$145 per cow for the high and $162 per cow for the low income farms.! The 
digestible nutrient content of the total feeds used, however, was the same per 
cow milked on the high and low income farms.? 


Conclusion.—From the foregoing analysis we may conclude that some of 
the factors associated with higher incomes to dairy farmers on Vancouver 
Island were: 


1. A better allocation of capital between the main physical assets included 
in total investment. 

2. A larger proportion of total land under cultivation and superior land 
use techniques. This helped to provide a larger amount of the winter feed from 
the farm without undue sacrifice of pasture requirements. 


3. Greater knowledge and skill in the purchase of dairy feeds and in the 
feeding of dairy cattle. 

4. Higher production of milk per cow. 

A larger quantity of milk per pound of ‘‘total digestible nutrients” (T.D.N.) 
of feed used was obtained by the high income group. Since feed for dairy cows 
was one of the major items of expense, the production of more milk per pound 
of T.D.N. resulted in a larger income without any increase in cost. 

Additional factors which contributed to larger incomes for the high group, 
to a lesser degree, were: a slightly more efficient use of labor, lower equipment 
costs per acre of cultivated land and lower dairy building costs per cow milked. 


PUBLICATION 


Dairy Farm Business Analysis, Western N.S.—Year 1962. Grant, Walter V. and 
Jean Lelacheur. Farm Management Division, Extension Service Branch, Nova 
Scotia Department of Agriculture and Marketing, Truro, N.S. July 1963. pp. 5. 

A business report on 58 dairy farms participating in the N.S. Farm Manage- 
ment Extension Program. 





1The feed costs of medium income farms equalled 49.5 per cent of current expenses. 
4The digestible nutrients were calculated from standards developed by Morrison F. B. Feeds 
and Feeding. 
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INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES, FARM PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 

















Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Prices 
Farm Products Warn modities and ee 
SS P Services used by Indus- 
Year General Prices of Farmers trial 
eee eos Se ee ee Food Produc- 
ont Tices : : ura . (0) 00 ° 
Total Field Animal Equip- tion 
Products Com- | mentand 
posite*® | Materials 
1935-39 =100 1949=100 

1926.9. eee 130.3 144.4 158.5 130724)... ee 130.6 119.9 75.9 66.56 ek acre 
TO Die Reniaasetet 127.3 138.6 149.4 T2728 5| awe: 131.2 119.9 74.6 G5ad laecnraete. 
O28 5 secre tens 125.6 136.3 134.3 19852) | eee 129.3 118.3 75.0 6526:.) oe reer: 
PAS) ela eae 124.6 140.8 137.2 144. Al Nee wee 127.9 117.6 75.8 OT ok |. ee een 
LOGO ae 112.9 119.5 105.8 TSE Ohl), peers ae 117.0 105.6 75.3 65.6: |Gcas cma 
193 Pens eecshene 94.0 78.9 65.0 Qo dail Sommer svolees 100.9 92.2 67.9 DIAM ay eens 
LO S22 86.9 65.5 60.4 EOS meters tere 93.3 89.3 61.7 ADS Al ee aie 
19338. b sca 87.4 69.3 69.3 RY Fal lepsescuerexerenr " 89.8 88.8 58.8 AD 30 | Bs eee ees 
NORE as! SIG oc 93.4 83.5 80.5 BOBS. chet: 95.5 96.8 59.6 AG 32. | octets 
193000 tee 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 41.4 
LOB Geet. 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 45.7 
OEY feaenomee tae. 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 52.3 
WEIS gata ne c 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 51.7 49.6 
1939. ves ome cre 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 53.3 
1940... 88.08 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 63.9 
LOS rehearse 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 80.1 
1942 123.0 We 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 94.7 
104300 tee 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 100.5 
Ey ie Sicha: 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 101.3 
1045 eee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 90.1 
NOAG. coc eee 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 Wayy/ (0) 128.0 Hila 70.0 83.8 
1947... 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 91.5 
LOS Ree carte 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 ioe 97.0 97.5 96.4 
1940... Bae 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950... PANY) 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 106.9 
LOD Le ee eros 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 113.7 117.0 116.6 
TOS2 TE oe 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 120.9 
OG ies aetgele. 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 239.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 129.1 
1954 ce cc ee 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 Donne 203.3 116.2 112.2 128.5 
1955 ee. a 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 BVA Z28ne0 204.6 116.4 112.1 142.3 
LO5G ane. eed 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.6 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 154.9 
RSs Fa aake Bot 227.4 213.6 169.2 258.0 234.2 255.9 ote 121.9 118.6 155.4 
IE a iB of 227.8 222.9 171.4 274.5 245.5 259.9 213.0 125.1 122.1 153.0 
N95 GW e scenes 230.6 223.9 176.1 271.6 247.4 269.5 219.1 126.5 121.1 165.4 
1060), eee eee. 230.9 226.6 189.1 264.1 250.0 276.7 222 ih 128.0 122.2 167.6 
ZOOM 230.9 191.7 270.0 261.2 282.2 226.7 129.2 124.0 7}5 4) 

240.0 235.6 185.1 286.0 264.0 290.8 235.1 130.7 126.2 186.1 

237.0 LEB 3} 195.6 271.0 266.7 283.4 233.6 129.7 124.8 179.1 

237.1 233.6 196.4 270.8 ODE tees eee toe eee 129.8 125.0 181.4 

237.0 Oe leit 196.0 267.5 OAR YA tne ccs 6 on ere certs 129.7 124.4 183.9 

237.4 PEE TE 195.4 272.0 266.1 293.1 235.8 130.3 125.8 184.0 

239.3 237.1 197.7 276.5 PAPE ieee nts Gach ore, Cast Wee exo tke > ORC 130.1 124.5 186.1 

240.3 243.0 200.7 285.8 VHA SS Ie Seid c eee 130.5 125.6 186.3 

241.3 249.6 203.7 295.6 ASIA cscs Meya alee trae enon 131.0 127.0 186.7 

242.6 238.0 171.6 304.3 262.9 295.8 236.0 131.4 128.4 188.7 

241.9 231.8 165.8 297.8 DOU tae cee eee mete tree 131.0 126.8 188.8 

CAT, Bool 165.9 208.2 25 e alia ct see acilew tek ee 131.5 127.2 189.1 

242.2 28200 165.1 300.3 FAT Ge Oe ee RS © 131.9 12787 189.6 

242.2 230.0 167.2 292.8 DOSEOM Cee eet oe incer enn te 131.9 127.8 189.7 

242.9 PEO) AU 283.3 251.1 290.8 237.6 132.0 129.0 189.4 

242.7 224.1 174.3 273.8 249.40 15 Senne Sere cee atte. TZ. 129.4 191.1 

242.4 222.1 175.4 268.8 DAT 2 Ni whee mite eee etse ree to2at 128.9 194.0 

242.8 219.0 idle! 266.6 243.4 298.8 238.3 te2ne 128.9 194.3 

244.4 221.9 171.9 271.9 ALi erate Pele creel herein 132.3 128.3 195.7 

245.8 227.5 174.9 280.1 POUL Aeh cme veel eee ee eee 132.8 129.7 195.9 

246 .2 229.7 173.4 286.1 Ais Sey jel aneain eB keo Al[bo cis Glo Pah 133.5 132.5 192.8 

244.7 227.6 169.6 285.6 25202 299.7 237.0 133.9 1332 195.1 

245.2 224.5 163.9 285.0 DOG |e neuen Sevaoral Sroreasiece rece. 133.4 13103 197.9 

245.9 216.7 163.3 270.1 aT allh..os eye ston | oe sake 133.6 ASO 0 citerelereere 

247.0 216.5 163.1 269.8 DED od alie 0 age -pmuaiics tees at 134.0 SOB ul crepe crestor 

DAB IT Ma ive alelale «dis lovele Sc Rs] AERO s Meee eel Aree we oll lode sie diae 134.2 L314 A| de eee 





Note:—See earlier editions for index numbers previous to 1926. 
Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
(®) Exclusive of living component. 1963 indexes are subject to revision, since tax and interest rate figures are preliminary. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


External Trade.—Canada’s total commodity exports rose to $640 million in 
October 1963 from $618.2 million in October 1962. Imports rose $622.7 million 
from $568.7 million. The export balance on merchandise trade declined to 
$17.3 million from $49.5 million. 

January-October exports rose to $5.6 billion in 1963 from $5.2 billion in 
1962; imports rose to $5.4 billion from $5.3 billion. The over-all export balance 
on commodity trade totaled $249.6 million, in contrast with an import balance 
of $25.4 million in January-October 1962. 


Consumer Prices——Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 100) rose to 
134.0 in November from 133.6 in October 1963 and 131.9 in November 1962. 

The food index rose to 130.8 in November from 130.4 in October. Prices 
were sharply higher for sugar and fresh tomatoes. Foods with moderate price 
increases included milk and cheese, bread and other cereal products, soft drinks, 
pickles, most fats, oranges and grapes, cabbage, celery and lettuce, most canned 
vegetables, liver and turkey. Generally lower prices were recorded for ice 
cream, eggs, grapefruit, bananas and apples, onions, carrots, and most cuts of 
meat. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale index (1935-39 = 100) rose 
to’ 245.9 in October from 245.2 in September 1963 and 241.7 in October 1962. 
The vegetable products group index rose to 233.2 in October from 223.2 in 
September, chiefly because of higher prices for grains, and sugar and its 
products. The animal products group index dropped to 252.7 from 261.8 largely 
because of lower prices for livestock, and fresh and cured meats. Lower prices 
for fertilizers brought the chemical products group index down to 188.2 from 
189.5. 


Farm Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products (1935- 
39 = 100) declined to 247.5 in October from 252.0 in September 1963 and 255.9 
in October 1962. The decline from September to October 1963 was largely 
attributable to lower prices for livestock and potatoes. 


Milk.—Estimated milk production declined to 1,638 million pounds in 
October 1963 from 1,645.7 million pounds in October 1962. The January- 
October total declined to 16,747 million pounds in 1963 from 16,760.7 million 
pounds in 1962. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, totaled 491.7 million 
pounds in September 1963, one per cent more than in September 1962. Sales in 
the January-September period increased by two per cent from 1962 to 1963, 
to 4,523.5 million pounds. 


Economic Prospects for Canadian Agriculture! 


Farm Income.—New production records were set in 1963. The volume of 
aggregate farm output was about eight per cent above the previous record of 
1962. Most of this gain can be attributed to the bumper wheat crop but larger 
crops of other grains were harvested while dairy production was maintained. 
An increase in beef output offset a decrease in pork production. Cash income 
from farming operations in 1963 will set a new record total of an estimated 
$3.2 billion. Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges were also up 
in 1963, reaching $2.2 billion. However, higher expenses were more than offset 
by the substantial gain in inventories of grains and livestock on farms and the 
higher cash income. Thus, total farm net income for 1963 is estimated at $1.7 





1From a report presented at the Agricultural Federal-Provincia] Conference held in Ottawa, 
December 16-17, 1963. 
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billion compared with $1.6 billion in 1962 but since a relatively large proportion 
of this gain is represented by larger inventories of grains and livestock on 
farms, realized net income in 1963 is estimated at $1.4 billion, essentially the 
same as in 1962. 

Total cash income from farming operations in 1964 is expected to rise well 
above the record level of 1963, largely as a result of the movement of the huge 
1963 wheat crop into export markets. The cash flow from these grain sales will 
continue to be felt well into 1965. Heavier marketings of cattle in 1964 will 
likely be partly offset by weaker prices and therefore total income from cattle 
sales may not be significantly larger than in 1963. Although total marketings 
of hogs are likely to exceed those of 1963, any increase in total returns will be 
partly offset by anticipated lower average prices. Gross farm income from 
dairying is not expected to vary significantly in 1964 from 1963. 

The large anticipated gain in total cash income in 1964, due to the sale of 
the 1963 wheat crop, will more than offset the expected increase in farm operat- 
ing expenses and thus realized net income in 1964 should exceed that of 1963. 


Dairy Products.—Total milk production in 1963 is estimated at 19.3 billion 
pounds, virtually unchanged from the output of the previous year. It is probable 
that milk output in 1964 may be slightly less than in 1963. A larger population 
is expected to consume about 100 million pounds more fluid milk products in 
1964 than in 1963. 

Creamery butter production in 1963 is estimated at 350 million pounds, 
down three per cent from a year ago. Butter consumption in 1963 increased 
to an all-time record of 343 million pounds. This consumption, coupled with 
exports, will exceed production of creamery butter and stocks will be reduced. 
Butter production in 1964 is forecast at 340 million pounds, which is about 
equal to the present level of consumption. 

Thirty million pounds of cheddar cheese are expected to move into export 
markets during 1964 and about 105 million pounds will be sold in the domestic 
market, thus resuming the upward trend of domestic use in recent years. 


Livestock.x—_Hog marketings in the first quarter of 1964 should average 
about 140,000 head per week, 11 per cent more than in the same quarter of 
1963. Marketings during the April to September period of 1964 are expected 
to be up significantly from the same period in 1963. 

Hog prices will be weaker during the first half of 1964 compared with the 
same period a year ago. Grade A hogs in Toronto in the week ending December 
5 averaged $26.95 per cwt. There may not be much recovery before the summer 
of 1964. 

More cattle went on feed in Canada in the latter part of 1963 than during 
the same period of 1962. Prices for fed cattle in Canada during the first six 
months of 1964 are expected to show little change from December levels. 

Veal calf marketings in Eastern Canada in 1963 have been slightly below 
last year’s marketings and this downward trend is expected to continue in 
1964. There is not likely to be much change in prices from those of 1963. 

Sheep numbers are expected to decline slightly from previous levels in 
1964. Consequently, the 1964 wool clip should be less than last year’s. 


Eggs and Poultry.—Egg production during the early months of 1964 is 
expected to be less than in the corresponding period of 1963. Prices in the 
first four or five months are likely to be equal to or slightly higher than those 
which prevailed in 1963. If the trend to higher layer replacements which started 
last June continues, egg production may rise above year earlier levels by May 
or June with a consequent weakening of prices. 

The prospect is for another large crop of turkey and broiler chicken 
in 1964. 
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Canada’s 1963 wheat crop was an all-time record size of 723 million 
bushels, three per cent above the previous record set in 1952. Exports may 
reach or exceed 550 million bushels (including flour) in 1963-64. This would 
be a new record, greatly exceeding the previous record set in 1928-29. Domestic 
use in 1963-64 is expected to be about 145 million bushels. However, wheat 
stocks carried over into 1964-65 will be only slightly lower than in the previous 
season and will total about 500 million bushels. This is about a year’s normal 
requirements for exports and home consumption. Export prospects for the 1964- 
65 and 1965-66 crop years are favorable. Long-term contracts already signed 
with state trading countries, when combined with normal exports to traditional 
markets, suggest a level of trade of 375 to 400 million bushels each season. 
Exports of this volume, together with expected domestic use, would be sufficient 
to dispose of crops produced on 27 million acres if yields per seeded acre 
approximate the recent ten-year average. 

Durum wheat supplies in Canada are exceptionally large and even though 
exports will likely increase in 1963-64 over those of the previous year, carry- 
over stocks will be at record levels. Prices, in response to these large supplies, 
are lower than a year ago and sharply below those of two seasons ago. The 
price spread between durum and bread wheats has narrowed and will likely 
remain so until durum supplies are reduced. Under these circumstances, a 
further reduction in seeded acreage of durum in 1964 would appear warranted. 

Rye prices are expected to remain favorable for the remainder of the 
current season. 


Feed Grains.—Domestic supplies of feed grains are 11 per cent larger this 
year compared with last year’s. Oat supplies in 1963-64 of 603 million bushels 
are higher by five per cent. Domestic use will probably be about 400 million © 
bushels and exports are expected to total some 25 million bushels. Given normal 
yields, about 40 bushels per acre, and an acreage similar to the 9.5 million 
acres seeded in 1963, then fully adequate supplies would be available in 1964- 
65, bearing in mind the expected large carryover of about 180 million bushels 
next July. Prices are expected to remain relatively stable for the balance 
of the 1963-64 crop year. Barley supplies (carry-over of 90 million bushels 
plus 1963 production of 220 million) were 310 million bushels compared with 
the low level of 224 million in 1962-68. This is still below the recent five-year 
average of 322 million bushels. Reflecting more adequate supplies, prices for 
the 1963-64 crop year will likely average lower than those of the previous 
year. On the basis of an estimated carry-over of 140 million bushels at July 31, 
1964, and with average yields, a seeded acreage in 1964 similar to that planted 
in 1963 would provide fully adequate supplies for 1964-65. Imports of corn 
from the United States in 1963-64 will likely fall well below the high levels 
of the past two seasons. Prices to Canadian producers will likely average some- 
what higher than in 1962-63. Millfeed supplies should be considerably larger 
this year due to the expansion in output of flour mills to meet export commit- 
ments. With the exception of some small areas, forage supplies are ample in 
all provinces this season. 


Oilseeds.—Increased supplies of all Canadian oilseeds, except soybeans, 
are in prospect for 1963-64. Flaxseed supplies of 25.5 million bushels are 4.2 
million greater than in 1962-63. Exports in 1964 should be about the same as 
a year ago. However, producers of flaxseed are confronted by a world market 
where the long-run trend in use appears to be either stable or downward. 
Prices of Canadian flaxseed in the latter part of 1963 have reflected the 
expanded supply conditions. It does not appear likely that flaxseed prices in 
1963-64 will equal the average of those for 1962-63 and they may decline as 
the season advances. 
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Prospects are for a buoyant market for soybeans and prices to producers 
are likely to average even higher than the $2.50 per bushel in 1962-63. Soybean 
meal prices will probably not rise and may even decline in 1963-64. 

Continued favorable prices for Canadian rapeseed are in prospect as the 
supply available to users is down considerably. Prices to producers for the 
1963 crop have been equivalent to about five cents per pound compared with 
an average of about four cents realized on the 1962 crop. 

The present emphasis in the U.S. on diverting acreage from grain produc- 
tion could lead to a rapid growth in production of sunflower seed, providing 
increased competition for Canadian exports. If this occurs, prices would be 
affected. 

A further substantial increase in exports of Canadian mustard seed is in 
prospect. Since almost all of the crop is grown under contract, producer prices 
will be little affected by the sharp increase in production. 


Fruits and Vegetables—In 1963, a record crop of 22 million bushels of 
apples was harvested in Canada. Larger crops were also harvested in Europe 
but the United States crop is down by about three million bushels. It is expected 
that there will be a larger volume of exports from Canada to the United States 
but this increase may not be sufficient to offset the expected decline in ship- 
ments to European markets. 

Prices to Canadian producers for apples are expected to be lower in 1963-64 
than in the preceding crop year but because of the larger crop aggregate 
returns may be equal to or higher than those of 1962-63. 

Consumption of processed fruits and vegetables is expected to continue 
to rise. The demand for frozen corn and peas, the two main frozen vegetables, 
appears to have levelled off after rising between 1959 and 1961. The canned 
pack of these products continues to climb. Production of frozen strawberries 
and raspberries continues upward, while declining in the canned form. Exports 
of processed fruits and vegetables, particularly to Britain and Western Europe, 
are expected to increase. 

Prospects are not encouraging for exports of table potatoes but seed 
potatoes remain in good demand for export sales. Prices to producers, which 
were depressed at the end of the harvesting season, have now strengthened. 


Sugar Beets, Dry Peas, Dry Beans and Tobacco.—With the present strong 
sugar market, prices to Canadian producers for sugar beets are expected to be 
above average in the immediate future. 

Production of dry beans in 1963 was slightly above the 1962 outturn but 
prices are expected to remain above negotiated levels. Export demand is 
expected to remain strong with prices good. 

Prices for dry peas are expected to be lower in 1963-64 with the larger 
crop. There may be some increase in European demand for peas. 

The quality of the 1963 flue-cured tobacco crop is generally good and 
returns to producers should average higher than the 48.3 cents per pound 
received for the previous crop. Flue-cured tobacco is now a designated com- 
modity under the Agricultural Stabilization Act. Price support, on a deficiency 
payment basis, has been authorized for the 1963 crop to permit of an orderly 
transition from a minimum-grade price system to an open market system. 


Seeds.—There are adequate seed supplies of wheat, oats, barley, oilseeds 
and hybrid corn to meet expected domestic needs in 1964. Substantial quantities 
of the preferred varieties of pedigreed wheat and oats are available for export. 
With the exception of alfalfa and double-cut red clover, domestic supplies 
of forage seeds are sufficient for Canadian needs. While retail prices of timothy 
seed will be substantially higher in the spring of 1964 than in 1963, total supplies 
should be sufficient. 
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OPTIMUM PROFITS ON EGGS FROM SMALL FLOCKS IN EASTERN ONTARIO 


FRANK LAWRENCE 


Egg production is becoming more and more specialized throughout Canada 
but most laying flocks are still small in size, although important as a source of 
supplementary cash farm income. Flocks of more than 1,000 layers are the 
exception while flocks of less than 100 layers predominate. However, flocks 
averaging about 300 layers and ranging in size from 100 to about 800 birds are 
the backbone of the egg industry: they produce more than half of the national 
output of eggs. In 1961, for example, poultry flocks in Ontario produced 179.2 
million dozen eggs, valued at $69.7 million. This output was 42 per cent of the 
national production and 44 per cent of the national gross income from eggs. 


Competitive Position of Small-scale Producers.—Small-scale poultry operations 
are usually carried on as a side-line, on farms, and closely integrated with the 
major farm enterprise. Small flock enterprises are comparatively “capital-poor” 
and “‘labor-rich’”. They depend mostly on the availability of unused farm 
resources for buildings, equipment and labor. Much of the work on small-size 
flocks is performed in conjunction with other operations and depends less than 
most other enterprises on hired services and costly labor-saving equipment. 


Objective of Study.—The objective of our study was to determine the input- 
output relationships and the influence of selected variables on costs and returns 
in small-scale egg production-on dairy farms in Eastern Ontario. The data 
obtained were used to show the adjustment potential and the resulting difference 
in returns that could be expected from improved practices. 


Sample.—The required data were obtained from detailed records of a small 
group of individual farmers. The sample was selected from 100 dairy farms 
stratified by type and size and located within a 100-mile radius of Ottawa in 
the nine most easterly counties of Ontario. 

Qualifying factors for the farms selected for this study were: (1) the 
provision of complete physical and income data for the calendar year 1961 as 
well as data on the fluctuation in flock strength; (2) the operation of flocks in 
the 100 to 1,000 layer range; and (3) production sold through registered grading 
station outlets for the greater part. 

Only 15 farms met these qualifications, although dairy farms with flocks 
of 100 layers or more numbered 24: one flock exceeded the 1,000 layer limit, 
five others produced for urban and hatchery outlets; and necessary data were 
incomplete for three flocks. 

The number of small flocks was about equally divided between flocks of 
light-breed and flocks of heavy-breed meat-strain birds. Light-breed flocks 
included various Leghorn strains such as Hy-Lines, Shaver and Light Sussex 
crosses; the heavy-breed flocks included meat crosses such as Rock X RL, 
Barred Rock x N. Hampshire, Grey Rock x R.I. and White Rock hybrids. 

Labor used and part of the capital costs are the only estimated data. These 
estimates were provided by the operator and his wife. 


Egg Income.—In 1961, small-flock operators in this sample of 22-cow dairy 
farms netted an average income of about $406 from eggs to compensate for 441 
hours of unpaid labor and the use of $1,082 worth of capital in the egg enterprise 
(Table 1). This income includes about $62 worth of under-grade eggs consumed 
in the farm household. In calculating net income provision was made for $56 
per flock to defray the cost of maintenance, obsolescence of poultry housing 
and equipment, farm taxes-and insurance on farm buildings. 

Net income amounted to $1.39 per layer a year and represented a profit 
margin of about 22 cents per $1.00 of gross income from eggs. This is a much 
higher margin per layer than on specialized large-scale egg-production farms. 
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Table 1.—Organization, Production, Costs and Returns from 15 Poultry Flocks on Dairy Farms 
im Hastern Ontario, 1961 


Farm group averages 





Hight Seven All 15 flocks 
light-breed | heavy-breed 
flocks flocks 
A. Size of dairy and egg enterprises: 
INEGI COW rRUTD ELS uu: «oles <4 cake¥e sates Slats vce ea Bas 23.5 20.5 22.0 
Average number ol layers. .ttiw s.2s ee fake Skike soe 393.0 176.4 291.9 
Numberofpalletspennedehigr heel: ones bnios: 5: 330.6 246.1 291.2 
B, Hours oflaber used on hens: unpaid.+-<.:......0....0:- ial she 441 
Hired ae VR e tte eee 100 — 54 
C. Capital invested in hens, building, and equipment...... $1,377 $ 745 $1,082 
Dies output Ll. pertlock, Gozen 7. Oe. fee ete ee toe 6,974 3, 266 5, 244 
Ds per hentia See eA. os eee 213 222 216 
E. Egg business summary: 
(a), 4sro0ss income frotneces & au «arian booth $2,467 $1, 196 $1,876 
(b) Basic costs: 
Peed-and sundryteash ..f,o0Auis soto Sermo $1,529 $ 613 $1,101 
Flock Wepreciationie: si teutek hoes ce ee ake 433 104 280 
Housing and equipment 7 saw ees od. velo 69 41 56 
Ered ta bOE as See mae ee eee: e 57 _ 31 
(c) Net income (return to unpaid labor, manage- 
ment and capital) 
1. ‘per flock .-ctacaers . Prashieareree> eemtee ee $ 379 $ 438 $ 406 
DASE MOUS «ct 0 en. c RARE RES OS cent ne aes 0.96 2.48 1.39 
{(d) Deferred income from ‘‘deficiency payment’’ 
DCL. LLGGice Se occ g aes oe eee oe ae oe Oe $14.90 $10. 36 $12.78 


Nevertheless, it fell short by about $59 per flock, on the average, of the optimum 
income attainable with a more rational program of feeding, and by about $172 
per flock with improved feeding and flock replacement practices. 


Gross income from eggs averaged $1,876 per flock. This is the equivalent 
of about $6.43 per hen a year as compared with an average of $6.27 for all 
flocks in Ontario in 1961. Gross returns from eggs averaged $35.27 per 100 dozen 
shipped to normal trade channels and $35.73 per 100 dozen to all outlets for 
eggs (Table 2). These figures compare with averages for the province of $33.10 
per 100 dozen sold to egg-grading stations and $36.45 per 100 dozen from sales 
to all outlets. These return differentials are chiefly attributable to differences in 
seasonality of production and also, to some extent, to differences in egg grades. 


The profit margin (return to capital and unpaid labor) on eggs produced 
on these farms in 1961 totaled $7.75 per 100 dozen eggs (Table 4). In providing 
for a fair return to capital, the margin for unpaid labor and management was 
the equivalent of 82.4 cents an hour, corresponding to a rate of $208 a month 
in egg production. This rate of return to labor is considered good since: (1) it 
more than covers the going local rate of 67 cents an hour for competent and 
dependable farm labor hired by the month; (2) more than half of the labor as 
well as management was spare-time work done by farm women; and (3) money 
earned on farm stretches half as much more in farm than in urban living!. 

Government “deficiency payments” of one cent per dozen on specified grades 
and volume of eggs for the September to December period of the 1961-1962 egg 
stabilization year came as a deferred cash income of about $13 per flock. This 
represents an additional net income of 4.4 cents a year per hen and 25 cents 


1 Lawrence, Frank, A Look Into Farm Living Costs, The Economic Annalist, June 1960. 
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per 100 dozen eggs produced during the year. It also means a 2.9 cents boost 
per hour of annual total of unpaid labor on eggs; in effect the same as a wage 
increase of 2.3 per cent made retroactive to January 1, 1961. 


Flock Sizes and Income Differentials—Laying flocks ranged from 190 to 765 
hens and averaged 292 birds for the calendar year (Table 1). Average rate of 
lay was 216 eggs a year per hen, or a rate of about 59 eggs per 100 layers each 
day of the year. This record topped the provincial high average by nine eggs a 
year per layer and by two eggs per 100 hens a day. 


Poultry operators in this sample earned more on an average flock of 176 
heavy-breed dual-purpose birds of lower egg potential than on a flock of 393 
light-breed layers with a ten per cent higher laying potential. However, this 
inter-breed differential in net returns is chiefly attributable to differences in 
flock management as a result of the choice of a particular strain of layers. 


Main Factors Affecting Profitability—Much of the success in small-scale egg 
production revolves around four factors: (1) rate of lay; (2) cost of feed 
per hen; (3) flock depreciation during the first 12-months in lay; and (4) egg 
price. These factors are most variable and a slight change in any one can spell 


Table 2.—Prices and Factor Costs for 15 Poultry Flocks on Dairy Farms in Eastern Ontario, 1961 





Farm group averages 








_ Eight Seven 
light-breed | heavy-breed | All 15 flocks 
flocks flocks 
—dollars— 
1. Feed prices per 100 pound 
Mash (16.2% T.P.) commercial and local-mix*....... 3.76 3.84 3.78 
NV role reat (eI OObS) cee ck WF anne ckspagatats 5.9.0.9, 6% 2.53 2.54 2.54 
Snell anUsoti eee ae, Perret ciate aaa er esas ss. 1.95 1.95 1.95 
FMR TePeCG IA STE S200 EN 2 ON a ER OEE ee 3.68 3.42 3.60 
Sea bulleti value at pentingdate dyer te aes ks sca cee sees 1.91 1.58 1.82 
—per cent— 
Spe lOcmMertailtys Old HONS hy pra vetadenoes oeklew as os ea wes 10.1 Saye 8.4 
Puylletuhens «a. Aceh sees. sae o« 2S 3.4 Eh ail 3.3 
VET AOE 12. 172s see aOR ie a HobacLakssdheue 0 daqeas ee 6.7 4.3 5.8 
—days— 
Am EOC Age) OL DENA oe oe octet tenn a ede etaneas 635 | 520 | 608 
Pulley hens Ji eee aa eee eet toe es tell 302 316 307 
—dollars per month— 
LR EAS TP Re ae Se eee eee ree ot): a 169 169 | 169 
SOUL rete yt TO EINEM 6 dla e.Gils os Helin Es Me td ek eases oes 144. 144 144 
—cents — 
6. Annual price per dozen, all grade eggs: u 
(2 ITOMMeTAC INE SGAtIONG (ndats aie akidee so sis ake were Simaeiss 34.7 36.7 39.0 
(ib ato T atlaome eset Sey, Op Be ois a wud nab aioe 35.4 36.6 35.7 
(c) total cost per dozen, all grade eggs®.............. 31.3 31.9 Bin y 
Grade A-Large at grading station sales...............4+: 39.7 39.6 39.7 


We ne ee RE EE Se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


aAbout 40 per cent of all laying mash used on these farms was a local-mix of 16% T.P. (total protein). On a 15-flock 
average, home-grown grain provided 19 per cent of total protein content in feed used for layers. 

bWeighted average from day of hatch to date of culling and/or end of 1961. ; 

cAt current feeding practices, at going local rates for labor, at four per cent interest on investment and at 3.6 per cent of 
gross returns for management. 
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the difference between profit and loss. They are highly intercorrelated. They do 
not all change at the same time and in the same direction and thus provide 
for a great management latitude in the adjustment of net income. 


Main Avenues to Profit Adjustment 


Production.—High rate of production per flock is probably the most important 
factor in ensuring bigger profits. At the 1961 level of prices, an increase of 
about six eggs a year per hen, or only 2.8 per cent in the daily rate of lay 
could mean a difference of about 13 per cent more net income or one cent more 
of profit per dozen eggs of all grades (Table 3). 


Differences in the rate of lay per flock were large and ranged, for light- 
breed flocks, from a low of 43 per cent for flocks completing their 19th month in 
lay to 67 per cent for flocks in their 13th month of lay. The range for heavy- 
breed fiocks was a low of 54 per cent for flocks with 15 months in lay and 64 
per cent for flocks entering their 11th month in lay. 


Light-breed strains are potentially higher egg-yielding than are meat- 
strain birds: about 250 eggs per light-breed hen in the first 12 months in lay, 
or 68 eggs per 100 hens a day against an average of only about 224 eggs per 
hen a year or about 61 eggs per 100 layers a day for meat-type birds in the 
first 12 months period in lay (Table 4). However, potential advantages of one 
breed over the other must be carefully appraised on an economic basis in the 
light of feed requirements, bird vitality and the salvage value of layers. 


The rate of lay is not the whole story; the grade of lay is just as important 
a contributor to higher profits. Pullet hens require time before laying profitable 
grades of eggs. The period of adjustment after the date of penning is of variable 
length: The period is usually two to three months before they pay for their 
keep, and 10 and 11 months in lay before they reach an all-time peak production 


Table 3.—Changes in Selected Income and Cost Factors Equivalent to One-Cent Change in Kgg 
Price, for 15 Poultry Flocks on Dairy Farms In Eastern Ontario, 1961° 





Eight Seven 
light-breed | light-breed | All 15 flocks 
flocks flocks 
—dollars— 
1. Income 
Her farmaeys hs. Se TE he ae 69.74 32.66 52.44 
per 100 bensys. Vear Aiedtee ve Ghee eee Ae Pas at 17.74 18.51 17.97 
per LOU Hhourssa whpaid labor cc css bas odsneec ae sin* ys 12.67 10.37 11.90 
2. Rates of lay: 
pet henliannarw.s waliilvew..9. shi. ements «teks cd 6.1 | 6.1 | 6.1 
Der sO MOGs, a OAV cs oe, cee nee cee Meee cot arinice 1b ‘By Lf 
—per cent— 
3. Feed costipertl00ipounds® .BF250G .. REE Pays. Seis. 4.8 5.¢ Lee | 
4, Peed ravion per 100 hens. 4 Oa9..... 2 est: at aa 1.3 125 1,4 
5... Cost of.pullets. at. pennine date: ); Mies. Moeedasieeeiwac 8.9 11132 9.4 
—cents— 
GO; Ee lice per POUNG Of LIVE LOW. .1445 cue ads ak mee 4.0 3.0 2-0 


aAt 1961 level of prices, feeding and flock renewal practices on farms included in the study. 
Note: This table clearly illustrates the impact of as small a variation as one cent, rep or down, in egg prices, on costs and 
income, For example, if the price were one cent higher, the income per farm would be $69.74 higher, on the average, 
for the eight light-breed flocks. If it were one cent lower, income would, of course, be $69.74 lower. 
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with a higher rate of top-grade eggs. The production curve then declines 
rapidly to few or no eggs at moulting season. A production come-back in the 
second year follows a similar trend as in the first season in lay, but the rate 
of lay never matches that for the first 12 months in lay. Year-old layers lay 
about 20 per cent fewer—though larger—eggs in the second year of production. 
In both light or heavy-breed flocks, only about 62.5 per cent of the annual 
output of eggs rate Grade A-Large and Extra-Large, while 24 per cent grade 
Medium and six per cent Grade A-Small. For every dozen A-L and X-L eggs 
a flock produces, it lays about six Medium and four undesirable grades and 
sizes of eggs. 


Cost of Feed per Hen.—Feed costs in small-flock operations represent about 
70 per cent of total basic costs other than unpaid labor, management and interest 
on capital, even under good management practices. They vary with the quality 
and size of feed rations. 

Light-breed flocks are costlier to feed than are heavy-breed flocks, even 
though they consume less feed than do the meat-strain flocks. They depend 
more on costlier all-mash feed than on less expensive mash and whole grain 
rations for top performance. 

The cost of feed per 100 pounds varies, too, according to the level of protein 
and other ingredients necessary for a balanced ration for top production. The 
required level of protein is about 16 per cent, much of it of grain origin. Feed 
costs per 100 pounds are much-lower for locally-mixed than for ready-mixed 
commercial mash and still lower for the use of less expensive home-grown 
grain in the making of locally-mixed laying mash. 

The amount of feed ration varies according to the size of bird and its 
rate of lay on the one hand, and to the feeding practices on the other. The 
heavier the hen and the more it lays, the greater are the feed requirements. 
However, more of the feed consumed goes for body maintenance and less for 
egg production. On an economic basis, heavy birds are better income makers 
in small flocks even though it takes more feed to sustain a heavy than a light- 
weight bird. It requires less feed per pound of body weight to feed a heavier, 
than a lighter layer as it does take less feed per dozen eggs as the rate of 
lay increases. 

Feeding practices may or may not be consistent with feeding requirements. 
Operators of heavy-breed flocks fed not more and not less than required for a 
flock that averaged less than 12 months in lay: a ration of 95.8 pounds (15.8% 
total protein strength) a year per layer, corresponding to 26.3 pounds a day 
per 100 layers, over the year (Table 4). Operators of light-breed flocks fed 
more liberally: 99.7 pounds a year per layer or 27.3 pounds a day per 100 hens. 
This amount was more than the 96.7 pounds a year per layer or 26.5 pounds a 
day per 100 layers required for optimum output in the first 12 months in lay; 
and still more than the 91.7 pounds a year per layer or 25.1 pounds a day 
per 100 light-breed hens to produce 213 eggs per hen in their second season of 
production. A ration of only eight pounds a year per hen or 0.4 ounces a day 
per hen more may seem trifling; but it lowered the profit margin for light-breed 
flock operators by 21 cents per hour of unpaid labor and by 1.75 cents per 
dozen eggs. 


Flock Depreciation.—In small flock operations flock depreciation and mortality 
losses are the second largest cost item; about 20 per cent of basic production 
costs (other than unpaid labor and interest on capital) (Table 1). 

With closer supervision, mortality losses are less of a problem in small 
than in larger flocks. Operators are more concerned with the sale value of old 
hens. In deciding when to sell off old hens, the operators pay attention to current 
prices. 
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Table 4.—Net Income at Optimum Rate of Lay and Feed Input for 15 Poultry Flocks on Dairy 


Farms in Eastern Ontario, 19612 


Hight Seven 
light-breed | heavy-breed | All 15 flocks 
flocks flocks 
—eggs a year— 
AS @Potential Tateollay per hen'')...Gase £225 2 ee ane ee 249.5 220°0 241.9 
Potential increase per-hen~ <i ee 2s. Scns eee ee ee ee 36.6 1,2 26.3 
—dollars— 
Net value of increase in potential output» per farm .... 205253 | 5.92 | 112-37 
—pounds— 
B. Feed rations per 100 hens a year: 
Peed (15.35 P 2) usedd . 8 <3. Cee COO fear ae 9,971 9,582 9,881 
Feed required for: 
(A). Body mainvenaicep.s..- 0. ao he ee «ee Cees GaZov 6,527 6,351 
(bd) Hew conversions. aes ce or. eae cee. Pee 2,934 3,055 2,965 
Totals: bo Vs ies, Sere ee ee es GFL a 9,582 9,316 
—dollars— 
Value of feed used over requirement per farm.............. 115.31 — 59.25 
C. Optimum net income: 
1.°(Perfarm: 
(a) eattameda, 1, 244,08. Cae el ade Bea 378.88 437.66 406.28 
(b)-atininable ee cecithhs Fs. cteee eee ee 699.92 443.38 577.90 
2. Per 100 hens a year: 
(A) PATURUTCUL), Th net et Cae, oe oot h ie ct eLeee 0.90 2.48 1.39 
(b)jyatiainebleag i SiR. ARIAS Ie. O.....dae aA. 1.64 2.50 1.83 
3. Per 100 dozen eggs: 
(a Oasis L484 HAR, Aiatek M FEL. SERS 5.44 13.40 (ahs 
(hb) ettaimalble jac ted. 3 eee ot A RS Se 9.45 13.58 10.67 
4. Per hour of unpaid labor: 
(a) attained sy. Get. eee. el eee ete ( 58.9 ) 1.30 82.4¢ 
(1) URIBADIOS anf cus an Pacer ceaie Mee REE Ree £40 1.32 1.19 





aAt 1961 level of prices attained for all grade eggs from sales to egg grading stations. 
bIncrease in gross income adjusted to changes in inputs of feed, labor and flock depreciation. 


Light-strain pullets are costlier to buy or to raise than are heavy-breed 
pullets (Table 2). Because of a two-dozen or so higher egg potential in a year, 
light-strain chicks command a premium price to start with. The cost of pullets 
also varies according to the season of the year. Fall chicks involve confinement 
rearing that is costlier than raising spring chicks. This extra cost, however, is 
more than offset at current trends of flock renewal practices through more 
favorable prices for eggs and fowl. Fall chicks are matured pullets which get 
past the stage of laying small eggs by mid-year when the four to five-month 
cycle of high prices for eggs begins. They also become of replacement age at a 
period of peak prices for fowl in the first half of the year (Table 5). 


Prices for fowl, like prices for eggs, depend on supply and demand condi- 
tions. However, prices for fowl move in an opposite direction from prices for 
eggs (Table 5). The market for light-weight fowl is much weaker than the 
market for meat-strain fowl: a 44 pound light-breed fowl fetches only half as 
much per pound of live weight as does a heavy-breed fowl of 6 to 64 pounds. 

Because of seasonal price differentials and the differential between the 
price for light-breed pullets and the price of fowl, quite a number of operators 
of light-breed flocks tend to carry old layers over for few additional months to 
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Table 5.—Seaseonality of Prices to Producers for Eggs and Fowl, Toronto, 19612 











Grade A-Large eggs, Fowl, Live No. 1, 
per dozen per pound 
Ontario Farms under five 64% pounds 
sampled pounds and over 
—cents— —cents— 
SEMRIDU Sie (SEO «0 alels bP MRI As Sekt ee 30.8 OU 0 TORS 21.6 
PG DTIARYM Asai s 4,340 oh bacenita coiten 30.4 S02 10.0 21.5 
March Rircis: CEM Tbe rcie sPOC &, avelecn hah a-o axsh eis 33.9 34.4 11.0 23.4 
TID. 2 «Oe . tees Rane 32.1 33.0 103 23.4 
MT yn me Bee as a0 aia ee ect 33.5 Done 10.9 20.2 
A GOST RS Sa RIE A, OG secre a7. 36.5 10.5 18.5 
JUG ee PR colo), ARE, atone Bade 43.2 43.5 10.1 18.0 
AUST Ro. 0k RE. eater 43.2 44.1 8.9 ine 
DODTATIOE0 io cho sBun ce eee es wie beget 50.4 50.3 8.5 15.0 
MOOR Per nu ste eieiee ete rn eral 53.0 eae | 8.2 tao 
INGwem DET it fasta ee) Bers ee 47.8 46.6 7.9 Thc0 
December. «im eee eee eee 34.5 34.5 8.9 152.6 
AVERAGES 
DEAT ICIS ae ey eas ere Ae earirereies 33.8 33.9 10.7 21.4 
Juls=Décemabene’t...1. aeidT.. J... oes 45.4 45.4 8.7 ee 
Annttiales. | geeteuse, . 5 aeeieta de.) vet 39.6 39.7 9.6 18.2 





aBased on weekly spot prices, Poultry and Market Reports Canada Department of Agriculture, for eggs and fowl and 
on days of marketing for egg prices received by the farms under study. 


obtain a better price for fowl, or for another year or so to cut costs in flock 
replacement. This practice, however, cuts deeply into profit: old layers have a 
higher death rate than pullet hens and they consume as much feed as in the 
first year in lay, but have a reduced rate of lay in subsequent seasons. 


Seasonality of Egg Prices.—One of the least dependable prices among agri- 
cultural prices is that for eggs. It fluctuates annually, monthly, weekly and often 
daily. It does so directly in proportion to the over-all supply and demand for 
eggs. The greater the over-all production and import of eggs and the lower the 
over-all consumption and volume of egg exports the lower the price for eggs. 
Egg prices go by the grade and size of eggs with prices for Grade A-Large in 
the lead. On a yearly basis, Grade A-Medium eggs average 14 per cent less and 
Grade A-Small about one-third less than the price for Grade A-Large. 


Fluctuations in egg prices, however, develop into a definite price pattern 
throughout the year and from year to year. This pattern runs in half-yearly 
cycles corresponding with the cyclical rise and fall in the rate and in the grade 
of lay as well as with the expansion and contraction in the size and number of 
laying flocks throughout the country. The average price for A-Large eggs runs 
about one-third higher in the second than in the first half of the year (Table 5). 


There is not much egg producers can and really want to do in changing 
the cyclical laying habits and rate of lay of hens, and the cyclical run of prices 
for eggs. The seasonal pattern of prices offers to alert flock operators, as wide a 
potential for profit adjustment as any other factor of profitability, including 
that of a change to marketing outlets other than normal. Light-breed flock 
operators, in our sample survey, received 1.5 cents more, on a yearly basis, per 
dozen eggs sold to egg grading stations than did, on the average, all producers 
in Ontario. Heavy-breed flock operators received two cents more per dozen 
eggs than did light-breed flock operators (Table 2). Why? The answer lies in 
better seasonal production adjustments, that is, in rearing pullets at an earlier 
period of the year and in the timely liquidation of old fiocks. 
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FARM ORGANIZATION, RED RIVER AREA OF MANITOBA, 
1957 AND 1962 


L. M. JOHNSON 


A comparative analysis of the farm business on two groups of farms in 
the Red River area of Manitoba illustrates some important changes in resource 
use and production patterns between 1957 and 1962. Data used for this analysis 
were abstracted from two studies! conducted by the Economics Division. Thirty- 
one two quarter-section farms and 21 three quarter-section farms were visited 
in 1957 and 24 two quarter-section farms and 25 three quarter-section farms 
were visited in 1962. The same general area was covered in the two studies 
and a few of the same farms were visited in both years. 


Vable 1.— General Characteristics of Two and Three Quarter-Section 
Farms, Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 amd 1962 


1957 1962 


Item Two Three Two Three 
quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 
section section section section 





Total acres per farmiee: ok. oa oe ee 333 491 314 497 
Cropland actes perdarnyy? >) slay baci Ae tcl a 2 320 463 307 483 
Tenure: full owners—per cent of farms...............00ee evens He 90 83 52 
part owners—per cent of farms... 60.0. ge. 2 oss stew ees 23 10 13 44 
renvers—-percent: onianms Aa; Lak. FAA es eee ogo aL eT Bn eI wade Bc. 4 4 
AVErage age OL ONeTA Ole. eo Anas sds agin. coos Seen as ee 47 46 47 45 
Average years operating present farm..............0000 cee eee 17 17 19 21 
Per céntiof farms with tractorssncac a. 14.805. of. .6. Be 100 100 100 100 
Tractore-per 100 fornis: Oe eee) wc, oe nce pace ae ke ee 160 186 160 172 
Pér tent of Taris Will COMMS... +. 8.20. 1a cee ees 94 90 96 96 
Combites per 100 farms 2s (052. 18-50 - oe. OE. a 859 90 g4b 864 
Rerweend ol PATI Gea CB ice oe Mec. Bitte i cas ce ee ce él 100 92 92 
COIs Der 100 TarTis.e os Caen Soe ce aes Le eh carte te eee a 71 105 92 100° 
Pet eent:offarinis With trucked, Bie. Oe ae 94 90 88 96 
wareks.ner 100 farmige et, aok%. con owe | des Pe ee eee 103 95 106 1064 
Nim ber-of farms: 2. 2). PRA O56. SERS SS. 2 31 21 24 25 


*\ive farms reported owning only one-half share of their combines. 

bOne farm reported owning two combines and three had one-half share of a combine. 
°T'wo farms reported owning two cars each. 

aT wo farms reported owning two trucks and one farm had one-half share in a truck. 


The farms were located on soils developed on a fine lacustrine plain which, 
before cultivation, was treeless and covered with meadow, prairie, and wetland 
grasses.” These soils have a relatively high organic matter content and a good 
moisture retention capacity. The most serious problems are surface flooding and 
waterlogging in wet years and soil drifting in drier years. These soils are suited 
to production of the common grain crops. Crop yields are relatively stable. A 
limited water supply hinders livestock production. About 95 per cent of the 
land is improved. 


1Preliminary reports on “Changes in Farm Organization, Red River Area of Manitoba’, 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Manitoba, September 1958 
and May 1963. 

2 Reconnaissance Soil Survey of Winnipeg and Morris May Shet Areas, by Ehrlich, W. A., 
E. A. Poyser, L. E. Pratt, and J. H. Ellis, Manitoba Soil Survey, Soils Report No. 5, October 1953. 
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Table 1 describes some general characteristics of these farms and of the 
farm operators. The average age of the farm operator remained about the same 
between 1957 and 1962 but the number of years he had operated his present 
farm increased by two years on the one half-section farms and by four years 
on the three quarter-section farms. An important change was noted on the 
tenure of these farms. On the two quarter-section farms the number of fully- 
owned farms increased by six per cent whereas the number of fully-owned 
three quarter-section farms decreased by 38 per cent. Part-owners of one half- 
section farms decreased by 10 per cent but part-owners of three quarter-section 
farms increased by 34 per cent. 


Mechanization did not change very much during this period. The number 
of tractors decreased between 1957 and 1962 on the three quarter-section farms 
but these farms had a higher tractor investment and kept larger tractors in the 
latter year. In 1957 only 14 per cent of the farms had tractors of four-plow 
size or over compared with 33 per cent in 1962. The number of tractors on the 
two quarter-section farms remained the same and investment per farm increased 
by only three per cent. The number of cars increased on the two quarter-section 
farms by 21 per cent and the number of trucks increased slightly on the three 
quarter-section farms. All farms had either a car or a truck in 1957 and in 1962. 


Land Use.—-The wheat acreage remained about the same between 1957 and 
1962 (Table 2). However, the barley acreage decreased by over 90 per cent in 
both size-groups and acreages of oats and flax increased. Many farmers have 
expressed dissatisfaction with barley yields in the past few years and a large 
number did not grow any barley in 1962. Summerfallow and improved hay and 
pasture acreages decreased on the two quarter-section farms but increased on 
the three quarter-section farms between 1957 and 1962. 


Livestock Numbers.—Table 3 describes the average livestock inventory on 
the farms and the changes that occurred between 1957 and 1962. In 1957 sixty- 
five per cent of all farms kept some cattle, 58 per cent had some hogs, 63 per cent 
had some chickens and four per cent had turkeys. Comparable figures for 1962 
were 71, 61, 71 and four per cent, respectively. Generally, more farms kept more 
livestock in 1962 than in 1957. Some farmers in the Red River area, have shown 


Table 2.— Distribution of Cropland Acreage, Two and Three Quarter-Section 
Farms, Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 and 1962 




















1957 1962 | Changes from 1957 

Crop Two Three Two Three Two Three 

quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 

section section section section section section 
— acres — — per cent — 
Wheaties oe tee A oars gee 80 134 86 | 129 8 — 4 
Qa U6 aioe ea ea on cp see: 46 39 66 86 43 121 
Evid 7S aie ie AL ode, Tt a a 34 55 3 3 —91 —95 
i 5) Fo ae ae eee he. oa a ee ee 48 95 668 108 38 14 
OPRer ee ei) ee 14 28 16 ily 14 —39 
Improved hay and pasture............. 25 11 19 iLg/ —24 55 
Sumuimertatlowc! 25.04 Ses ees eee is 101 51 123 —30 22 
PO bales aes. 5 <5. <0 Ac) Ie ee 320 463 307 483 — 4 4 

WNiumiberotiianms:.. os. ..waeee ok ee ae 31 Pail 24 25 





ae am ea Nh ne ccs 


aT wo acres of oats were planted with flax and are included with the flax acreage. } : 
bIncludes sunflowers, soybeans, peas, rape, corn for fodder, grass and legume seed, mixed grain, buckwheat. 
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interest in feeder cattle operations and one farmer purchased 73 steers in 1962. 
On the whole, 80 per cent of all farms had some productive livestock or poultry 
in 1957 compared with 86 per cent in 1962. Horses have almost disappeared in 
this area; and their numbers kept on decreasing between 1957 and 1962. None of 
these farms had any sheep. 


Labor.—Hired labor and unpaid family labor decreased between 1957 and 
1962 (Table 4). This decrease was pronounced on the two quarter-section farms. 
Farmers probably find it increasingly difficult to secure experienced farm help, 
but mechanization probably lessens labor requirements. In any event, farm 


Table 3.—Number of Livestock According to Class of Livestock, Two and Three 
Quarter-Section Farms, Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 amd 1962 


1957 1962 Change from 1957 
Type Two Three Two Three Two Three 


quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 
section section section section section section 





— average number per farm — — per cent — 
Gattler@ows*:nneeewiard. soeee..amt. > 3.4 1.6 26 2.4 —24 50 
JA) (CAG Ohae 6 Goce cs ieee ree) 4.0 ips? 6.2 3 55 
Ail cattle purchases.47 2. U4. eo 0.4 1.4 4.0 0.9 900 —36 
Allb-cattleisaiesss ere beeen anal oto 3.4 2a 10 0 
Hoes SOwst ees ot eats Wee he Choon a ee 1.0 1.0 0.6 170 —40 0 
‘All hose yin. AR. TRL 10.2 7.0 1280 14.8 18 111 
AML bog pure nases po obi acuasas lh acctboce 1.9 0.5 10.2 11.8 437 2,260 
ATO ge Sales wre c es dee oes eae ee 9.0 8.9 16.3 16.9 81 90 
Chickens ereec0rr WARE A Tee Peer: 2... b 200 112 183 288 — 8 157 
All chicken purchases... .......5% 0060 soa 242 205 187 349 —23 70 
Alvchicken'salesye tees Sees 94 80 157 279 67 249 
"PUP ye sai etn 2 iy caen tc ts Bisa econ eee eee ae i CG ac ar 5 | Se a 40 
Allturkey purchases’ + ee Hh SSA). FOE Bee De QUO ON Lys 2519. AAA Sia —23 
Allgurkey:salest ets tpi vtech 5 alawkoieaiah Micadh Set see yore 15 dplta dete. ch eee eee 
Allhorseesde? seer ee ar ioree . hear 0.6 0.4 b 0.2 —87 — 50 
Number Of farme=v tsor. fe ett. ee a1 21 24 24 ee ele awe eos 


2A verage inventory beginning and end of year. 
bOnly two farms kept horses. 


Table 4.—Labor on Farms, Two and Three Quarter-Section Farms, 
Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 and 1962 








1957 1962 Change from 1957 

Type Two Three Two Three Two Three 

quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 

section section section section section section 
— average months per farm — — per cent — 
Hiretlaborw as tact. Set nck cease 0.86 1.38 0.29 1.09 —66 —21 
Unpaidtamily labora. «:agmas oe sk eeu 3.12 2.00 1.93 2.16 —38 — 6 
Operstorse rts Mees ot eee 11.58 11.52 11.90 11477 3 2 
Dotalida: seetidcstadn. oes Wacken k Mile tee 15.56 15.20 14.12 15.02 — 9 — 1 


IN hea anl OITA BANS 5 anode cocodecuaneds. 31 21 24 25 
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operators spent slightly more time on their farms in 1962 than in 1957. Although 
less labor was hired in 1962 more farms had some hired labor, 59 per cent in 
1962 as compared with 46 per cent in 1957. The average wage paid was about 
$165 a month in 1957 and $140 a month in 1962. This does not necessarily indicate 
a decline in farm wages because the rates would vary, depending on the season, 
the specific job to be performed, and the age and experience of the hired workers. 


Between 1957 and 1962 there was a significant increase in labor efficiency 
(Table 5). This is possibly the result of the trend toward larger and more 
powerful machinery and perhaps fuller use of available labor, especially by the 
livestock enterprise during the winter. 


Capital Investment.—The total investment per farm increased by 16 per cent 
between 1957 and 1962 (Table 6.) Most of this increase (about two-thirds) can 
be attributed to higher real estate values, one-quarter to machinery and about 
one-tenth to increased livestock investment. 


In 1957 total investment ranged from $17,677 to $53,318 per farm on the 
two quarter-section farms and from $29,777 to $65,390 on the three quarter- 


Table 5.—Acres of Cropland and Number of Animal Units Per Man-Equivalent+, Two and 
Three Quarter-Section Farms, Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 and 1962 





1957 1962 Change from 1957 

Item Two Three Two three Two Three 

quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- j|quarter- 

section section section section section section 
— per cent — 
Number of man-equivalents............ 1.30 1.27 1.18 1220 — 9 — 2 
Weres imicropland 2a) ok tiven, ooh eases 320 463 3807 483 — 4 4 
Im ber Of OITA! WHILS 0 oben wor ase ere 9.5 5.6 10.1 13.4 6 139 
Acres of crop per man-equivalent....... 246 365 260 386 6 6 
Animal units per man-equivalent....... 7.3 4.4 8.6 10.7 18 143 

Mim DeReOr Maris. ..d..< 0s. a. es ces © « 31 21 24 25 


2Twelve months of labor represent one man-equivalent. 


Table 6.—Investment in Real Estate, Machinery and Equipment, Livestock, Two and Three 
Quarter-Section Farms, Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 and 1962 








1957 1962 
Two quarter- | Three quarter- | Two quarter- | Three quarter- 
section section section section 
Per Per Per Per 
Per crop- Per crop- Per crop- Per crop- 
farm land farm land farm land farm land 
acre acre acre acre 


— average dollars — 


Heal estatere i sr ast oer ee 24,885 77.77 | 35,448 76.56 | 28,294 | 92.16 | 40,070 82.96 
MACHINSE Vitae ee «tae ee 6,392 19.98 8, 263 17.85 7,187 | 28.41 | 10,431 21.60 
ENVieCStOCke eel ad aes oe 1,159 3.62 786 1.70 1,565 5.10 1,641 ovou 

ota eet ei Snd velar: a eee 32,436 | 101.37 | 44,497 | 96.11 | 37,046 | 120.67 | 52,142 107.95 
Num bem. POLIS ..c. weedy ore BI las anne DA sl cinie i Se QA ators 26 > ee 


ee eee 


aIncludes horses. 
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section farms. In 1962 total investment ranged from $21,896 to $50,194 on the 
two quarter-section farms and from $38,026 to $69,167 on the three quarter- 
section farms. 


The higher real estate investment was the result of a general increase in 
land values, the improvement of buildings, the installation of running water, and 
the building of new homes. In 1957 the average age of the houses was 25 years 
compared with 22 in 1962. The higher investment in livestock was the result of 
an over-all increase in the numbers of productive livestock, accompanied by 
generally higher livestock prices. Machinery investment increased as a result of 
a general increase in machinery prices and also because of some changes in 
size and type of machinery. For instance, in 1962 some of the larger farmers 
were using crawler-type tractors which were much more expensive than the 
wheel-type tractors used in 1957. Combines and trucks were larger and hence 
more costly in the latter year. Farmers, on the other hand, were using older 
machinery: on the average, tractors were 2.3 years, combines 2.3 years, cars 1.3 
years and trucks 2.7 years older in 1962 than in 1957. 


Operating Statement.—Total receipts were nearly twice as high in 1962 as 
in 1957 (Table 7). These receipts included all cash farm income, plus perquisites 
and house rent, but excluded non-farm income. Crop receipts were calculated 
for the crops harvested in 1957 and 1962, minus feed and seed requirements for 
the business year. Livestock receipts included all income received from sales 
of livestock and livestock products plus inventory changes. Receipts for crop 
and hail insurance, custom work, and other miscellaneous farm income were 
also included. 


The large increase in average receipts for 1962 was mainly the result of 
higher yields of all grains in 1962 accompanied by a fairly large increase in the 


Table 7.— Operating Statement, Two and Three Quarter-Section Farms, 
Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 amd 1962 





1957 | 1962 

















Item Two Three | Two Three 
quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 
section section | section section 
— average, dollars per farm — 
Receipts 
Cash farm receipts and inventory change................. 5,116 7,274 10,119 13, 264 
Farm produte used m*home™ OOO: 22 BOA) Sethe oe), 177 96 198 198 
Gs Way eR 50.) ee ac eae Net SRE ry A Ted ss <a eR Om 370 393 467 486 
OUAL ROGGE: . 5,5) cabs des oo cick bie dans MERE eels A 5, 663 7, 763 10, 784 13,948 
Expenses 
CB ODOT EL IG OSGI GCS, ..sewnncvsntnignoeteinndiechrinctinresinaecesieeia cei 2,326 Sin allll 3, 794 4,167 
Depreciation 
Busines. baal... aorods J J palh.obe ceeds atieneheres 328 oli 336 364 
IM GGIADOTN renee «sh. <x s.6 ool SMES > De eee od tbo ean 1, 262 1,529 1,417 1,851 
Interest on capital investment at five per cent............ 1,622 2,225 1,852 2,607 
‘Total expenses... 300. um. 1.88 2. «bk Gin dade eee 5, 538 av 7,399 8,989 
Returns to operator and family for labor and management 125 387 3,385 4,959 
Non-farm incomes, aah 1. iach RRs 205 $e» ele dels 40 OH, BOE: OE 164 101 811 362 
Numberigt farms. 5c. 2 ook Bits aad ty eae ce «ee aon te 31 Bah 24 25 





sIncludes family allowance, pensions and off-farm work. 
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prices received for wheat and flax. For instance, in 1957 average yields for wheat, 
oats, barley, flax were 19, 31, 13 and five bushels an acre, respectively. Com- 
parable yields in 1962 were 25, 46, 28, and 10 bushels an acre. In 1957 
the average price! used to calculate receipts for wheat and flax, respectively, 
was $1.42 and $2.76 a bushel compared with $1.54 and $3.02 a bushel in 1962. 
Prices used for oats and barley were about the same in both years. 

Livestock receipts also increased. In 1957, on the two quarter and three 
quarter-section farms, income from livestock? and livestock products averaged 
$1,569 and $1,202 per farm, respectively. Comparable figures for 1962 were 
$2,298 and $2,685 per farm. This increase in livestock receipts was a result of 
an increase in livestock numbers and in livestock prices. 

Non-farm income increased by over 300 per cent between 1957 and 1962. 

In 1957 total receipts? ranged from $2,137 to $10,713 per farm on the two 
quarter-section farms and from $2,806 to $12,244 on the three quarter-section 
farms. In 1962 total receipts ranged from $4,537 to $19,455 on the two quarter- 
section farms and from $4,310 to $28,202 on the three quarter-section farms. 


Average total expenses increased by 31 per cent between 1957 and 1962. 
There was a reduction in outlay for hired labor and weed sprays in both size- 
groups of farms and a small reduction for seed expenses on the three quarter- 
section farms. All other expenses increased, for such items as fertilizers, insect 
sprays, custom work, crop insurance, livestock purchases, feed and depreciation 
charges for machinery. These increases reflect the generally higher price levels 
and the fact that more farmers were spending money for these items. For 
instance, nineteen per cent of all farms used fertilizers in 1957, compared with 
43 per cent in 1962. No insect sprays were used in 1957 but, owing to a relatively 
severe outbreak of grasshoppers in the area 96 per cent of all farms had to do 
some spraying in 1962. Sixty-two per cent of the farms paid for custom work 
in 1957 compared with 78 per cent in 1962. Sixty-nine per cent of the farmers 
purchased livestock for an average cost of $138 per farm in 1957. In 1962 
seventy-three per cent of the farms purchased livestock, at an average cost of 
$586 per farm. Feed expenses increased, possibly because of the increase in 
livestock numbers. Depreciation charges on machinery increased as a result of 
an increase in machinery investment between 1957 and 1962. Crop insurance 
was not available to these farmers in 1957; this new and added expense averaged 
$107 per farm in 1962. 

Total expenses* in 1957 ranged from $1,397 to $5,086 per farm on the two 
quarter-section farms and from $1,757 to $5,340 on the three quarter-section 
farms. Total expenses in 1962 ranged from $1,678 to $16,992° on the two quarter- 
section farms and from $2,213 to $6,128 on the three quarter-section farms. 


The large increase in total receipts, accompanied by a relatively smaller 
increase in total expenses, resulted in a marked increase in returns to capital 
and operator and family labor between 1957 and 1962. In 1957 these returns 
ranged from minus $1,043 to $5,448 and from minus $1,648 to $6,467 per farm 
on the two and three quarter-section farms, respectively. In 1962 returns ranged 
from $1,462 to $11,398 and from minus $1,423 to $21,769 on the two and three 
quarter-section farms. 

After charging interest for capital investment the average returns to labor 
and management in 1957 averaged $125 and $387 per farm on the two and three 
quarter-section farms, respectively. Comparable figures for 1962 were $3,385 


1 Average farm price weighted by the grade estimated by the farmer (15-cent freight zone). 
2Includes inventory change. 

3 Excludes farm products consumed in home and house rent. 

4Excludes depreciation on buildings and machinery. 

5 Livestock purchases amounted to $13,965 on this farm. 
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and $4,959 on the two and three quarter-section farms. These farms could not 
expect to receive this type of returns every year, for 1962 was an exception or 
a year well above average. 


Indebtedness.—_The Red River area has been witnessing an increase in the 
number of farms with debts and a large increase in average indebtedness per 
farm (Table 8). Between 1957 and 1962 debts increased by 125 per cent on the 
two quarter-section farms and by 354 per cent on the three quarter-section 
farms. In 1957 fifty-four per cent of all farms had some debts, ranging from $32 
to $7,900 per farm. In 1962 seventy-three per cent of all farms had some debts 
and these debts ranged from $100 to $23,577 per farm. 

Long-term loans (over five years) accounted for over 50 per cent of the 
indebtedness on both size-groups of farms in both years. This type of credit was 
used mainly to acquire land. Government agencies were the most important 
and private individuals the next most important source of credit for long-term 
debts. 


Intermediate-term loans (one to five years) were used mainly to purchase 
machinery, livestock, buildings and some farmers borrowed money to pay taxes 


Table 8.—_Farm Indebtedness, Two and Three Quarter-Section Farms, 
Red River Area of Manitoba, 1957 and 1962 


1957 1962 
Item Two Three Two Three 
quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 
section section section section 


— average, dollars per farm — 


Type of debt 
Long=termin: ee... <Shae es eae es PO eer as hee ee ee 1,194 1,014 3,014 4,965 
Inter media te-terwis..12:. Cees soe Aaa es 672 483 895 1,810 
SDOTiSROIN ce! Mel cei sin acids se tak tein Aa, Ae 158 91 636 430 
Averdgetdebts per farnreaiiek . VALE. 2. Sea 2,024 1,588 4,545 7,205 
Relative importance of debts 
Percentage of farms-with debtt&. }V20, ME AES LS 68 32 71 76 
Percentage of farms with long-term debts................ 42 19 54 56 
Percentage of farms with intermediate-term debts....... 42 29 54 52 
Percentage of farms with short-term debts............... He 14 33 48 
INTIMDETOLIATIOS Ah. «rah Scene cee Cee ek eee ek ete 31 21 24 25 


®Hxcludes hospital and doctor bills. 


and defray general operating expenses. Sources of this type of credit were: 
the Farm Improvement Loans of the federal government and banks and credit 
unions and some private individuals. 


Short-term loans (less than one year) accounted for only a small portion 
of total indebtedness but there was a marked increase in short-term debts 
between 1957 and 1962. This type of credit was secured from oil and feed com- 
panies, garages, municipality (taxes), and local storekeepers. 


Summary.—This comparison of farms in the Red River area of Manitoba 
illustrates some of the changes in the farm business which occurred between 
1957 and 1962. On the two quarter-section farms more farms were owned and 
fewer partly-owned or all-rented in 1962 than in 1957. On the other hand, fewer 
three quarter-section farms were owned and more were partly-owned or all- 
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rented. The land use pattern has changed: barley acreages dropped sharply and 
the oats and flax acreage increased. A greater number of farms kept more live- 
stock in 1962 than in 1957. Hired and unpaid family labor decreased but labor 
was used more efficiently. Higher real estate values and greater machinery and 
livestock investment led to a considerable increase in total investment and were 
accompanied by a marked increase in average indebtedness per farm. Total 
receipts increased, but expenses increased relatively less; the operator and his 
family had higher average returns for their labor and management in 1962 
than in 1957. 


THE NEW JAPANESE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The International Association for Agricultural Economics in Japan began, 
in April 1963, the publication of an English Journal of Agricultural Economics, 
bearing the title of The Rural Economic Problems. The April issue was a 
preliminary issue containing well-documented articles on: Plurality of the 
Employment Structure in Japanese Agriculture; Farm Economic Analysis of 
Paddy-Field Cropping System in Japan; Social Accounting of Agriculture in 
Japan; Two Patterns of Short-Run Supply Behavior of the Subsistence Farm; 
Significance of Soil and Topographic Conditions in the Development of Com- 
mercial Agriculture in Dryland Farming Areas; Consumer’s Attitude and 
Marketing Margins of Fruits and Eggs; and Agricultural Price Policies by 
Commodities in Japan. 

The International Association for Agricultural Economics in Japan realizes 
that experiences in Japanese agricultural development are of particular interest 
to most developing countries. Another reason for launching this new Journal in 
English is the desire to promote the exchange of knowledge in agricultural 
economics between Japanese and other economists. 

The high degree of scholarship displayed in handling the subject matter of 
the seven articles in the preliminary issue reflects the maturity of the discipline 
of agricultural economics in a country which still considers itself as a “de- 
veloping” country. In fact, Japan has an abundant economic literature and 
several specialized journals in agricultural economics in the Japanese language. 

The Journal will be issued twice a year and each issue will be of about 100 
pages; the annual subscription rate is $4.00 and orders may be placed direct 
with the publisher: Nosei Chosa Iinkai, 1-26 Nishigahara, Kita -Ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Supplement to Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 1954-56. 
Cameron, Marjorie R., Ottawa, March 1963. pp. vi + 183-319. 


This, the third supplement to the “main bulletin”, Federal Agricultural 
Assistance Programs, Canada, 1945-1956, continues the chronological series 
through the four fiscal years from April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1962. The two 
sections on Special Legislation and on Programs Authorized under Annual 
Appropriation Acts are complemented by statistical tables on price support 
programs; Prairie grain advance payments; payments under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act; grants to agricultural fairs, exhibitions and museums; feed 
freight assistance; and total assistance paid by the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture in the fiscal years 1952-53 to 1961-62 inclusive and in each of the 
fiscal years during that period. 
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Canada—Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and All Countries, 1961 and 1962. Ottawa. July 1963. pp. ii + 33. 


The eighth in a series of annual reports on Canada’s trade in agricultural 
products with other countries. It consists of 14 statistical tables compiled by 
J. A. F. Paquette of the Policies and Prices Section. Table 1 is a historical 
summary, 1930-62, of exports and imports; Tables 2-5 supply data on total 
exports and on exports of agricultural products, by major commodity groupings, 
1958-62, to all countries, the U.K., the U.S., and the European Economic Com- 
munity; Tables 6-8 contain data on total imports and on imports, by major 
commodity groupings, 1958-62, for all countries, the U.K., and the U.S.; Table 9 
gives figures on total trade and on trade in agricultural products in 1961, for 
the principal countries. Table 10 is a summary of the balance of trade in 
agricultural products and Table 11 gives data on the balance of trade, for 
principal agricultural commodities, in 1961. Tables 12, 13, and 14 do for 1962 
what the three previous tables do for 1961. 


Marketing Boards in Canada, 1961 National Summary—Les Offices de vente au 
Canada, Résumé national, 1961. Heighton, V. A. Ottawa. September 1963, pp. 21. 


A bilingual descriptive report of the operations of producer marketing 
boards established under provincial legislation. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 
Sold in Canada by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Economic and Social Consequences of Disarmament. Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. New York, 1962. Two volumes: Vol. I, pp. ix + 66. Price: 
$U:S. 0.75; Vol. iIl,-pp: .v.¢ 304. Price: $U;S,.3.00. 

Volume I consists of a report prepared by a group of experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General “to assist him in conducting a study of the economic 
and social consequences of disarmament in countries with different economic 
systems and at different stages of economic development.” 

Volume II contains the replies of governments and communications from 
specialized agencies on the economic and social consequences of disarmament. 


Commodity Survey, 1962. Prepared by the Bureau of General Economic 
Research and Policies. New York, 1963. pp. viii + 129. Price: $U.S. 1.50. 

The sixth in a series of reports prepared to assist the Commission on Inter- 
national Commodity Trade in its annual discussion of the world commodity 
situation. Part I deals with Recent Trends in Primary Commodity Trade and 
Part II with the Current Commodity Situation. 


World Energy Supplies, 1958-1961. Statistical Papers, Series I, No. 6. Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. New York. 1963. pp. 115. Price: $U.S. 1.50. 

A paper that supplies statistical data on the production, trade and consump- 
tion of energy in each of the four years from 1958 to 1961 inclusive for about 
160 countries. 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1961. Office of Public Information, U.N. 
New York, 1963. pp. x + 813. Price: $16.00. 


The fifteenth issue of the U.N. Yearbook gives a compact account of the 
several activities of the U.N. and its related agencies in 1961 (except for pro- 
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ceedings of the General Assembly in March and April 1961, which were dealt 
with in the previous volume). It also covers the debates and decisions of the 
General Assembly in January and February 1962. Part One: The United Nations 
deals with such matters as Political and Security Questions, Economic and 
Social Questions, Questions governing Non-Self-Governing Territories and the 
International Trusteeship System, Legal Questions, and Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


The section on Economic and Social Questions is of especial interest to 
economists and sociologists. It provides a review of the world economic situation 
and deals, among other things, with such matters as international trade and 
commodity problems, U.N. operational activities for economic development, the 
economic development of less developed countries, the activities of the U.N. 
regional economic Commissions, human rights, assistance to refugees, population 
problems, and other organizational, economic and social problems. 


Part two surveys the activities of the 16 intergovernmental organizations 
related to the U.N. 


Appendices to the Yearbook include: a list of all U.N. member States, the 
full texts of the U.N. Charter and of the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, the structure and membership of the various U.N. bodies, a list of 
matters considered by the principal organs of the U.N., and a list of members 
of delegations to the General Assembly and various Councils of the U.N. 


Farm Organisation and Incomes in South West England, 1961-62. Morris, S. T., 
H. W. B. Luxton and G. D. Davies. Department of Economics (Agricultural 
Economics) University of Exeter, 1, Courtenay Park, Newton Abbot, Devon, 
England. Report No. 139. March 1963. pp. 59. Price: 5/. 


A report on the results of the Farm Management Survey carried out in the 
counties of Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset for the 1961 crop year. This survey is 
carried out annually to ascertain changes in output, costs and incomes and to 
provide data for the calculation of farm management advisory standards. 


Studies in Process Analysis. Economy—Wide Production Capabilities. Monograph 
18, Cowles Foundation for Research in Economics at Yale University. Edited by 
Manne, Alan S. and Harry M. Markowitz. John Wiley & Sons, New York and 
London. 1963, pp. viii + 427. Price: $U.S. 14.00. 


This book contains 17 papers presented at a Conference sponsored by the 
Cowles Foundation and held at Yale University, April 24-26, 1961, plus an 
Appendix on the Basic Concepts of Activity Analysis. The editors have divided 
the proceedings into five different parts. Part I deals with the scope and method 
of process analysis, Parts II-IV with the petroleum and chemicals, agriculture, 
and the metals and metalworking sectors respectively, Part V is concerned with 
the programming of economic development in certain key sectors of the Mexican 
economy and with sector studies in economic development planning. 


Agriculturists will be especially interested in the papers on Spatial 
Programming Models to Specify Surplus Grain Producing Areas, by Earl O. 
Heady and Alvin C. Egbert, and on Spatial Price Equilibrium and Process 
Analysis in the Food and Agricultural Sector, by Karl A. Fox. Heady and Egbert 
are concerned with the use of activity analysis in making estimates of optimal 
spatial patterns of grain production in the United States. Their report deals 
only with the first phase of a broader and continuous analysis that will encom- 
pass the interregional structure of the U.S. farm industry. They will bring their 
programming framework up to date in terms of technical coefficients, production 
functions, and demand restraints, and will project their analysis into the future 
so as to give it added significance as a guide in the development of regional 
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production patterns and in the formulation of agricultural policies geared to 
food demand prospects and agricultural production possibilities. In the current 
report they discuss input-output and time-series regression models as alternative 
techniques to be used in the analysis of those factors that lead to the most 
judicious choice in the planning or regional production patterns and spatial 
adjustments in agriculture and give their reasons for selecting linear pro- 
gramming instead of the two other types of models as their method of analysis. 
They describe the five linear programming models which they have been using 
to determine the optimal allocation of wheat and feed grains production among 
regions, define the five basic assumptions followed in probing and trying to 
improve the structure of the grain economy, discuss the difficulties encountered 
in making a meaningful delineation of grain-producing regions, describe the 
methods used in estimating costs, per acre, of grain production, give their reasons 
for the use of certain specified demand restraints, explain the structure of the 
coefficient matrices and describe the weighting methods followed to form 
aggregate coefficients and restraints; say a few words on the significance and 
limitations of the results of their research project, and discuss ways in which 
they have improved later models now underway in their studies of the economics 
of location-space in U.S. agriculture. 


Fox’s task was to give a “fuller treatment” of the locational, transportation, 
and marketing aspects of food and agriculture and “‘to suggest ways of integrat- 
ing spatial equilibrium analysis with linear programming formulations of agri- 
cultural production’. He describes his ‘‘first empirical application of the spatial 
equilibrium model’, a one-commodity model in which feed supplies in each 
region were predetermined, as well as those variables which influence the 
position of the regional demand curves for feed. He complements this description 
with a few notes on the Fox and Taeuber model of 1955, intended to serve as 
an illustration of the complications inherent in the handling of two inter- 
dependent commodities, namely, livestock and feed. He then explains how this 
model could be expanded to include more commodities, more regions, or both 
more commodities and more regions, analyzes the effects of the time dimension 
on the appropriate number of regions, and outlines some short-cut solutions for 
the handling of large numbers of regions. 


Fox says that “it would seem desirable to integrate the spatial equilibrium 
model also with a linear programming formulation of agricultural production”. 
He discusses the problems entailed by such a blending task and suggests two 
approaches to these problems that could make it ‘“‘possible to reinstate the 
computational convenience of continuous arithmetic functions in a manner 
closely related to the linear programming production base.” 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1961. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, Statistical Office of the U.N. New York. 1963. pp. 709. Price: 
$U.S. 8.00 (or equivalent in other currencies). 


The twelfth issue of the Yearbook. It contains summary tables on: 
(a) world trade by regions and countries; (b) world exports by provenance and 
destination; (c) world regional export and import quantum and price indices 
and indices of terms of trade, and (d) indices by commodity classes. 

It also contains detailed annual statistics for 138 countries which accounted 
in 1961 for about 97 per cent of the aggregate trade of countries which supplied 
data for that year ($133,150 million). 
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